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RroHT meiTy and joyful be your hearts, my little ones, and they will 
ahine through the fogs of November and December, and niake their 
dark days bright. " Home for the holidays I " I think I hear yon 
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shout; and in my " mind's eye" I behold coaches loaded, omnibuses 
crammed, and see your cheerful, laughing faces stretched out of the 
windows in spite of the wind and the rain, and your flags flying inside, 
and your lumber of boxes on the top ; and the horses galloping, and the 
wheels spinning, and the mud flying centrifugally — ^if you know what 
that means, and I fiancy you do ; — ^this is what I see in my " mind's 
eye," and this is a joyful sight for me. And then I think I see you, 
when you get home, hugging and kissing mama, squeezing and half 
stifling your sisters, with excess of love ; and telling, all in a breath, 
ten thousand diflerent things, events, pleasures, plays, troubles and 
disasters ; and then, running from them before their relation be half 
finished, to what you intend to do for the next " long-longed-for " six 
weeks ; and how learning is to be thrown, like physic, to the dogs ; 
and how " fun and frolic " are to wind up the old year and to begin 

the new 

Well, joy be with you all, my dear children, and if an old man's 
wish be worth a thought, may God bless you all with health, with 
good tempers, kind hearts, and affectionate natures ! And may you 
all be as eager to go to school again, when the time comes, as you 
have been to leave it; and may love and joy and peace be your in- 
heritance for ever. Such is the sincere wish of your faithful friend 

PETER PARLEY. 
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THE SEAL-FISHERY. 



The Seal is one of the most valuable gifts bestowed by nature on 
the natives of the northern regions, such as the Greenlanders, 
Kamtschatkadales, and Esquimaux. To them the animal is of the 
utmost utility, and supplies the greatest part of their wonts. Its 
skin furnishes them with clothes, shoes, boots, stockings, and cover- 
ings for their tents and their boats ; its flesh serves them for food ; 
its fat they bum in lamps to light their wretched huts, and at these, 
as they have no other fires, they likewise warm themselves and dress 
their victuals. The sinews they use for thread, and with the in- 
testines they contrive to make windows, shirts, and curtains for their 
summer tents. The stomach answers the purposes of a pitcher or 
bottle ; and, lastly, with the bones they make all sorts of utensils 
Since the Europeans extended their commerce to those dreary re- 
gions, the inhabitants have bartered a great quantity of seals* skins 
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and grease for cloth, iron implements, and other things necessary in 
the daily concerns of Hfe. 

From what I have just said, you may infer that a scarcity of seals 
is as g^eat a calamity to the poor Greenlanders as a failure of our 
crops would be to us ; and that they are then reduced to as great 
distress as we should be in case of a sudden dearth of com and other 
alimentary productions. 

Since, then, the seal is an object indispensably necessaiy for the 
existence of the Greenlanders, all their efforts must consequently 
tend towards procuring this primary article with more facility, and in 
the greatest possible quantity. As with us youths early apply them- 
selves to the sciences or arts belonging to the profession which they 
have adopted, so the young Greenlanders devote their whole atten- 
tion to the art of taking their prey — that is to say, to fishing and 
hunting ; since these are the only pursuits that can furnish them with 
the means of securing themselves against hunger, cold, and the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the providence of nature, or rather 
of the God of nature, who has bestowed on these regions, destitute 
of his other gifts, a creature capable of supplying the urgent neces- 
sities of their inhabitants. We must not, therefore, be astonished 
to find that tiie idea of seals mingles with all their thoughts, and 
prevails even in their religious notions. They conceive that the 
felicity of Paradise consists in the productive seal-fisheiy which they 
shall there meet with. It is, therefore, but natural that they should 
attach the utmost importance to this fishery, on which their exist- 
ence, as it were, depends, and that they have invented such ingenious 
methods to render its success more certain. 
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All the preparations made by the Greenlanders for diiB fisheiy 
prove that it required oonsiderttble refieotioa, time, and experience, 
to discover the surest way of taking these animals If you look at a 
Oreenland fisherman, you cannot help admiring the ingenuity and 
singular contrivances by which he axms himself beforehaud against 



such dai^rs as he cannot entirely avoid. His very dresa is pre- 
dsely what it ought to be for this pursuit, and could not be bett«r 
adapted to the purpose ; it is made of seal-skias, and is fastened to- 
gether with bone buttons. His canoe, or boat, is likewise suited to 
the nature of the spot to which the Greenlander is confined. Rocka 
of ice being very fireqnent in the sea that washes those coasts, a large 
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vessel would find it difficult to pass between them j for which reason 
the Greenlander makes use of a very narrow and extremely light 
boat, that he may be able to penetrate everywhere, and steer it as he 
pleases. This boat is composed of very thin straight laths, joined 
together with whalebone, and covered on the outside with seal skins : 
it will hold but one person. 

These boats, which they cidl ** kayaks," are five or six yards long, 
and terminate at each end in a point ; in the middle they are not at 
most a yard in width, and their depth does not exceed half a yard. 
The two points are protected with whalebone and strong knobs, to 
prevent their being broken against the ice or rocks." 

Having provided himself with an oar, a quantity of arrows, a 
harpoon fastened to a long cord, and a bladder filled with air, the 
fisherman cames his boat to the shore, gets into it, covers himself 
with skins, and sets out on his expedition. The boat, from its li^t- 
ness, shoots swiftly over the waves, with which it rises and falls : 
sometimes a tremendous billow overwhelms it, but this accident ex- 
cites no fesu: in the bosom of the navigator, who dexterously balances 
the boat by means of the oar, which he passes from one hand to the 
other ; nay, even if he is upset by the force of the wave, he can right 
himself again with the aid of his oar. 

As soon as he perceives a seal, he softly approaches, and suddenly 
throws his harpoon at the animal with one hand, while he holds a 
cord which is tied to it in the other. The seal, finding itself wounded) 
instantly dives ; the cord follows, and the bladder of air floating on 
the surface marks the pla^e to which the animal retires. It is soon 
obliged to rise again to the surface for breath, when the fisherman 
dispatches it with his spear, tipped with very sharp and hooked 
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points. When the seal is dettd, the Qreenlander tovia his pre^ to 
the shore, tunis the boat upside down on the beach, drags t^e seal 
after him, and returns home. Hia wife cats it up : they eat part of 
the flesh, and bury the rest in the earth for winter. I have mew 
tioned t^ie uses that are made of the skin and of the other parts of 
this animal. 

That the fisherman is not always successful, and must have to en- 
eountor veiy great dangers, may easily be imagined. la a climate 



so iuclement as that of Greenland, the sea, which is at all times 
dangerous, presentA numberless obstacles to the fisherman, how in- 
trepid soever he may be. We are almost frightened to think that a, 
single indiTidiial venture's to penetrate Into places rendered almost 
inaccessible by tremendous tempests and prodigious bairiers of ice ; 
where he cannot expect any assistance ; where dreaiy solitude [ire- 
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Tails ; where, finally, he has to contend alone against the elements, 
which seem to be let loose upon him, and to conspire his destruction. 
This situation, which to us appears so terrific, has no other effect on 
the Greenlander than to render him more capable of contending with 
success against the obstacles which nature throws in his way. He 
knows that it is of importance to him to keep his body supple, and to 
exercise all his limbs, that he may be able to extricate himself from 
the perilous situations in which he is liable to be involved. To this 
end, the Greenlanders have invented various kinds of exercises, in- 
tended to give their youth agility and address. They frequently 
exercise themselves in preserving, by the motions of the body, the 
equilibrium of a boat, which is made to incline in every direction. 
They even learn to keep themselves in the boat, and to seize the oar, 
if they happen to let it go, at the moment when they are turning 
topsy-turvy ; for, as I have already told you, it sometimes happens 
that a wave upsets the boat when out at sea, and woe be then to the 
poor fellow who loses his presence of mind, and does not endeavour 
to right the boat again, and keep fast hold of his oar, for this is one 
of the implements which he cannot do without. Sometimes, too, he 
is entangled in the cord, which the seal, when struck with the har- 
poon, draws down with it. He must then contrive to balance himself 
in such a manner that his boat may not be overset, or himself even 
drawn under water. You may imagine what address and presence of 
mind is required to get over all these accidents ; and accordingly the 
acquisition of these two qualities is the sole object of education among 
the Greenlanders. 

When the cold is so intense as to prevent the Greenlanders from 
going to sea, they seek their prey upon the ice ; and on this occasion 
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they employ other iugetiioas though equally laborious methods. Ae 
the seals cannot remain long under water, far want of breath, the; 
make holes in the ice, by which they ascend to take the air and lie 
down : in this situation they frequently drop asleep, aad &11 easy 
Tictima to their imprudence ; for the Greenlander is at hand, and 
when he hears them snore he softly approaches and kills them with 
a club, or of late years with a gun. When, on the other hand, the 



seal happens to be awake, its enemy is obliged to employ a stratagem 
to take it. Covered from head to foot with a seal skin, imitating the 
ciy of the animal, and creeping upon his belly on the ice, he bears 
DO smell resemblance to his intended victim ; at least, the creature 
commonly takes him for one of its own epedes, and suffers him to 
approach without mistrust. Scarcely has the supposed animal reached 
the real seal, when he pierces it with a lance concealed under his 
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disguise, becomes a Greenlander again, and secures his prize. At 
other times several persons surround holes made in the ice, and 
when one or more seals make their appearance, they dispatch them 
with spears. 

In the peninsula of Kamtschatka the seal-fisheiy is likewise an 
important occupation. There is no danger so great as to deter them 
when in pursuit of these animals ; nothing can frighten, nothing caa 
daunt these intrepid adyenturers. The mere description of this 
fishery is enough to excite terror in us, whereas these people look 
upon all the circumstances attending it as perfectly simple and 
natural. 

They commonly choose the darkest nights of winter for their ex- 
peditions. Figure to yourselves what a winter *8 night must be in 
the midst of the Frozen Ocean, when fields of ice, frequently a league 
in length, borne furiously along by the waves, dash against each 
other with a tremendous noise, which alone is sufficient to appal the 
boldest heart in these dreary solitudes ; when the snow, driven about 
by hurricanes, falls in large flakes ; when, in short, eveiything seems 
to announce a general convulsion of the elements, and the end of the 
world. Well, it is exactly at the moment when all these circum- 
stances are combined, that the inhabitants of Kamtschatka undertake 
their expedition, and expose their frail lives a thousand and a thou- 
sand times again to apparently inevitable destruction. Notwith- 
standing all this, they are frequently so successful as to return home 
with plenty of booty. 

Often, too, these unfortimate creatures fall victims to their au- 
dacity, and are entombed in the billows which they so boldly brave. 
Sometimes it happens that the wind, which at their departure blew 
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from the sea to the shore, suddenly shifts, and drives the fields of ice 
which they are upon farther and farther out to sea ; in this case it 
requires their utmost efforts to save their lives. Notwithstanding 
the most intense cold, they are obliged to throw themselves into the 
water that they may reach the shore by swimming : those who are 
less expert, tie themselves with cords to their dogs, which drag 
them fedthfuUy to the land, and thus become the saviours of their 
masters. 

There are less dangerous methods of catching seals, but they are 
of course uncertain, and never so successful as when the fishermen go 
in quest of these animals on their native element. From time to 
time, for instance, a general search is made along the coast, by women 
as well as men, armed with clubs, with which they knock on the 
head the seals that appear on the beach, and when once surrounded, 
they have no means of escaping : or, if they find none on the shore, 
they set up such a shout, that the seals which are under water, terri- 
fied by the noise, raise their heads, and are instantly struck by very 
sharp spears. 

The Danish merchants frequently equip vessels to fish for seals 
near Spitzbergen, an island situated in the Frozen Ocean, and be- 
longing, as you know, to the King of Denmark. On their arrival in 
the neighbourhood of this island, the sailors make excursions on the 
ice, and surprise the seals, which often lie asleep there in herds ; 
they first stun the animals, by striking them on the nose with sticks, 
and afterwards dispatch them. 

The Russian merchants do the same at the Kurile Islands, situ- 
ated near the peninsula of Eamtschatka. The crew of each of their 
ships generally consists of from fifty to seventy men, who divide 
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themselves into several detachments, to go in quest of the aetls ; 
they, moreover, induce the islanders, by force or presents, to assist 
them in their expedition, and yihea they have collected a great nnm- 
ber of skins they return to Bussia, to dispose of them there or to 
send them off to China. 

Greenland, vhere, as I have told you, seals are found in great 
numbers, is indebt«d to tliese animals in particular, and to the trade 
in their skins, for having at present much more iotercouise than 
formerly with Europeans. 



STOBY OF A SAILOR-BOY. 



CHAPTER I, 

I AU now aboDt to tell joa the Btoty of a sailor boy, vho vent thronglt 
taanj stnuige adventures. He rdn avaj from Ms fitther and mother. 
It is seldom, however, that boys who run awaj turn out bo well as 
even to make good sailors ; for one who makes a good man of anj 
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kind, as many as twenty, if hot a hundred, come to some very bad 
end, and perhaps die in prison or on a gallows. They often first 
become gamesters, then drunkards, then thieves or robbers by sea 
and land; and then — I have already told you what becomes of 
them. 

The story is about Tom Tumagain, who lived at a school not far 
from Hampstead. His master was a young man, a first-rate scholar, 
and a kind teacher ; but Tom wickedly repaid his kindness by bad 
behaviour. 

Tom was very fond of playing the truant, being of a wandering 
disposition ; and he would often, after the whole school had been 
sent to bed, steal out from his chamber, let himself down by the 
sheets into the garden, scale the wall, and find himself on the hills 
surrounding his school. There, reaching to the highest knoll, he 
would sit and see the moon rise at midnight — sometimes all alone ; 
and then he would think upon foreign countries, and of the accidents . 
by flood and field, and long to be a soldier or a sailor, or anything to 
get away from books. 

The reason Tom hated books was because he was continually 
crammed with them : he had Latin of a morning, Greek in the mid- 
dle of the day, French in the afternoon, and mathematics and writing, 
and such a crowd of other things, that he sickened at the very sight 
of a book. 

So he determined to run away from school ; and having no one to 
care about him but a poor old bedridden grandfather, Tom asked 
leave to visit him, which was readily granted. He found the old 
man lying in bed, full of trouble, as he supposed that his illness was 
mortal. Tom said he came to see him before he died ; and there- 
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Upon the old man began to give Tom a grest dsel of advice, telling 
him to be particukr in keeping to his echool, and to be a good boy, 
Kud never to lead a roving life, as such would be sure to end in 
eoiTow. 

To all of this admoiiitioD Tom replied with strong asBurances of 
obedience, thou^ at the same time he intended to run away from 



school the next day : he, however, took an affectionate leave of him, 
and returned to his school the same evening. 

When t^e n^ht was come, Tom, without sajing a word to any one, 
dressed himself in his best snit, and breaking open his money-box, 
took out all his savings, and sewed them up in the waistband of bis 
trowsera ; he then ate the remainder of his pliun-cake, which had 
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been sent him by his cousin Maiy, and made ready to depart AU 
the boys were asleep : he went towards the window ; a bright light 
appeared in the houses opposite — it was a fire. There was no time 
to lose ; BO he leaped out of the wiudow, scaled the garden wall, and 
was, as he considered, free. 

When die morning dawned he found himself some miles from the 
metropolis, on the road to Portsmouth, walking away as &st as hia 



feet could cany him. He recollected that about midway between 
London and this seaport his aunt hved ; and Tom thought as he went 
along that he should like to call upon his cousin Mary, and bid her 
good-bye ; for she had always been very kind to him at school, and 
sent him both playthings and money, and always kept him supplied 
with plum-cake But Tom did not intend to show himself to his 
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aun^ for fear he should be prevented from cairjing hia plans into 
execution. 

It was now evenmg, and Tom had walked above thirty miles : he 
at last discovered the shrubbery of his aunt's dwelling, and having 
walked round to the back premises, and peeped through the palings 
of die garden, he at last saw his cousin Maiy sitting qd a bench by 
the summer-house. 



Tom was over in a twinkling, and in a few minutes found himself 
seated by his cousin's side, to whom he related his determination to 
go to sea. The poor giil tried all she could to dissuade him from 
such a mad pn^eot, without producing any effect on bis mind. At 
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last she attempted to call her mother, and ran out of the garden for 
that purpose. Tom immediately leaped over the fence, and took to 
his heels as fast as liis legs would carry him. 

The hue and cry was soon raised. Cousin Mary had told her 
mamma. The whole household was in motion: the servants and 
labourers were called together, and sent out in every direction to 
arrest the fugitive. But Tom took the advantage of a stage coach 
which was passing, and ran behind it for several miles, till he was 
out of breath, and so much fatigued that he could scarcely walk ; but 
still he trudged on, determined not to stop till he reached Ports- 
mouth, where he hoped to ship himself immediately. 

His relations, however, had been to6 active in their pursuit ; and 
before he had proceeded a mile farther he perceived at a distance a 
man-servant riding post-haste towards him. Tom threw himself into 
a ditch, and lay down among the nettles, in hopes that he should not 
be discovered ; but his hopes were not realised, for the servant had 
caught a glimpse of him, and rode directly up to the spot where Tom 
lay. 

" Come, young gentleman," said he, " I have had a rare chase 
after you. What, are you so mad as to think you can walk quicker 
than old Honesty (that was the horse's name) can gallop ? You think 
yourself very clever and cunning, no doubt ; but you must go back 
with me," 

" I won't," said Tom. 

" Then Til thrash you," said the man. 

•* Two can play at that," said Tom. 

** Well, we will see who can play best," said the man, smacking 
his whip. *' I have got orders to bring you, dead or alive." 
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" Kill me, then," said Tom. 

" 111 flay you alive first," said the man. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself," replied Tom, ** to beat a 
poor lad like me." 

*' You ought to be ashamed of yourself," said the man, '' to run 
away from school." 

** I*d do it again," said Tom. 

'* Come, come," said the man, somewhat softened, *' go back with 
me, and be a good boy. I dare say, if you return, it will be looked 
over." 

" I dare say it won't," said Tom. 

•* There, get on the horse's back,'' said the man, ** and I will lead 
him for a bit till he gets cool ; and then I can mount behind you, and 
we will soon be home." 

A sudden notion now seized the boy, and he leaped on the horse^s 
back. 

'* That's a good hid," said the man ; and he put the reins into his 
hand. While he was doing this, Tom snatched the whip, and giving 
the man a cut on the head, and the horse a ** cut behind," almost at 
Jthe same moment, dashed off at a gallop, leaving the astonished ser- 
vant in the middle of the road. 

Away he dashed towards Portsmouth at a full gallop, never once 
turning his head to look behind him, and he reached that port in 
two hours. He immediately rode to an inn, put up his horse, and 
then went down to the hoe. There lay the men-of-war, and the 
sailors in their blue jackets were cruising about, while one of the 
frigates had her flag up for sailing, and was enlisting hands on every 
side. 

c 
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Tom had not been dawn on the " hard " long beibre » midahipmaQ 
hailed him with " What dieer, my hearty ? ore jou looking out for a 
ihip?" 

" I am," said Tom. 

" What say you to the Arethuea? a crack frigate, plen^ of prize- 
money, gtiod usage, and lots of grog. Will you enter ? " 

" I will," replied Tom. " Put me «» board, and 111 enter di- 
rectly." 



So Tom was immediately pat into the ship's boat, and away they 
aU rowed together. 

When Tom got on board he naa T^y much amazed, for he hod no 
idea of a ship of war. Such an admixture of men ; so much order 
and ao much irregularity ; such rampant roaring singing and shout- 
ing between decka; and whtai the boats.wain's ehrill whistle blew, so 
much running and springing about, that he was for a while com- 
^etoly bewildered. However, he was soon called below. One sailor 
held oat hia hand, and receiTed Tom wiUi aoch a spank aa shattered 
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liis whole frame ; another eame with a can of grog, and without ask- 
ing Tom whether he would or no, rudely pushed the can against his 
lips, and poured the precious liquor down his waistcoat Soon after 
this a wet swah was placed upon his head hj another, while the salt 
water trickled all over his clothes. Then the cook passing hy with 
dough in his hands, took the liberty to dab a large piece into Tom^s 
eye, and to shake his floury hands over his weeping hair. Presently 
a tar-brush was put under his nose ; and last, although not least, a 
pistol was flashed dose to his ear. 

'* If this is being on board of a man-of-war, and going to sea,** said 
Tom to himself, " I wish I had never come.*' 

And now he began to think that he had been very foolish in leav- 
ing his school, and very wicked in running away with his aunt's 
horse ; but he said to himself, '' Well, the dye is cast, and I must 
run the hazard of it : if it comes up a blank I must put up with it, 
and if a prize, I must make ^e best of it.'^ 

Just as Tom was making these remarks to himself, a loud bang 
aroused him from his yfeverie. He started, and before he could re- 
cover himself another was heard in the distance, th^i several more in 
quick succession. 

" What is that?" inquired he of a sailor near him. 

" The French are coming," said the tar : " you will have to fight 
like a Briton. Have you made your will ? If not, you had better do 
80, for you will be whistled off like a shot in a few minutes — take 
care of yourself." With that he stamped on Tom*s toes, which made 
him roar again. 

Tom, however, need not have been under any alarm, for it was 
only the booming of the sunset-gun, which is always fired at that 
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hour ; and upon reflection he soon discovered it to be so, and had do 
further thoughts of the Frencli coming. 

Ail hands were now piped on deck ; and nfter being told by the 
first lieutenant that they were under sailing orders in the morning, 
and to be ready at a moment's notice, thej'were piped down again: 
hanunocks were slmig, and all made ready for a turn in. 

Tom was soon directed to his hammock, and having undressed 
himself all but his trousers, was about to awing into it, as he sup- 
posed, as dextorously as any one ; but, just as he made a spring, 
down came the liammock with a run, and brought bim down to the 
ground with a whack upon the hard oaken deck, which nearly stunned 
him. At this the sailors laughed ; for it was a trick that had been 
played him by one of his messmates, who had fastened the end of 
the hammock to the eye with a very slight bit of twine. 

At last, however, Tom turned in, and in a very short space of time 
was sound asleep, where we shall leave him for the present. 
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THE EIDER FOWL. 




The Eider Fowl is a species of water-fowl, which bears a great re- 
semblance to a goose. It inhabits cold countries, such as Iceland, 
the coasts of Scotland, and the Orkneys. 

This bird builds its nest among the rocks, and feeds upon fish and 
aquatic insects. The eggs of the eider fowl, and still more its feathers 
and down, are in great request. 

I shall now describe to you the manner of taking these birds and 
their eggs, which I witnessed more than once on the eastern coast of 
Scotland and the Orkney Islands, for there these birds are found in 
very great numbers. 

The inhabitants of these barren and rocky regions subsist entirely^ 
during part of the year, on the eggs of the eider fowl, but are often 
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obliged to expose themselves to the greatest dangers to come at them. 
The fowler endeavours to scramble up the rocks to which the eider 
fowl resort, which are often two, three, and even four hundred feet 
high, and so abrupt that it is scarcely possible to find a footing. 
Ascending to the elevated parts, where the birds deposit their eggs, 
the bold adventurer braves the danger of inevitable death, which 
would be the consequence of a false step. No dread of this, however, 
deters him ; he secures the eggs, and descends with his booty from 
this prodigious height with more indifference than we should go down 
a ladder. 

But many of the precipices are so abrupt as not to be accessible 
from below. The natives then employ another expedient. Having 
climbed to the top of the opposite rock, one of them lowers down the 
other from the slope contiguous to the brink by a rope, made either 
of straw or of hogs' bristles : the latter they prefer even to ropes of 
hemp, as it is not so liable to be cut by the sharpness of the rocks, 
and the former is apt to untwist. They trust themselves to a single 
aflsistant, who lets his companion down by the rope, while the other 
holds it upon the eminence. The courageous fowler descends, ex- 
amines the cavities of the rocks, and puts all ;the eggs which he dis- 
covers into a basket fastened to his waist. His life, therefore, de- 
pends solely on the strength of his comrade at the top of the rock, 
who holds the other end of the rope ; for if he should happen to loose 
it, the adventurer would of course fall, and be dashed in pieces against 
the projecting crags, or drowned in the billows, which break with a 
tremendous noise against the foot of these rocks. Such accidents not 
imfrequently happen. 

If the fowler finds no eggs in one place he proceeds to another, 
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pushing himself out from the face of the rock with a small staff, to 
avoid injury, while thus suspended, fron^ its projecting parts. Being 
far out of sight of the person ab^ve, he gives signals to him from 
time to time to shift the rope, which is often dome while encumbered 
with the whole weight of the fowler and his booty. 

But the modt singular mode of bird-catching is pursued on the 
Holm of Noss, a vast rock apparently se^^rod from the isle of the 
same name by some unknown convulsion, and only about sixteen 
£iithoms distant. It is of the same stupendous height as the oppo- 
site prcci{Hce, with a raging sea between, so that the intervening 
chasm is a scene of matchless horror. Some adventurous islander 
having reached the rock in a boat, which he fastens at its foot, and 
climbed to the top, drives several stakes into the small porticm of 
earth which is there to be found. Correspondent stakes are placed 
on the edge of the opposite cliffs. To these stakes on both sides is 
fastened a strong rope, along which a kind of basket, called a cradle, 
is contrived to slide. The fowier placing himself in the basket, by 
means of a small parallel cord wafts himself over, and returns the 
same way with his booty. 

Such is the method of catching the birds which build their nests 
on the tops of rocks ; but similar risks are run to take those which 
have their haunts below. The party goes on this expedition in a 
boat ; and on its arrival at the foot of the precipioe, one of the most 
daring, having fastened a rope about his waist, and being furnished 
with a long pole having an iron hook at one end, either climbs, or is 
thrust up widi a pole by his companions, to a place where he can 
gain a footing. By means of the rope he draws up one of the boat's 
crew; the rest, each furnished with his rope and fowling-stafi^ are 
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brought up in the same manner. They thus continue their progress 
upwards till they reach the haunts of the birds, and wander about the 
face of the rock in search of them. They then act in pairs ; one 
fastens himself to the end of his associate's rope, and, in places where 
birds have nestled beneath his footing, he permits himself to be 
lowered down. It is 'evident that in this case he must depend for 
his security on the strength of his companion, who has to haul him 
up again ; but it sometimes happens that the person above is over- 
powered by the weight, and both precipitated headlong into the sea, 
or dashed agiainst the points of the rocks, inevitably perish. 

It frequently happens that they pass seven or eight days in this 
tremendous employment, during which they live in the most mi- 
serable manner, and have no other lodging than the clefts of the 
rocks. 

The poor birds make a lamentable noise, while hovering full of 
anxiety about their nests, when they see their eggs or their youi^ 
carried off. Sometimes it even happens that, exasperated by the 
loss of their little' ones, they attack the robbers with the utmost fury; 
this exposes them to an additional danger, which they And it very 
difficult to guard against, especially when they are assailed by several 
birds at once. 

The down obtained from them is dried in the sim, by whose heat 
it is so reduced that ten pounds yield, after this indispensable opera- 
tion» no more than three of good down, which is sold by the name of 
eider-down, and is used for feather-beds and pillows. The Green- 
landers take from these poor birds nothing but their eggs and their 
young ; as to the down they leave it behind, or amuse themselves 
with luting it fly about in the air. 
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You see, mj dear children, hj what I bave just been relating, to 
bow many perils man frequeDtly exposes himself to procure a aub- 
sisteuce, and how fortunate are those who can provide the means of 
living with greater ease and fewer dangers. 
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THE BLACKBERRY-GIRL 



A TALE IN VERSE. 



PART L 

One day beside the window 

Stood little Caroline; 
'* Blackberries/' cried a little girl, 

" Blackberries very fine." 

The child looked pale and weary, 

And tears were in her eye, 
As she looked meekly np, and said, 

« Kind lady, will you buy? " 

Though coarse and plain her garments, 
They were both whole and clean ; 

Her whole appearance seemed to say. 
She better days had seen. 

When Caroline observed her, 

Her book aside she threw; 
She pitied the poor little girl. 

And wished to help her, too. 
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Tberefora, when to the mndow 
That poor child rsised her ejv. 



And uked in buo]i a pileoui tone 
" Kind lady, will yon buy?" — 
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" Yes, little girl, I hope so," 
She said, " I'll ask mamma; 

Fm almost sore she won't refiise — 
So nice your berries are.** 

Caroline to her mother 

Upstairs did quickly fly, 
And b^ged with so much earnestness 

She would her berries buy — 

That her indulgent mother 

Came down into the hall, 
And, in compliance with her wish. 

Most kindiy bought them all. 

And when the fruit was purchased. 

The lady notice took 
Of the poor girl's pale face. 

And of her weary look. 

And she with kindness ordered 
Some breakfast to be brought; 

" For the poor thing is hungry too. 
As well as tired," she thought. 

And when she saw the breakfast, 
The poor girl tried to speak; 

But all in vain — so rapidly 

The tears rolled down her cheek. 

" My poor girl, what's the matter? '* 

Surprised, the lady said: 
" You know, if you don't like it, 

You need not eat the bread.'* 
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*< Fm not unthankful, ladj, 

And you are kind indeed /* 
The little girl at length replied; 

*' And food 'tis true I need; 

*' But I can't eat it, ladj, 

It would do me no good. 
While my poor parents are at home 

Starving for want of food." 

* But, child," replied the lady, 

** 'Twill do your friends no good, 
For you still hungry to remain. 

Because they have no food. 

** So eat a hearty breakfast; 

The money I have paid 
Will for your parents* breakfast buy 

Two or three loaves of bread." 

** No, ma'am, that is for medicine; 

Father has had a fit. 
And he shall have a doctor now. 

Since I can pay for it" 

*' But, child, who is your father? " 

The lady now inquired. 
^ Sit down while you the story tell, 

For you are faint and tired." 

" Father is farmer Wilson," 

The little girl replied; 
" And I his only daughter am. 

He has no child beside. 
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" We always lived in plenty, 
Till that bad storm of hail 

Came on before last harvest, 
And caused the crops to fail. 

" Then nckness seized the cattle, 
And most of fatlier*s died; 

They were our only riches, 
Nothing had we beside. 

" Though hard we had to laboor. 
Yet still we got along; 

Till too much work nmde father ill, 
For he was never strong. 

*^ My mother's health 19 feeble. 
Too weak to wash is she ; 

And they have in the whole wide world 
None to help them but me. 

*^ I do not mind hard labour, 
Gould I their wants supply; 

But I so little earn, I fear 
That they for want will die. 

" If you this loaf would send tfaem, 
I should no hunger feel ; 

And my poor parents would e^joy 
A comfortable miaal. 

*^ And the great God would bless you 
For your kindness, I am sure : 

Lady, *tis hard ibr them to beg 
Who were xwt always poor." 
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The lady, as aha listened. 

Kind tears of pity shed; 
And in the empty basket plaoeii 

Two or three loaves of bread. 

** Take them to yonr sick parents, 

And buy your mediciiw too^*' 
She said, " and I tomorrow 

Will find some work for yon." 

The child, for all her kindnesa, 

Did the good lady bless, 
And set off for her humble home, 

With heartfelt thankfiilneflSb 

** Oh, why not give her money. 

When her distress is snch? " 
Cried Caroline: ** Fm snre, mamma. 

Few need it half sa much." 

Her mother smiled, and answered, 

** My dear, do yon not know 
That 'tis not always charity 

Otir money to bestow. 

*' The way to help the needy, 

And do them real good, 
Is to put them in some good way 

To tarn a liyelihood. 

" And when the poor are yirtoont. 

They would much rather get 
Their bread by honest industry. 

Than beg for what they eat. 
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" This child appear'd bo tutlesa, 

Her Btoiy I believe; 
And if I find she ipsaks the tmth, 

Their wrate I will reUeve. 

" Bat had 1 wealth (o give her. 
To last lier whole life long, 

I thlok in giving it to her 
1 shoald do Teiy wrong. 

" Perhaps ihe would but waste it, 
And become poor sgsin ; 

And it migLt moke her idle, 
If not both proud and vbjil, 

" Instead of money, therefore, 

I greatly should prefer 
Making her happy in the itate 

God hai allotted her." 



OLD EDWARDS. 



Ths bud wn in his decline, and the ereiung remarkably Berene, 
when Harley entered a hollow part of the road, which winded bC' 
tween the surrounding banks, and seamed the sward in different 
lines, as the choice of travellers had directed them to tread it. It 
seemed now to be little frequented, for Some of those had partly re- 
covered their former verdure. The scene was such as induced hinn 
to stand and examine it ; when, turning round, his notice was at- 
teacted by a different object. 
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An old man, who from his dress seemed to have been a soldier, 
lay fiaBt asleep on the ground ; a knapsack rested on a stone at his 
light hand, while his staff and brasa-hilted sword were crossed at his 
left. 

Harley looked on him with the most earnest attention. His face 
had the marks of manly comeliness impaired by time ; his forehead 
was not altogether bald, but its hairs might have been numbered ; 
while a few white locks behind crossed the brown of his neck with a 
contrast, to a mind like Harley's, the most venerable. " Thou art 
old," said he to himself, " but age has not brought thee rest for its 
infirmities. I fear those silver hairs have not found shelter from thy 
country, though that neck has been bronzed in its service." 

The stranger waked : he looked at Harley with the appearance of 
some confusion. It was a pain the latter knew too well to think of 
causing in another : he turned and went on. The old man re^adjusted 
his knapsack, and followed in one of the tracks on the opposite side 
of the road. 

When Harley heard the tread of his feet behind bim, he could not 
help stealing back a glance at his fellow-traveller. He seemed to 
bend under the weight of his knapsack ; he halted on his walk, and 
one of his arms was supported by a sling, and lay motionless across 
his breast. He had that steady look of sorrow, which indicates that 
its owner has gazed upon his griefs till he has forgotten to lament 
them ; yet not without those streaks of complacency, which a good 
mind will sometimes throw into the countenance, through all the 
incumbent load of its depression. 

He had now advanced nearer to Harley, and, with an uncertain 
sort of voice, begged to know what it was o'clock. " I fear," said he, 
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" sleep has beguiled me of my time, and I shall hardly have light 
enough left to carry me to the end of my journey." 

*' Father, ** said Harley, who by this time found the romantic en- 
thusiasm rising within him, *' how far do you mean to go ? *' 

" But a little way, sir,** returned the other ; ** and indeed it is but 
a little way I can manage now. It is just four miles from the height 
to the village whither I am going." 

'* I am going there too," said Harley ; " we may make the road 
shorter to each other. You seem to have served your country — ^to 
have served it hardly, too ; it is a character I have the highest esteem 
for. I would not be impertinently inquisitive ; but there is that in 
your appearance which excites my curiosity to know something more 
of you. In the mean time suffer me to carry that knapsack." 

The old man gazed on him ; a tear stood in his eye. ** Young 
gentleman," said he, " you are too good ; may Heaven bless you for 
an old man's sake, who has nothing but his blessing to give ! but my 
knapsack is so familiar to my shoulders, that I should walk the worse 
for wanting it ; and it would be troublesome to you, who have not 
been used to its weight.*' 

" Far from it," answered Harley, ** 1 should tread the lighter ; it 
would be the most honourable badge I ever wore/' 

" Sir," said the stranger, who had looked earnestly in Harley's 
face during the latter part of his discourse, " is not your name 
Harley ? ** 

'* It is," replied he. *' I am ashamed to say I have forgotten 
yours." 

** You may well have forgotten my face," said the stranger, ** it is 
a long time since you saw it ; but possibly you may remember some 
thing of old Edwards." 
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" Edwards ! " cried Harley, springing to embrace him. " Let rae 
clasp those knees on which I have sat so often ! Edwards ! I shall 
never forget that fire-side, round which I have been so happy ! But 
where — ^where have jrou been? Where is Jack? where is your 
daughter? How has it fared with them, when fortune, I fear, has 
been so unkind to you ? " 

" It is a long tale," replied Edwards; " but I wiU try to tell it you 
as we walk. When you were at school in the neighbourhood, you 
remenber me at South-hill. That fjEirm had been possessed by my 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, which last was a younger 
brother of that very man*s ancestor who is now lord of the manor. 
I thought I managed it, as they had done, with prudence : I paid my 
rent regularly as it became due, and had always as much behind as 
gave bread to me and my children. 

*' But my last lease was out soon after you left that part of the 
countiy ; and the squire, who had lately adopted a London attorney 
for his steward, would not renew it, because, he said, he did not 
choose to have any farm under Jg300 a year value on his estate ; but 
ofiPered to give me the preference on the same terms with another; 
if I chose to take the one he had marked out, of which mine was a 
part; 

'* What could I do, Mr. Harley ? I feared the undertaking was 
too great for me ; yet to leave, at my age, the house I had lived in 
from my cradle ! — I could not, Mr. Harley, I could not : there was 
not a tree about it that I did not look on as my fiather, my brother, 
or my child ; so I even ran the risk, and took the squire's offer of the 
whole. 

*' But I had soon reason to repent of my bargain. The steward 
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had taken care that my former iaxm should be the best land of the 
division ; I was obliged to hire more servants, and I could not have 
my eye over them all. Some un&vourable seasons followed each 
other, and I foimd my affairs entangling on my hands. To add to 
my distress, a considerable corn-factor turned bankrupt, with a sum 
of mine in his possession. I fiedled paying my rent so punctually as 
I was wont to do, and the same steward had my stock taken in ex- 
ecution a few days after. So, Mr. Harley, there was an end of my 
prosperity. However, there was as much produced from the sale of 
my effects as paid my debts, and saved me from a gaol. I thank 
God I wronged no man, and the world could never charge me with 
dishonesty. 

" Had you seen us, Mr. Harley, when we were turned out of 
South-hill, I am sure you would have wept at the sight. You re- 
member old Trusty, my shag house-dog; I shall never forget it while 
1 live ; the poor creature was blind with age, and could scarce crawl 
after us to the door : he went, however, as feur as the gooseberry bush, 
that you may remember stood on the left side of the yard — ^he was 
wont to bask in the sun there. When he had reached that spot he 
stopped. We went on. I called to him : he wagged his tail, but 
did not stir. I called again ; he laid down : I whistled, and cned, 
** Trusty ! " He gave a short howl, and died. I could have lain 
down and died too; but God gave me strength to live for my 
children." 

The old man now paused a moment to take breath. He eyed 
Harley*s fieuse — ^it was bathed with tears : the story was grown f% 
miliar to himself; he dropped one tear, and no more. 

*' Though I was poor," continued he, *' I was not altogether with- 
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out credit. A gentleman in the neighbourhood, who had a small 
farm unoccupied at the time, offered to let me have it, on giving 
security for the rent, which I made shift to procure. It was a piece 
of ground which required management to make anything of; but it 
was nearly within the compass of my son's labour and my own. We 
exerted all our industry to bring it into some heart. We began to 
succeed tolerably, and lived contented on its produce, when an un- 
lucky accident brought us under the displeasure of a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, and destroyed all our family happiness again. 

*' My son was a remarkably good shooter ; he had always kept a 
pointer on our former farm, and thought no harm in doing so now ; 
when one day, having spruDg a covey of birds in our own ground, 
the dog of his own accord followed them into the justice*s. My son 
laid down his gun, and went after his dog to bring him back. The 
gamekeeper, who had marked the birds, came up, and seeing the 
pointer, shot him, just as my son approached. The creature fell. 
My son ran up to him : he died with a complaining sort of cry at his 
master's feet. Jack could bear it no longer ; but fljring at the game- 
keeper wrenched his gun out of his hands, and with the butt*end of 
it felled him to the ground. 

" He scarce had got home, when a constable came with a warrant, 
and dragged him to prison : there he lay — ^for the justices would not 
take bail — till he was tried at the quarter sessions for the assault 
and battery. His fine was hard upon us to pay : we contrived, how- 
ever, to live the worse for it, and make up the loss by our frugality. 
But the justice was not content with that punishment, and soon after 
had an opportunity of punishing us indeed. 

*' An officer with press orders came down to o\ir country, and hav- 
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ing met with the justices, agreed that they should pitch on a certain 
number who could most easily be spared from the county, of whom 
he would take care to clear it My son's name was in the justice's 
list. 

" It was on a Christmas Eve, and the birthday, too, of my son's 
little boy. The night was piercing cold, and it blew a storm, with 
showers of hail and snow. We had made up a cheering fire in an 
inner room : I sat before it in my wicker chair, blessing Providence, 
that had still left a shelter for me and my children. My son's two 
little ones were holding their gambols around us : my heart warmed 
at the sight : I brought a bottle of my best ale, and all our misfor. 
tones were forgotten. 

•* It had long been our custom to play at blind-man's-buff on that 
night, and it was not omitted now. So to it we fell ; I, and my son, 
and his wife, the daughter of a neighbouring farmer, who happened 
to be with us at the time, the two children, and an old maid-servant 
who had lived with me from a child. The lot fell on my son to be 
blindfolded : we had continued some time in our game, when he 
groped his way into an outer room in pursuit of some of us, who he 
imagined had taken shelter there. We kept snug in our places, and 
enjoyed his mistake. He had not been long there when he was sud- 
denly seized from behind. ' I shall have you now,' said he, and 
turned about. 

** * Shall you so, master? ' answered the ruffian who had laid hold 
of him : * we shall make you play at another sort of game by and 
bye.' 

** On hearing these words in a strange voice, we all rushed out to 
discover the cause. The room by this time wsa almost full of the 
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gang. My daughter-in-law fainted at the sight : the maid and I ran 
to asi^t her, while my poor son remained motionless, gazing by turns 
on his children and their mother. 

'* In the gang was one of a smoother aspect, whom by his dress 
we discovered to be a seijeant of foot : he came up to me, and told 
me that my son had his choice of the sea or land service ; whispering 
at the same time, that if he chose the land he might get off, on pro- 
curing him another man, and paying a certain sum for his freedom. 
The money we could just muster up in the house, by the assistance 
of the maid, who produced in a green bag all the little savings of her 
service ; but the man we could not expect to find. 

** At last, calling the seijeant aside, I asked him if I was too old 
to be accepted in the place of my son ? 

" * Why, I do not know,' said he; * you are rather old, to be sure, 
but yet the money may do much.* 

** I put the money into his hand, and coming back to my children, 
* Jack,' said I, * you are free ! live to give your wife and these little 
ones bread ; I will go, my child, in your stead. 1 have but little of 
life to lose, and if I staid I should add one to the wretches you left 
behind.' 

" * No,' replied my son ; * Heaven forbid that my father's grey 
hairs should be so exposed, while I sat idle at home. I am young, 
and able to endure much, and God will take care of you and my 
femily.' 

** * Jack,' said I, ' I will put an end to this matter. You have 
never hitherto disobeyed me ; I will not be contradicted in this. 
Stay at home, I charge you» and for my sake be kind to my 
children.' 



" Out partdng, Mr. Harlej, I cannot describe to you : it was the 
first time we ever had parted. The vei7 press-gang could scarce keep 
from teaiB > but the seijeant, yiho had seemed the softest before, was 
now the least moved of them all. 

" I was oonducted to a party of new-raised recruits, who lay at a 
village in the neighbourhood, and we soon after joined the r^ment. 



1 had uot been long with it, when we were ordered to the East 
Indies, where I was BOon made a se^eant, and might have picked 
up some money, if my heart had been as hard as some others' were ; 
but my nature was never of that kind, that I could think of making 
myself rich at the expense of my conscience. 

" Amongst our prisoners waa an old Indian, whom some of our 
officers supposed to have a treasure hidden somewhere, which is no 
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uncommon practice in that country. They pressed him to discover 
it. He declared he had none ; hut that would not satisfy them : so 
they ordered him to he tied to a stake, and suffer fifty iashes every 
morning, till he should learn to speak out, as they said. 

** Oh ! Mr. Harley, had you seen him, as I did, with his hands 
hound hehind him, suffering in silence, while the hig drops trickled 
down his shrivelled cheeks, and wet his grey heard, which some of 
the inhuman soldiers plucked in scorn ! I could not hear it ; and 
one morning, when the rest of the guard were out of the way, I found 
means to let him escape. 

" I was tried hy a court-martial for negligence of my post, and 
ordered, in compassion of my age, and having heen wounded in the 
service, only to suffer three hundred lashes, and be turned out of the 
regiment ; but my sentence was mitigated as to the lashes, and I 
received only two himdred. When I had suffered these, I was 
turned out of the camp, and had betwixt three and four hundred 
miles to travel before I could reach a sea-port, without guide to con- 
duct me, or money to buy me provisions by the way. 

" I set out, however, resolved to walk as far as I could, and then 
to lay myself down and die. But I had scarce gone a mile when I 
was met by the Indian whom I had delivered. He pressed me in 
his arms, and kissed the marks of the lashes on my back a thousand 
times : he led me to a little hut, where some friend of his dwelt ; 
and, after I was recovered of my wounds, conducted me so far on my 
journey himself, and sent another Indian to guide me through the 
rest. When we parted, he pulled out a purse with two hundred 
pieces of gold in it. * Take this,* said he, * my dear preserver, it is 
all I have been able to procure.' 
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" I begged him not to bring himself to poverty for my sake, who 
would probably have no need of it long ; but he insisted on my ac- 
cepting it. 

" We parted ; and not long after I made shift to get my pase^e 
to England. It is but about a week since I lauded, and I am going 
to end my days in the arms of my son. This sum may be of use to 
bim and his children ; it is all the value I put upon it. I thank 
Heaven I never was covetous Of wealth ; I never had much, but was 
always so happy as to be contented with my little." 
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THE BLACKBERRY-GIRL: 



A TALE IN VEBSE. 



PART IL 

" And now put on yonr bonnet, 

Together we will go 
To farmer Wilson's cottage, 

That we the truth may know. 

" And you may take some jellies, 
And bread, too, if you will; 

For the poor man must need them, 
If he is really ill. 

" And, for their future comfort, 
Some plan Fll think upon; 

For deeds of charity, you know, 
Must not be left half done." 

To get her shawl and bonnet 

Caroline skipped away. 
And to the fanner's cottage went 

With a glad heart that day. 



TKK BLACKBERRT-QUtr.. 

Thej (tumd the worth? rarmer 

Eztremelf ill in bod, 
And his oondition qnit« aa bad 

Ai tho poor child hwl uid. 



The Indy tried to cheer them, 
And homeward M the wtat, 

She to attend the fuma: 
A kind pbyaioiui aeul. 
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" Now, let ns stop a moment," 
She said, ** as home we pass, 

To speak with the good milliner, 
The worthy Mrs. Grasse. 

" I think the farmer's daughter 

I cannot hetter aid. 
Than by binding her apprentice 

To that good woman's trade. 

" And, for the worthy farmer, 

And Mrs. Wilson too. 
When they are well enough to work, 

111 find them work to do. 

" For that farm of your father's 

That wants an overseer, 
I think this farmer Wilson 

The very man, my dear.** 

" But why, my dearest mother,** 

Then Caroline began, 
" Did you not make their poor hearts glad, 

By telling them your plan?** 

" Because, my dearest daughter, 

You know I am not sure 
That all the doctors on the earth 

Can the poor farmer cure. 

*' There would be little kindness 

In talking to him now 
Of working for his livelihood, 

While he is weak and low. . 
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" I must consult your father, 

And speak with Mrs. Grasse; 
Without whose aid I cannot hring 

All this fine scheme to pass. 

" But BUnpy here is the milliner 

That I did speak ahout; 
Pm very glad indeed to find 

That she was not gone out. 

^ I have a little girl/' she said, 

I wish to put with you: 
I dare say you have something for 

A UtUe girl to do.*' 

" Indeed I have," said Mrs. Grasse, 

And happy I shall be, 
Whenever you may think it well 

To send the child to me.'* 

Caroline and her mother 

Were very glad indeed, 
That to receive the little girl 

Grood Mrs. Grasse agreed. 

With blackberries no longer 

The streets did Lucy pass. 
For she became a milliner. 

And worked with Mrs. Grasse. 

And so industrious she proved. 

So dutiful and mild. 
That Mrs. Grasse soon loved her 

As if she were her child. 
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She offered to adopt her, 
And all her wants supply; 

And gave her everything she left, 
Whenever she should die. 

But Lucy loved her parents 
More than she wished for gain ; 

And with them in their humhle home 
Chose therefore to remain. 

'Twas her delight to lessen 
Their lahour and their care; 

And she desired no happiness 
In which they might not share. 

The farnier to recover 

Did very soon begin, 
And his wife soon was well enough 

To sew, and knit, and spin. 

Greatly were they respected 
For their industry and worth, 

For they had scorned in idleness 
To waste their time on earth. 

And they were not forgetful 
Of the aid they had received, 

But were grateful to the lady 
Who had their wants relieved. 

And daily they prayed fervently 
To God, that he would shed 

His choicest gifts and blessings 
On that good lady's head. 



Curoline with her mothor 

To Bee them often went, 
And ftmai their dwelling the abode 

Of ueotaesB lod ccmtent. 

And, semng them bo hippjr, 

The little girl coofesa'd 
Her mothei'B mode of doing good 

Wiu c«itsin]}r the best. 

And that to bleu the needjr, 

And do them real good, 
We ehoold put tbem in the right way 

To earn a livelihood. 
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THE SICK DOG. 



It was Saturday afbemoon, and had been longed for all the week hy 
little Geordie, as he was called — ^for he was a veiy little fellow. 
Geordie had built himself a boat, and had determined to give it a 
fine sail in a pond not a great way from the house in which he Uved, 
called the Fen Ditch. 

So away he went before he had quite eaten his dinner, with his 
boat in one hand and the remains of a slice of bread-and-butter in 
the other ; for his mother was a poor woman, and Geordie did not get 
meat every day, and never on a Saturday. 

But his cheeks were rosy and his eyes were bright, and his ringlets 
laughed in the wind as he ran along, looking at his boat with eyes of 
delight all the way, and eveiy now and then taking a huge mouthful, 
and then stopping for breath, for fear that the dry crumbs should 
blow down his chest. 

There was a beautiful breeze, as he called it — ^for he called every- 
thing beautiful that pleased him: he had a beautiful piece of bread- 
and-butter, and a beautiful knife, and a beautiful pair of shoes^-only 
his toes peeped through them. 
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He had a kind, cheerful, and tender heart, and so eveiything 
appeared beatiful to him, and few things had the power to make 
him discontented or peevish. But just as Geordie got over the 
warren hills, which led to the place of his destination, he saw Harry 
Dyke, the groom at the groat house of Lady Clover, coming along, 
with several of the boys of the village dancing about him apparently 
in great delight. 

When he came nearer, he found that Harry was carrying, wrapped 
up in a piece of an old sack, a little dog, which Geordie recognised 
as being one which he had before seen vdth its two fore paws leaning 
over the ledge of the sash-pane in Lady Clover's carriage, when she 
drove through the viQage. 

One of the boys had got a couple of brickbats and a long piece of 
cord, and seemed very officious. He called out to Harry, " Harry, 
let me throw him in, will you, there's a good fellow. But won't you 
give him a knock on the head first, just one knock to dozzle him?" 

•* Why, they are going to drown that little pet dog that we children 
used to say lived a great deal better than we did ; and when I have 
been very hungry, I have often wished I was Lady Clover s lap-dog, 
for I heard say that she sometimes gave it rump-steak for its dinner, 
with oyster sauce." So thought httle Geordie to himself; he did not, 
however, say anything. 

" Oh, here is little Geordie," said one of the boys. " Geordie, 
Geordie, come and have some sport ; we are going to drown a dog in 
the Fen Ditch." 

** What are you going to drown it for ?" said Geordie. 

" Oh, to have some fun, I suppose." 

" No, it is not that," said the groom ; ** it is because my lady can't 

E 2 
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bear the nasty thing. It has got the mange, or some disorder. 
There, don't touch it Don't you smell it ? *' 

The poor little dog looked at Geordie, and struggled to get out of 
the sacking : it gave a whine, as if it would be glad to get away from 
its enemies. 

** Lay down, you beast," said Hany, and gave it a severe blow on 
the head. " Lay down : I'll soon settle your business." 

By this time they had come to the Fen Ditch, and the dog was 
placed on the ground and taken from the sackcloth in which it was 
wrapped. It was a deplorable-looking creature, and its hair was off 
m several places. It yelped woefully as it looked around, while the 
boys began to prepare the noose and the brickbat. 

" Oh ! do not drown him !" said Geordie ; pray do not drown him ! 
What are you going to drown him for ? " 

" Why, because he is sick and ill, and dirty. He is no good to 
any one," said Harry. " My lady used to be very fond of him, but 
now he looks such an object, she says he is to be destroyed." 

" Give him to me/* said Geordie. " 111 have him, and keep him 
till he gets weU : he shall have half my dinner every day. Here, 
little dog, have this piece of bread-and-butter." 

" Go away, and leave the dog alone," said the boy who had the 
cord. ** You are not going to spoil our sport : get out of the way 
with you." And so he drew near and fastened the cord to the dog's 
neck 

" Oh ! do give him to me ! Pray don't drown him ! " said Geordie, 
" pray don't ! Oh ! do give him to me ! I will make him well, in- 
deed I will ! Do let me have him, there's a good Harry Dyke ! ' 
and the tears came into Geordie's eyes. 
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•* Go along, Mr. Dog-doctor," said Harry. ** Go along, Mr. 
Cry-baby." 

" Here, Harry, I'll give you my boat for the little dog. It is' a 
beautiful boat : here, put it into the water instead of the dog — do ! 
do ! do! " And so Geordie thrust the boat into Harry's hand, and, 
without waiting to settle the bargain, laid hold of the dog. 

" Leave go of him," said the boy with the cord and brick-bats :" 
** leave go, I tell you ; if you do not, it shall be the worse for you. 
Leave go, or — " 

" Ay, you may rap my knuckles," said Geordie ; " I do not mind 
that. Harry Dike, Harry Dike, am I not to have the dog, and you 
have the boat ? " said he, struggling. 

" Oh, I don't care about it," said Harry. " Take him, if you wiU 
have him. The boat will do for my brother Tom ; and I wish you 
joy of the bargain." 

The other boys hearing this were much disconcerted, and would 
no doubt have molested Geordie still further ; but the little fellow no 
sooner heard Harry's tacit consent, than he set off full speed, with 
the dog imder his arm, in the direction of home. 

When he reached his home he was quite out of breath, and his 
mother was fearful something had happened to him. " Why, 
Geordie, Geordie, what is the matter with you, and what have you 
got under your arm ? " 

Geordie laid down the dog ; and the sight of the poor creature, 
whose looks told the state of disease in which it was, made the good 
woman quite afraid to have it in the house ; and, without hearing 
anything of the circiunstances connected with the poor thing, or giv- 
ing Geordie time to explain, she declared it should not set foot in 
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the house, and drove Geordie and his purchase out of it together, 
telling the latter to take it from whence it came, and that the house 
was not to be converted into an hospital for sick dogs. 

Geordie was more disconsolate than ever. He went into the fields 
with the dog under his arm. Now he laid it down and patted it ; 
then he talked to it, and in his childish manner tried to comfort it. 
The poor creature looked up to Geordie and wagged its tail, and 
seemed quite glad to find that somebody could feel for it. 

*• Ay, that is the way of these lady-folks," thought Geordie to him 
self; " they like their pets, and fondle them enough while they look 
pretty, and frisk about, and play and jump ; but when they get sick 
and ill, or old, then they hang or drown them. I wonder what makes 
them do it ? " 

What to do with the dog Geordie knew not. At last, however, he 
bethought himself that he would take him up into a little loft over a 
small stable which his father had, and there make him a bed with 
some nice hay, and try and make him better. 

So he momited the ladder and got into the loft. He soon made 
the poor thing a bed, and then he thought he would get him some- 
thing to eat — but Geordie had no money. 

He had, however, a good many marbles — ^for Geordie was a capital 
hand at nng-taw — and so he took his marble-bag and went unto the 
green, where several boys were playing, and very soon sold his mar- 
bles. They produced fourpenco, for there were more than fifty, at 
sixteen a penny. 

He then bought some dog's meat, a hal^ennyworth of milk, and a 
halfpennyworth of sulphur, to mix with the milk; for somebody once 
said in his hearing that sulphur and milk was a good physic for 
dogs. 
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He then washed the atumal and fed him ; and what with washing, 
and physicing, and comforting, in a few days the poor d<^ r^ained 
his strength ; in a few days more he regained his cost, and it was not 
many days before he was as well as ever. 

Geordie then ventured to bmg him in to his fatber and mother, 
who seeing the animal quit« changed in appearance, and a lively. 



handsome UtUe dog, and not very old, were qnite pleased with him 
and no less pleased with their son's conduct when it was all explained 
to them. 

Some weeks after this Lady Clover came through the village in her 
carriage, as usual, and was astonished to behold her little dog siting 
mth his fore paws out of Geordie's mother's parlour window, just as 
be used to do out of her ladyship's carriage. 
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Lady Clover alighted, and went towards the house. The dog im- 
mediately began to bark, nor would the soft tones of the lady's voice 
by any means pacify him. In a few minutes she learned the whole 
of her former pet's history, and wished to have him again ; she would 
give Geordie a crown for him, she said. But Geordie would not sell 
his dog. 

" No, I thank you, my lady." 

" Bow, wow, wow," said the little dog. 

" He might be sick again, my lady, and then he would be drowned, 
my lady." 

** Bow, wow, wow — bow, wow, wow." 

'* Keep the plaguesome creature quiet," said her ladyship, "and 
hear me." 

*' Bow, wow, wow, wow, wow, wow, wow, "said the little dog. 

Her ladyship could not obtain a hearing, and left the cottage in 
high displeasure. 

" I would not sell him for his weight in gold," said Geordie — " not 
to Lady Clover." 

Geordie's father had prospered in life, and from being a poor cot- 
tager had become a small farmer. It was some years after this, — 
Geordie having grown almost a man, and Chloe, for that was the 
dog's name, having grown old, — that his fSather had one night returned 
from market with a considerable sum of money, arising from the sale 
of his crops, the principal of which he had to pay away to his land 
lord in a few days. 

Some evil-disposed fellows had obtained a knowledge of this money 
being in the house, and determined to break into it and rob i1 
perhaps to murder those who might oppose them. 
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It was a very dark night, and all were sound asleep, when Black 
Bill and two companions approached on tiptoe, to make an entrance 
into the back premises. 

By means of a centre-bit they soon cut a panel out of the wash- 
house door, and had entered the kitchen without making the least 
noise. Black Bill had a large carving-knife in one hand and a dark 
lantern in the other ; and, supposing the money to be in the bed- 
room, was mounting the stairs to take it, at any hazard. 

The stairs creaked with the weight of the robber, and in a moment 
Chloe aroused the whole house with her barking ; her shrill voice was 
heard in every room. In a moment Geordie was up, with his father's 
blunderbuss at his shoulder. 

" Speak, or I will fire," said he. No answer — ^but a scampering 
through the passage. Geordie followed. He heard the robbers 
making their escape — ^he fired — ^the robber fell. 

Lights were procured. It was found that the fellow was only 
slightly wounded in the leg, which prevented his running away. In 
the morning it was discovered who the robber was — ^it was the very 
boy, now grown a man, who had the cord and the brickbats. 

Ghloe did not live long after this, but died of sheer old age ; not, 
however, you see, till she had amply repaid the kindness which had 
been bestowed upon her by Geordie. Learn from this, my little 
readers, a lesson of humanity. 
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THE SHAMOY. 










I HAVE told you what risks are run by the bird-catchers of Scotland 
and Iceland for the do^vn and eggs of the eider-fowl : I will now give 
you a description of the manner of taking shamoys in the Alps ; and 
you will thence find that the Swiss hunter runs not less risk to catch 
a poor goat, called in that coontry a shamoy, than the others to catch 
the eider-fowl. 

The* native country of these goats, or shamoys, is Switzerland, 
Savoy, and Tyrol. Here they are seen clambering up and running 
along the highest rocks, and browzing upon the moss and herbage. 
They are known frequently to leap over chasms of twenty or thirty 
feet, from cliff to cliff, and are often seen in herds crossing the plains 
of snow. As it is then difficult for them to proceed on account of 
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their small feet and hooked hoofs, the last clunhs upon the backs of 
the others, over which he runs till he is at the head of the herd ; the 
others follow in succession ; and in this manner they traverse the 
most extensive plains with the greatest ease. 

In summer the shamoys remain upon the highest peaks of the 
rocks, or in cold and inaccessible grottos ; but in winter they prefer 
the forests and valleys. As these animals are always running, they 
pass the night under detached rocks, or in their cavities. They have 
for enemies the bears, the wolves, and the vultures, which carry off 
the young in their talons ; as for the old shamoys, they sometimes 
in their flight tumble them from the rocks, and prey upon them 
afterwards. 

But the most dangerous enemy of the shamoys is the Swiss hunter, 
a man whom no dangers can appal, and who is continually risking 
his life for the skin of one of these animals. Before he sets out on 
the chase, he provides himself with a good gun, a perspective glass, a 
bag full of provisions, and a hunting-knife ; he likewise takes with 
him a stick pointed with iron, and a hatchet, that he may be able to 
out a passage as he climbs up hills and over fields of ice ; neither 
does he forget a couple of spikes, which he fixes in the soles of his 
shoes, that he may obtain a firm footing on the ice, and thus b' en- 
abled to pursue the shamoys over the glaciers. 

Furnished with all these indispensably necessary instruments, he 
sets out on his expedition. The usual hour of his departure is 
twelve at night, because he endeavours to reac}i the most elevated 
pasturage of the Alps, to which the shamoys repair to feed, before 
the shepherds of these mountains come thither with their fiocks. 
On his arrival, he looks about with his perspective-glass for game : if 
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he discovers any at some distance, he makes a considerable eircuit, 
and takes particular care not to get to windward, because the emell 

and hearing of the shamoya are so extremely acute that they can 
smell powder at the distance of nearly a mile, and hear the least 
noise. The hunter, therefore, if he would not have his game escape, 
must employ great address in climbing tJie rocky hills till he get* 
within shot of the shamoy which he has in view. Ke commonly en- 
deavours to shoot it on some elevation, where the shamoy, while 
grazing, cannot perceive its enemy : he takes aim, fires, and as soon 
as he sees his game fall, he quickly runs up, and the first thing he 
does is to cut the ham-strii^. 

He serves the poor animal in this way as a measure of precaution ; 
for the shamoya having a very thick skin, and being extremelj te- 
nacious of life, frequently escape a^r they are wounded. 
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BOYS^ MILITARY COMPANIES. 



In a town not a hundred miles ofif, the hoys of two or three 
schools united to form a company. They used to meet for parade 
and exercise every afternoon, as soon as they were dismissed from 
school. The company, the uniform, the manoeuvres, and the mar- 
tial music, took such possession of the minds of those who enlisted, 
especially in the afternoon, that study was almost entirely out of the 
question. Things grew daily worse and worse, and at last it became 
plain that if the company were not broken up, the schools to which 
its members belonged might as well be closed. 

But how could this be done? To persuade our young heroes 
was impossible— and to force them, with arms in their hands, 
was impossible. A single word of well-timed ridicule disbanded 
them. 

In the yard, where one of the schools alluded to was kept, there 
was a large old cock, whose crowing often annoyed the master almost 
as much as the military mania that raged among the pupils. The 
only effectual means of silencing the noisy fellow, was to seize him 
and put him into a bag. When thus shut up in darkness, he pro- 
bably supposed that night had come on, and uttered no sound till he 
was let out again after school. In vain would you chase, or scold 
him — ^he only crowed the louder for it. 
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It waa in tliis yard, that the capttun of our youthful band attended 
school. One day the cock was uncommonly noisy and troublesome. 
After calling to him in vain, at the door, two or three times, "shu, 
shu," the mafit«rat length tunied round, and said to the captun, 
" Dick, take out a file of your men, put that fellow under arrest, and 
keep him in the bag till after school." 

The boys had often done this very deed before — but for a captain 
and hia men to be summoned out in mllitaiy st^le for such a 
purpose ! it was too much — and it broke up the company. Our 
young captain, unable to digest the af&ont, threw up his commission, 
and when the joke reached the parade-ground, it was not long before 
the soldiers all retired from the field. 
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VERACITY OF A MOOR 



A Spanish cavalier having assassinated a Moorish gentleman, in- 
stantly fled from jostice. He was vigorously pursued ; but availing 
himself of a sudden turn in the road, he leaped unperceived over a 
garden wall. The proprietor, who was also a Moor, happened to be 
at that time walking in the garden : the Spaniard fell upon his knees 
before him, acquainted him with his case, and in the most pathetic 
manner implored concealment. 

The Moor listened to him with compassion, and generously pro 
mised his assistance. He then locked him in a summer-house, and 
left him, with an assurance that when night approached he would 
provide for his escape. 

A few hours afterwards the dead body of his son was brought to 
him, and the description of the murderer exactly agreed with the 
appearance of the Spaniard, whom he had then in custody. He 
concealed the horror and suspicion which he felt, and retiring to his 
chamber remained there tUl midnight ; then going privately into the 
garden, he opened the door of the summer-house, and thus accosted 
the cavalier : ** Christian," said he, '* the youth whom you have 
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murdered was my only son. Yonr crime merits the severest punish- 
ment ; but I have solemnly pledged myself for your security, and I 
disdidn to violate even a. rash engagement with a cruel enemy." 

He conducted the Spaniard to the stables, and furnishing him with 
one of his swiftest mules, " Fly," said he, " whilst the dailmesa of 
the night conceals you. Your hands are polluted with blood. But 
God is just ; and I humbly thank him that my iaith is unspotted, 
and that I have resigned judgment unto him." 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE KHINOCEROS. 



Thebb is a hard word which mj joung readers will be likely to 
stomble at — ^it is — Pachydermatous ; come, try again ; now for the 
meaning: it is — thick-skinned. The animal here represented is 
said to belong to a genus of the pachydermatous mammalia — that is, 
to those who have thick skins. Such is the Elephant, Hog, &c. 

This animal is remarkable also for a horn, not on the head, but on 
the nose ; hence the name, from the Greek Ehiniceros. This horn 
is not bone, nor has it any connection with the bones of the animal 
any more than the claws of a cat. The horn of the rhinoceros 
grows on a disc or plate closely set with pores, by which it has 
enormous strength; it is a formidable weapon, and is used both 
offensively and defensively by the animal — more generally, however, 
in tearing its way through branches, and grabbing up the roots from 
the ground, on which it feeds when it can get nothing better. 

The beast has a clumsy look ; the legs are short and thick ; th^ 
skin is of immense thickness and strength, and gathered into folds^ 
with very few hairs, and these generally near the tail, or on the 
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margin of the ears ; the bones are thick and compact, and the hide 
resists a leaden bullet, unless fired from a gun very close. 

There are several kinds of this animal ; some have two horns. 
The one^homed rhinoceros is the unicorn of the ancients, and is now 
found on the Indian Continent. In consequence of its boldness and 
strength, the hunting of the rhinoceros is one of the most splendid 
and hazardous of the sports of the east: it is sought for in the 
jungles, and is often found in parties of about half a dozen, led on 
bj the largest of the whole, as is the case with the herds of 
elephants. 

The hunters are mounted on elephants, and as soon as a herd is 
discovered, the elephants are made to charge upon them, while the 
hunters fire : when the rhinoceros turns, it endeavours to rip up the 
elephant, and very frequently overturns it with its riders. The 
danger is, that when they are disturbed, they often become furious, 
and should a hunter happen to be exposed, it is very difficult for him 
to escape, unless he possesses great coolness and presence of mind 
then, if he will wait till the enraged animal makes a run at him, and 
will then spring suddenly on one side to let him pass, he may gain 
time enough to re-load his gun before the beast makes at him 
again. 

A very curious adventure happened in India, not many miles from 
Bombay, in the year 18^2. An officer in the British army, attended 
by his son, a lad only 13 years old, had gone into the jungle to shoot 
monkeys ; they had not been long engaged in this cruel sport, when 
a rhinoceros was seen at a short distance snuffing up the air and 
stamping his front feet in great excitement. The officer advanced at 
him directly, determined to kill him if possible. He had a double- 
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barrel gun, with wiucfa he discharged one shot after the other rapidly, 
and retreated behind a tree: the rhinoeeiDS upon this, chaiged 
furiously, and in a mmute drove the officer from his position, and 
who, in attempting to fily to another post, stumbled and fell ; the 
furious beast made a dreadful plunge at him, and ripped up the 
breast of his coat, and his horn got entangled in his sash, 
and he was thrown oyer the head of the animal, and fell down 
insensible, when the ihinoceros turned round to despatch him. The. 
boy, however, with admirable presence of mind, had seized his father s 
gun and re-loaded it, then advancing quickly to the ear of the beast, 
discharged one barrel, which made him reel; the boy then drew 
back, and discharged the second into his mouth, when he fell 
dead instantly. 

He now went to his father and raised him up— he was dreadfully 
lacerated — but he succeeded in lying up his wounds, when soon after 
he came to himself; he then led him as well as he could to the edge 
of the jungle, and procured assistance. Thus he saved his father's 
life ; and this anecdote may serve as a lesson for my yoimg readers 
on coolness and courage ; which they should endeavour to cultivate 
whenever they are able. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE HORSE, 



'*' Thb hone be is noble, aad yafiant, ftud strong, 
And looks all on fire as he gallops akmg 
Wiih his long flowing mane, and his ringlets that deck 
The rieh srebed ooire of his beanttftii neck. 
How he snorts when he hears the fierce tmmpet alar, 
The clash of the sword, and the thunders of war! 
How pnmdly he bears the bra^e chieftain on high, 
And shows his full soul in the glow of his e^\ 
He prances in foam, and bounds onwards in glee. 
As wild as the billow that springs from the sea; 
And the sparks from his hoofs as be dashes away, 
Are scattered around like the glittering spray." 



I have TOLD you in another part of those thick-skinned animals called 
i^e pachydermaUnu fnammaUa ; the horse is another of them, and its 
generic name is equiis. 
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Of the genus there equtu are not many species, the horse properly 
so called, the ass, the zehra, and the quagga. These all resemhle 
each other in the structure of their skeletons ; outwardly the chief 
distinction is the length of the ears, and the different character of 
the nose, the mane, and the tail; the wild ass, the zebra, the 
qvMgga, and the wild horse of central Asia are all found on the 
margins of the great sandy deserts, or where there is great breadth 
of country characterized by diyness; in all places where they are 
found native they are inhabitants of the plains, and not found on 
mountains, among rocks, or in close forests, neither do they follow 
the lines of the great rivers and the rich savannahs so much as the 
ox tribes. Their solid feet enable them to bound lightly along hard 
pastures and sandy plains, and they are usually fouiM in large flocks 
or droves, and living in great harmony with each other, although the 
males occasionally fight desperate battles. 

The horse is an inhabitant of the Eastern continent only, no trace 
of it having been met with as showing it to have existed in any part 
of America, until it was taken there by European settlers. But yet 
in the vast plains of South America they abound in a kind of wild 
state as cats do in our parks and forests. The wild horses of South 
America and of the plains northward of Mexico are of the Spanish 
race, and were originally conveyed from Spain by the first conquerors. 
In some places of South America, particularly in the districts of the 
river Plata, they are to be seen in great numbers, some of the herds 
amounting to not less than ten thousand animals. 

The Arabian or Arab horse is entitled to take the lead among all 
the breed of horses; they are seldom more than 13 or 14 hands high; 
their pace is rapid and graceful, and they can continue travelling 
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fiY>m fifty to sixty miles a day for many days ; their wind is good, 
and they oany their beads and toils in a very graceful manner. The 



horses of Arabia are divided info nibee and ignibee, the latter b^ng 
doomed to dniilge, and the former reserved for the saddle, highly 
esteemed and kindly treated by their owners. The Arab word which 
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designates the ignibee means without pedigree, and that which 
designates the nibee means with pedigree, and some of these 
pedigrees are known for aboye a thousand years. The best horses 
are bred by the Bedouins of the north part of Arabia, and the 
genealogy inyariably reckoned from the mother. 

The English race-horse is perhaps the finest horse in the world 
for swiftness ; they are called blood horses, but that does not mean 
that they are pure Arabian blood, but a mixture with the English 
breed. 

The Hunter is the English horse which stands next in blood to 
the "high mettled racer." This horse possesses many excellent 
qualities, having more bone and power than the race-horse, and more 
capable of prolonged exertion. 

The Boadster is a handsome horse, plump, round, of graceful 
figure, active, and of excellent service in all particulars. 

The Dray-horse is the largest found in this country ; it is a portly 
animal, and capable of powerful effect for a short time. It is sup- 
posed that the first import of this horse was from Flanders. 
They are more abundant in London than in any other part, and 
some of the teams of the great brewers, such as Messrs. Barclay's, 
exhibit horses of extraordinary dimensions and of great muscular 
beauty ; they are extremely docile, and may be managed by mere in- 
fants. These horses are highly prized in India, and on a late 
occasion when Lieutenant Barnes was sent on an expedition to 
appease the wrath of Zungeet Singh, a team of dray-horses were 
considered as the most acceptable present that could be sent to that 
personage, and the chieftain was so much delighted with them, that 
he sent to the British governors of India a letter, expressing his 
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admiration of the animalB, and stating, that the $hmt of their ample 
shoes was so splendid, that the moon had been pozzled aa to whether 
it should or should not enter into comparison with them, and venture 
to shine after their arrival at Lahore. 

The Quagga is an African species, and very abundant in the terri. 
tory of the cape, where it is found in large herds, especially in the 
interior of the country. It ia a small animal, and well represented 
in the engraving; the Ethiopian fits him out veiy prettily, and makes 
use of him as a war-horse. Its colours on the head and neck are a 
deep blackish brown, streaked with greyish white, the ground colour 
on the body is clear brown, on the back becoming paler on the sides, 
and passing into pure white in the middle of the under part 

I will tell you more about horses another time. 



WALKS ABOUT LONDON". 



I TOLD mj young friends that I should resume my walks abouf 
London in the spring, and tell them about the London Lions, as 
they are called ; and I now fulfil mj plei^. 



Mj friends will then imagine me to be standing at the ponds, ot 
reseiToiiB, at Charing Cross, looking at the fountains playing int« 
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them. The firat oligMt I pass, on m; right hand, is s rather heaTj- 
looking building but extenHive, receding from the street, but com- 
municating vith it bf advancing wings. The part which you see 
here represented is of Qte lonio order. It wtu built by lUpley, in 
the reign of George II., on the site of a mansion called Wallingford 
House. In this building are the offices and spacious abodes of tlie 
Lords of the Admiralty, together with a handsome hall. On the top 
of the buildii^ is a semaphore, or telegraph, which communicates 
orders by s^nal to the principal ports of the kingdom. 

Passing along, I s(Hm came to the Horse Guards, or War OfGce. 
It holds its name of Horse Guards, from its being the principal 



station where the military corps are generally on duty. It iaa noble 
building of hewn stone, erected in 1730, at an CApense of above 
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£30,000. Yon see, at th« front is a gateway, at the sides of whidi 
are two Btone paiilions, or hone Bentrf-boxes, where two fine-lookiiig 
fc^we, with shimng breastpIateB,'long heavy boots, fierce monstachios, 
and tartar- looking helmets, sit for show, or ss sentries, mount guard. 
At t«n o'clock every moniing the troop musters in array — trumpets 
sound, drama beat, swords sre shouldered — and little, thin stxiplings, 
with pale fiicea and weak voices, call out, " Take close order — 
ma-a-r-ch I " and the eight is a voij pretty one, I assure yon. 

Neariy opposite to the Horse Guards is the Banqueting House (^ 
Whitehsll. The edi£ce shown in the cut is only a single paviUon of 
tbe ancient palace of that name. Old Whitriiall was of great 



extent, not only occupying the ground between this building and the 
river, bat even extending across tlie atreet to the verge of St. James's 
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Pa)rk, on the othef side of the Horse Guards. The present building 
was the scene of one of the most memorable events in English 
history : namely, the execution of Charles I., who walked out of the 
centre window on the scaffold, January 30, L648. 

Ciossing the park, the rambler soon comes to the garden-front of 
the palace of St. Jameses, the site of which was formerly occupied by 
an hospital for lepers, which was erected here before the Conquest, 
and continued till the reign of Henry YIII. It has been the scene 
of many important transactions. It was for some time the prison of 
Charles I. ; and here his body was brought after his execution, and 
exhibited for some days to the public. Cromwell is said to hare 
been one of the visitors, muffled up in a cloak and otherwise dis- 
guised. He walked roimd the corse, exclaiming " Dreadful necessity ! " 
and withdrew. Here Edward IV. was born. Close to the palace is 
York House, the mansion of the Duke of Sutherland, and where his 
grace and the amiable and beloved duchess not only give the most 
splendid entertainments, but dispense the most disinterested charity. 
In this residence is the unique gallery of paintings called the 
" Stafford Collection." 

I now entered the Green Park, which has of late years been 
beautifully laid out in what is called the natural style of gardening. 
I recollect when the beautiful piece of water which now makes so 
many beautiful curvatures, having islands interspersed, to have been 
one long paralellogram, stiff and formal. Here, too, I saw, in 18 J 4, 
the great commemoration of our victories during the three days' fjEur, 
festivities and rejoicings, which took place on the establishment of 
peace. There was a grand naval sham-fight in these waters — ^mi> 
niature men-of-war, frigates, and bomb ships pelted each other with 
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blank cartridgba for some houra. In the midst of the rejoidngs, a 
heautiful ChineBe bridge, which extended over the centre of the 



water, tixik fire and burnt splendidly. The populace thought it was 
a piece of the entertaininent, and applauded magnificently ; but alas I 
it was an accident, and several people lost their lives. 

I re-entered Parliament Street bj the Horse Guards, and, tuniing 
to the right, soon reached the Treaaui?, which looks into the park 
behind. The side fronting Parhament Street — and which is at thia 
moment undergoing repairs— is a portion of the old palace of 
Cardinal Wolaey ; but little of its antique state can now be eeen. 
Beaide it ia the new Privy Council Office. The principal front has 
a seriea of attached columns, and a magnificent entatJatnre finished 
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vith a. baluBtrade. The offices for the Home Department are in a 
house close by ; and the ofBces for Foreign Affitirs are on the left 
side of Downing Street Square ; and those for the War Department 
on the same side &icii^ the street. 

FEissing towards Westnunst^r, we soon obtain a glimjse of the 
New Houses of Parliament ; and WeslminBter Hall stands proodlf 



before us, and is one of the most Yenerable remains of Ei^ish 
architecture; and it has been associated with royal pageaotiy for 
nearly a century. It was ori^ally built by William BufiiB, as a 
banijueting-room. The present structure was erected by Richard II. ; 
and here Henry III. feasted six thousand persons, in honour oS lh« 
eonmation of Queen Eleanor. 
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Westmiuster Hall has been, from tbe period of its erection, the 
place where the Coronation banquets have been held. It waa 
ancientiy the custom for tbe sovereign to proceed from the Tower on 
the precedii^ evening and sleep at Westminster, and in the morning 
to take bis seat on the throne and give the regalia t^ those appointed 
to bear them in the ceremony. 

The great hall is allowed to be the lai^est room in Europe 
unsupported bj pillars, being 270 feet in length, 90 feet high, and 
74 broad. The roof is a tine specimen of the carpentry of the 



middle t^es. In this halt Charles I. was tried, and found guilty of 
treason to the State; and on tbe top of it some yeare after the heads of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were fixed. Tradition relates that 
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in &e reign of James II., ihe head of Cromwell waa blown oif the 
pole, and, being picked up, was afterwards presented to the Russell 
family. 

Such ia one of my recent milks through London. In another part 
of my Annual mil be foond some jonmeyings eastward equally full of 



THE MOTHER. 



How oarefiiily Ibe anxious bird 
PreUcta her iufiuit brood, 

Headleu hemlf or banger's pain, 
Slu oft Q^ecU her liwd. 
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While they in feeble state remain, 
She is their watchfiil friend; 

And when they perfect strength attain, 
Her tender labours end. 

The eider duck is known to tear 
The down from her own breast, 

And leave her parent bosom bare, 
To line her duckling's nest 

Yet should she ever chance to meet 
These ducklings when full grown, 

Sho, would not then her children greet, 
Nor know them for her own. 

But shall the mother ere foi^t 
The babe upon her knee, 

When it has ceased to be the pet 
Of helpless infancy? 

Her anxious thoughts are not confined 
To clothing, and to food; 

She watches o'er her infant's mind. 
She strives to make it good. 

And when from the fond mother's side, 
The child is forced to part. 

No seas or mountains can divide 
Its image from her heart. 

Oh, little child, remember this! 

Who at your mother's knee. 
Now stand to give your doll a kiss, 

Beneath the arbour tree. 



STORY OF A SAILOIUBOT. 



CHAPTER II. 

I LEFT Tom Bleeping — h% did not however sleep loDg, for before day- 
bresk the nind had shifted, and blew out of the harbour a smart 
breeze, and the boatswain began to pipe all bands with bis shrill 
whistle. Tom heard it, and with it a tremendous crash, like the 
falling of three or four tons of chain, a crack, a whack, and a rumble 
—he started up, half awake and half asleep, hearing the whistle he 
thought himself on a rulroad, and that the engine had driven off the 
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line ; while be was thinking what he had better do — down he went 
head foremost, his heels in the air — ^the boatswain^s mate had cut the 
bearers of his hammock at the head ; Tom was speedily awoke bj 
this, and had he. not, he soon would have been, by the savage kick he 
received from the mate, and the fierce round oath he swore at him. 
** Ton deck you lubber, in the twinkle of a bed-post," said he ; and 
gave the lad a blow over the head and shoulders with a rope's end, 
and up Tom went, whether by the heels or the head he did not 
know. 

When he got on deck all was hurry scurry ; the wind was blowing; 
a signal gun was firing ; the anchor was being weighed with a loud 
yoe heave yoe ; the men, some of them, were scampering up the 
rattlings ; others hoisting at the hallyards ; some running one way 
and some another. Tom was several times knocked down, but at 
last being told to hold on a rope at the crank, he kept out of harm's 
way, and in the dim grey of the morning saw the ship standing 
nobly out of the harbour ; as the day began to brighten he looked 
around him, and beheld five other ships, two large and three small, 
in company. 

"Where are we going to?" enquired Tom of the cook*s mate; who 
seemed to enjoy his apparent consternation, as he smoked his pipe 
with great sangfroid,, . , 

"To Davy Jones/* said the youth. 

•* What country does he live in ?'* said Tom. 

" In the country of dead fishes* eyes, sharks' grinders, mermaids, 
cockle shells, and ambergris,'* replied the mate. 

" Is it fisur away ?" aaktid Tom, vdth a look ^ipressive of the most 
innocent ignorance^ 
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"Far — what an ignoramus you are — go and ask thelob-loll^bof;" 
with that the joutig sparker turned on his heel and vanished. 

The wind now blew with increased violence, and the Arethnn 
being a good sailor, had passed far ahead of her accompanying 
squadron, who, by noon, were scarcely discernible in the horizon 
astern. The captain of the frigate was named Martin, or as they 



used to call him. Black Bill, from his black caHy hair, thick whiskers, 
and dark ekin, was the very ideal of a British Bailor ; he was active as 
a monkey, bold as a lion, as fierce in fight as a wild cat, hs gentle as 
a lamb in his usual mood, heart whole, blunt, sincere, off hand, an 
enemy to all deceit and craft, yet cunning enough when he thought 
people were trying to get the weather-guage of him, but above all, a 
lover of bravery, enterprise, daring, and a generous rewarder of every 
good action that came under his notice. 

As the weather continued to get worse, the captain had bo much 
to do with regard to the frigate, that he had no time to think of Tom 
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or any of the other fifty new hands that were taken on board ; but as 
Tom looked a poor milksop of a thing, he on one occasion turned his 
eye upon him, when he found him holding on one of the pumps when 
the ship lurched low. *' What milksop is that ?" he said; but before 
he could get an answer, crack was heard above, and down came the 
fore-top-mast with part of the fore-top-gallant sail : *' take in the main- 
top-gallant sail, and new reefs on your top-sails," was the order; " clear 
away above, cheerly, cheerly." 

Away went the saucy frigate under close reefed top-sails and 
courses, as much as she could stagger under, while heavy seas kept 
dashing over the weather bow, and the live lumber began to kick 
about, all afloat in the lee scuppers. 

Just at this moment, a man who had been on the fore-top-mast 
head, and who had altered his position to the main-topmast head, 
cried out, **a sail on the lee bow.'* Every eye was turned towards 
it. In a moment the captain was in the fore-top with his telescope, 
and after having " taken a sight " cried out to the first lieutenant, 
" 'tis the lee ship of the French squadron, the old A chillies, let's walk 
into her at once ; take out your reefs, set another fore-top gallant- 
mast,'' and in a few minutes she was under as much canvas as she 
could carry to a quarter's wind, which she now had. The drum beat 
to quarters ; the decks were cleared ; every gun was run out, chests 
of wads in readiness, and the fire screens hung up. Captain Martin 
visited every part of the decks to see that the officers and men were 
properly stationed, and giving all the same directions not to fire till 
within pistol shot ; and now the boarders were armed, pikes, toma- 
hawks, and cutlasses distributed, an abundant supply of ball cailiidges 
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were handed to the mariners, fH^ncipallj by the s^ency of Tom, vho 
found himself elevated to the important rank of ponder-monkej. 

The wind had fallen, but there was still & stifEish breeze at play, 
and the Bea wafted about in fine etyle ; the frigate soon b^an to 
overhaul her chase, and as she neared it, beheld beyond her seven 
sail of the line, all of whom hod tacked and were beating up. The 
captain never looked abaft to see if any of his squadron were in sight. 



but pressed forward, determined to sink, take, bum, or destroy 
the first ship he could get at, and then to fight his way out of danger 
as well as he could, trusting to the bravery of his crew and the fine 
sailing qualities of hia frigate. 

At about seven o'clock in the evening we came up so hand over 
hand vnth the chase, that she did not like it, and stuck out more 
canvas, to enable her to get to her own squadron. She was a noble 
three-decker of eighty guns, the Arethusa was only sixty-four, but that 
was nothing in the way of odds. As wc pressed on, the Achilties 
did tKit like it, so she ran up the tii-colour at her mizeo, and fired in 
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quick succession her long stem chasers, which being double-shotted, 
knocked away the binnacle, and killed one of the men at the wheel. 
" Steady, boys," said the captain, and held the wheel till another man 
had taken the place of the one who had fallen. Steady was the word, 
and not a shot did we think of returning till we closed upon the 
leather quarter, when putting the helm hard up, we stretched across 
her stem, till our broadside bore upon her gingerbread work abaft, 
and then she had the contents of our guns, which were double- 
shotted. This evidently astonished her, and as the smoke blew off, 
we perceived that her mizen-top-mast had been knocked away, and 
was hanging over the side ; this was a fortunate accident of which we 
tookadvantage ; we were now about thirty yards from her stem, the helm 
was put a starboard, and as we bore up, we gave her another broad- 
side, as hot as she could take it. 

This was warm work, and poor Tom scarcely knew what to make 
of it ; he had been employed running to and fro from the hatchway 
leading to the magazine with powder, so what with the noise, the 
confusion, the smoke, the hurrahing, and splinters flying, he was not 
a little bewildered ; he however felt that he was a Briton, and that 
•* England expected every man to do his duty." so therefore he 
worked away cheerfully. Many a fine fellow did he see cut in two 
by shot, some terribly mangled by splinters, some with legs shot off, 
some with their heads blown away and their brains scattered upon 
the stauncheons, while the blood trickled down the scuppers ; at last, 
something struck poor Tom on his legs and down he went, a loud 
cheer arose from the upper deck, and the last sounds he heard were 
that the French were trying to board. 

The frigate had run in under tho lee quarter of the French ship ; 
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at Hie instant of the contact the French c^tain with about fifty yery 
ferocioaB fellows, dashed down from the bowsprit ; but they had a 
warm reception, the hold fellows of the Arethusa met them hand to 
hand, killed their captain, and in return, poured into the ship so 
quickly, that in a few minutes the ^eater part of her crew were 
killed or driven below, and the English Jack waved proudly at the 
main-mast head — the Achillies was taken ; next' morning, Tom who 
was badly wounded, heard the whole stor^ from the lips of an old 
black woman, wife of the cook's mate, and of her and Tom's further 
adventuree I shall tell you in my next 



PARLEY'S JOURNEY IN SACRED PLACES 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. 



Some time ago I gave mj young friends an accouut of some of mj 
travi^ls in tlie East, when I was a younger man than I am now ; I 
shall continue these Kketches from time to dme, and at present shall 
content myself with saying a few words about the river Jordui and 
the Dead Sea. 

I had to start from Jericho, which if you recollect, is often alluded 
to in Scripture. In ancient days it was a walled town of considerable 
size and strength. : now it is nothing more than an assemblage of the 
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poorest and most wretched huts that can be imagioed, and nothing 
but desolation on eveiy side ; beyond Jericho the plain is BtiU more 
barren, in many parts the sandy soil was impregnated with salt, and 
the only vegetation waa atumpy shrubs ; I passed by many rocks of 
« threatening character as I drew near the river, one in particular in 



a little creek at one side . had a most curious appearance, being 
literally cleft in twain by some horrid convulsion of nature and look- 
ing awfully sublime. 

In the immediate vicinity of the river and on its banlis are long 
lines of willows and rushes. It was the dry season, and the breadth 
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of it was not quite forty feet ; the water is muddy, and arppeaped at 
intervals to run very deep ; the willows, tamarinds, and numerous 
shnibs which grow rankly on the borders of the stream, form quite a 
forest and entangled wilderness ; no human habitation is nigh, and 
it is diJQ&cult to explore the plain beyond, lesttfaie traveller should fall 
a prey to the roving creatures of the desert. 

Such has been the general aspect of the valley of the Jordan for 
ages, whilst its waters have performed their yearly pilgrimage ; the 
time was when towns and numerous villages flourished here ; now it 
is abandoned to the wayward sons of Ishmael. Civilisation has long 
left its borders ; in the place of the com, the wine, the oil, the produce 
of the palm, and the precious balsam, has succeeded a wild and 
inhospitable waste, covered vwth thorns and prickly shrubs. 

I followed the course of the Jordan with feelings highly elated, 
I could not but remember how God's wonders had been performed 
there, nor that the Saviour of mankind had been baptised there, and 
after prooceeding for some hours, I at last came in view of the Dead 
Sea. The heat was excessive, all was as still as death, and this 
together with the striking wildness of the scene around, piv)duced a 
silent melancholy on our whole party ; there was nothing, however, 
in the sea itself to depress the feelings, the water was as clear as 
crystal, and seemed so inviting that I determined on a bathe. I had 
read much of the buoyancy of the Dead Sea, and now felt glad of an 
opportunity to test it ; at first I doubted, but no sooner did I go 
beyond my depth, than I felt myself borne up as on some solid 
body, which sensation increased the farther I swam from the 
shore. 

This buoyancy arises f rem the specific ^pntvity o£ the water ; the 
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taste is extremely pungent and bitter, end my eyes felt rery sore lor 
a long time after I bad bathed, while my face and hands were 
covered with a thin coat of salt The shore of the lake was strewed 
with shrubs and branches of trees, which had been thrown up from 
time to time, bat I conld nut find a single shell or any other vestige 
to lead us to conclude tliat any creators lived in its waters. 



The rocka around the Dead Sea are aa peculiar as those on the 
confines of the Jordan, huge masses standing up hke pillows ; 
on the west side they are very precipitous, many abounding in caves 
and deep holes like those shown in the engraving. 



Oft JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 

In Holj Scripture diis body of water has received many appellations, 
it is called the sea of the plain, the salt sea, and the east sea ; the 
Greek and Roman writers caH it the sea of Asphaltitua, i, e., the 
Bituminous lake ; and the Arabs of the present day know it under 
the names of " fiahar il Mout," the Dead Sea ; or " Bahar Loot," 
the sea of Lot. 

The Dead Sea flows over the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, those 
cities of the plain which God destroyed for their wickedness, and 
looking on it, I could not but shudder at the Just judgments of God 
upon the wicked, and hoped that our favoured land might never 
require such signal judgments for the correction of our sins. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BEARS. 
Never be a "bear." 



The bear is what some people would call an " ugly customer ** to 
come in contact with on a snowy plain, just about nightfall. His 
embraces are by no means to be sought after, and his friendship is 
too pressing to be entertained even for a moment. 

Bears are of various kinds, white, brown, grey, grizzly, and black, 
and they are found in all the northern districts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and in some parts of Norway are very numerous ; but among 
all the kinds the black and the brown are the most celebrated. 

The brown bear is a solitary animal, inhabiting the chasms and preci- 
pices, and frequently choosing for its abode the hollow of some tree ; 
there it lives for some months in the winter without provisions, 
seemingly on the exubei-ance of its former flesh which it had acquired 
in summer. 

The black bears are common in Canada, and inhabit those trees 
which are hollow at the top, but when hunted, are forced from their 
retreats by setting fire to the tree, by which means the old one 
generally issues out first and is shot by the barbarous hunters, and 
the young ones as they descend are caught in a noose, and are either 
kept or killed for provision. 
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In northern countieB these animaJs retire about the beginning of 
October into their dens or caves, where thej prepare for themselves 
a bed of green leaves and moss ; here they continue till the 
ensuing spring, eubaisting tfaroi^h the winter entirely without food 

In some of the thinly inhabited districta of Greenland, such aa 
those uninhabitable spots shown in the cut, where ice and snow abound 
through nearly the whole year, bears are both numerous and 



deetructive. Whenever they are seen to approach the cultivated 
parts, the natives unite in pursuing them, in order to prevent the 
race from increasing in their neighbourhood. As these animals ars 
generally very ferocious when wounded, the hunters seldom venture 
to go out against them in parties smaller than four or five in number. 
They arm themselves with long spears, and are attended by d<^. 
. Bean are vei; nnmerouB in Kamtschatka ; they are often seen 
Ha 
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roaming about the plains in great numbers, and would long since 
have been exterminated wer^ they not more tame here than in other 
parts. When a Kamtschatdale espies a bear, he endeavours to con- 
ciliate its friendship at a distance, accompanying his gestures by 
courteous words. The bears are here so familiar, that the children 
gather roots, herbs, or turf for fuel, in the midst of a whole drove 
of these animals, and are never disturbed by them in their employ- 
ment; if any of the bears come up to them, it is only to eat something 
out of their hands. 

In other countries bears are hunted by the inhabitants. In Russia, 
in consequence of the well known partiality of these animals for 
honey, the Russians sometimes fix to the trees where bees are hived 
a heavy log of wood at the end of a long string ; when the unwieldy 
creature climbs up to get at the hive, he finds himself interrupted by 
the log ; he pushes it aside and attempts to pass it, but in returning 
it strikes him such a blow, that in a rage he flings it from him with 
greater force, which makes it return with greater violence, and he 
sometimes continues this, till the poor animal is either killed or falls 
from the tree. 

Bears are so remarkably attached to each other, that the hunters 
never dare fire at a young one while the parent is on the spot, for if 
the cub happens to be killed, she becomes so enraged, that she will 
eithw revenge herself or die in the attempt ; if on the. contrary, the 
mother should be shot, the cub will continue with her long after she 
is dead. 

The bear represented in the large engraving, is the white or Polar 
bear; he is rather a aedate-looking animal, inhabits both the sea 
and the land, and passes most of his time on the ice ; often do they 
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get a ride of twd or tliree hundred miles upon an iceberg, and thej 
hare in this v&j been sometimes conveyed into latitudes toany leagues 
Bouth of their native eountiy. These bears live in a state of continual 
warfare with all the species of seals, and with the arctic walrus,;or sea 
cow, whioh they kill and devour upon the ioe. 



Barentz in his vojage in search of a north-east passage to China, 
had certain proofs of the ferocity of the bear in Nova Zembla ; theiy 
attacked his seamen, seizing them in their mouth, carrying them off 
with the utmost ease, and devouring tbem even in the sight of their 
comrades. 

A few years ago, the crew of a boat belonging to the whale 
fishery, shot at a bear at a short distance off, and woonded it ; the 
animal immediately set up a grievous howl, and ran along the ica 
towards the boat, bnt, before he reached it. a second shot was fired, 
which also hit him; this served but to increase his fiiiy; he presently 
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■wain to the boat, and in attempting to get ou board, placed one of 
hia feet opon the gunwale of the boat, but a sailor having a hatchet 
in his hand, aaid, " Hands uS, Fompe;," and cut it off. The animal, 
however, continued ta swim revei^fully after the boat, till it reached 
the Bhip, when he followed the men, and was attempting to get up 
the side, when another shot was fired at him, which laid him low. 

There are many other interesting stories about bears, which I shall 
tell jou at some other time. 



BOATING EXTRAORDINARY; 

OB. A LITTLE BOT's TBULS. 



CHAPTER I. 
William Manl/ had a ponj, a whip, a hutch full of rabbits, tops. 
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marbles, kites one or two, and hoops quite a selection, fine clothes to 
walk in, boots to ride in, and a#great many other comforts ; but yet 
he was by no means a happy boy, for whenever he saw another boy 
in the possession of anything he had not he grieved at it, and never 
let his mamma rest till he had obtained it. 

One day he went to the sea-beach, and there he saw the boats 
sailing in all directions, and the little luggers dancing about hither 
and thither on the billows, and among other things he saw George 
Playfair and Thomas Thomson, who had each prpcured a smart 
rigged cutter. George Playfair s was about three feet long and 
beautifully rigged ; Thomson's was quite as large, but he had 
contented himself with three lug sails, which looked very well, and 
made his boat sail the better. 

When Master William saw the boats sailing one against the 
other, he positively leaped with delight ; but his joy was soon turned 
into peevishness, for he reflected he had not got a boat : but he 
determined to have one, and with tears in his eyes ran off to his 
mother. 

When he reached home, he sought his mother till he found her 
when he had done so, he began to importune her by that pretty 
eloquence for which some boys are so remarkable. 

" Dear mother," said he, without further prelude, " do give me a 
pound to buy a boat with ? I can buy a splendid one for that money, 
rigged, sails, and all complete." 

" That is a very large sum to spend in one article," said his 
mother, " and I cannot afford it ; why do you want to buy a boat so 
suddenly ? " 
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" Oh, George Playfair has a boat, and so has Thomas Thomson ; 
but 1 have not got ona, and I cannot plaj with them at all." 

" But will they not let you see theira awim?" said his mother. 

" Yea, ma,' " replied William, " bat they are not mine, and when I 
see th^rs sailing about in the bay, I wish I bad one too ; ancl do 



you know, dear mother, I almost wished the other day if I had not 
one that they had not. I felt quite vexed to think they should have 
such nice boats and I had not." 

" Then do you know, my child, that yoB had a Tery eril feeing in 
ymtrbreasL .Shall 1 1^ yoa what it was?" 
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" If you please, mother." 

*' But first you must tell me whether it made you feel comfortable 
or uncomfortable ?" 

** Oh, I felt as if I could cry once or twice, and then I had a good 
mind to give PlayfSair's boat a tilt over, only I was afraid he would 
give me a beating. There was, however, a bigger boy ibxa. I, who 
got behind the hedge, and threw over a lazge brickbat, splash into 
the water, which very nearly upset it.*' 

" And how did you feel when you saw the brickbat splash into the 
water, and endanger Ihe boat ?*' 

** Oh, I felt quite pleased — I wished however it had gone quite 
upoQ it — I think I should have been more pleased at that.^ 

" And pray, have you invited Master Playfair to come to your birth- 
day party on Tuesday evening ?" 

" No, mamma ; you told me only to invite whom I liked, and I did 
not ask him." 

"And why not?" 

" Oh, I do not like him half so much as I used to do." 

" Why do you not like him ?" 

" He seems so proud of his boat and all that, makes such a fuss 
about it, also makes her sail so beautifully, talks so much about his 
foresail, mainsail, and jib ; and I have not got a boat at all.*' Here 
little William began to cry. 

" Ay,'* said his mother, " you are very unhappy, a veiy miserable, 
sad, wretched little boy.'* 

" Yes, tha — tha — that I am,*' sobbed William, " ver — ^ver — ^ver — 
veiy unhappy;" and here again he wept as if he would never 
leave ofiE^ till his eyes were quite red and sore with weeping, and his 
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little pocket-handkerchief was as if it had been dipped in a tub of 
water. 

*' Yes, you are very wretched indeed," said his mamma. 

" Yes, very, very. Do give me the pound, there's a dear mother, 
and let me buy a boat T 

** No, my child," said his mother, " not one farthing must you 
have of me. It is not the want of a pound or a boat that makes 
you so wretched ; it is the wicked passions you have, which you are 
not able to subdue, and all the money in the world would not make 
you happy — ^but for a moment.** 

" What ! wicked passions, mamma ? I am sure I do not feel any 
wicked passions ; I only want a boat like Playfair's." 

'* Listen to me, William. You were not satisfied at seeing Play- 
fair's boat swim, but wished for one of-your own. This was natural, 
and perhaps reasonable. But when you wished because you had not 
a boat that others had not got them — it was the bad passion envy, 
that took hold of you — ^and immediately you were imhappy. Then 
you rejoiced at the brickbat when it splashed the water over Playfeir's 
boat ; this my son was a cruel passion, it was spite or malice ; had 
you been big enough you would have destroyed your pla3rfellow's toy, 
but being a coward dare not attempt it ; then you would not invite 
the unoffending youth to your party, because your bosom was full of 
hatred. Now then, sir, look in the mirror I have prepared for you, 
and see yourself." 

" I did not know I was all that you say, mamma ; I am sure I 
cannot be as bad as that. Will you kiss me, mamma ?" 

" Yes, my dear ; you are full of ' envy, hatred, malice, and all 
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uncharitableness.* If I were to 'take a serpent to my bosom it might 
be less dangerous than you." 

'* Oh, mamma, do not talk so, I am sure I did not mean it. I 
could not help feeling as you say, it came upon me of its own accord. 
I don't know how it came. I am sure I could not help it. If you 
had seen his boat how nice it looked with all the flags, sails, little 
brass cannon, and brass andiors, I am sure you would haye wished 
me to have had one." 

" I have no doubt these evil passions came upon you suddenly, 
and of their own accord, when you did not expect them ; but this is 
how it is they have such power, and see how wretched they have 
made you ; you have had no peace since you first began to envy your 
playfellow ; your little heart has been in a strange ferment. Did 
you say your prayers last night ? " 

*' Yes, no, mamma, I could not think of them because I could not 
help thinking about the boat." 

" Do you wonder that you have been wretched ? You see that 
those evil passions have drawn you away from God." 

*'But I do not want any boat now, mamma; I should like Fl&jiadx 
to come to my party on Tuesday. 

" I will consider of this,** said his mamma, — ** that will depend 
upon circumstances ; but remember, that William is envious, midieious, 
and full of hatred : is he fit to have a party at all ? I must leav^ 
you, my child, to answer this question yourself.*' 

So saying, WiUiam^s mother left the room, and the little boy was 
— alone. 



A UTTU BOT8 TKUU. 



CHAPTER II. 



At first William began to crj at being left alone, parlicularly as bis 
mamma seemed to be angry with him ; be eobbed and sobbed a good 
deal, aod at last began to wish he bad not told his mother what he 
felt with regard to Playfur'a boat. " I am sitre," said be to himself. 
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" I don't want his boat, he may have two boats if he likes ; I only 
wish I had never seen his boat at all, and then I should not have 
been in this trouble.*' 

He was talking in this manner to himself for some time, sometimes 
ciying, and sometimes sobbing ; at last he went to the window of the 
room which looked into the garden, the sun was shining so brightly, 
the birds were singing, and all the flowers seemed quite full of smiles, 
presently he saw a blackbird with a long stick in his mouth, hopping 
about close under his window, which at last made a spring from the 
groimd, took to the wing, and darted off to a holly-bush at the end of 
the garden. 

" Ay," said William, " he is off to build his nest in the same place 
he did last year ; and now I think of it, if a bird can build a nest, 
why can't I make a boat ? that would be capital ; I should not want 
any money from ma,' and then I could say to Play fair, here is my boat 
all made out of my own head. Well, now I do think of it, I think 
this would be better than buying one ; but let me see, where am I 
to get the wood — I should want a thick piece to cut it out — ^then 
masts, sails, and cannon : these I cannot make, therefore I must buy 
them; and then the flags — oh, I could paint them on pieces of 
paper." 

The little boy had quite forgotten all his troubles in this new 
notion of making his own boat, which he was resolved to do— but yet 
he thought of what his mamma had said to him — and when he thought 
of that, he felt as if he could not go on till he had made peace with 
her, for William was very fond of his mamma. 

So he ran off to look for her, to say he was a good boy, and after 
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a little while found her in the garden. " Mamma," said he, " I 
want to be good— do kiss me and make me a good boy.** 

** But," said his mamma, " I want you to do a favour for me, 
before I can tell whether you are good or not ; I cannot forgive you, 
my dear, till you deserve to be forgiven." 

** Oh, I will do anything you wish, mamma ; only do kiss me." 

His mamma, without saying a word, returned into the house and 
went up stairs, William following her all the way, at last she went 
into the lumber-room. " What are you going to do, mamma? ** said 
he. " Oh, I know you are going to get me something to play with." 

His mamma took from her girdle her large bunch of keys, and 
after turning over several boxes, at last found one made of mahogany; 
this she opened, and taking out a smaller box tied round with string, 
gave it to William with directions to take it down stairs ; William 
ran down stairs joyfully enough. He supposed that the box contained 
something for him to play with instead of a boat, he heard several 
things rattle within it, and called up to ask his mamma if he might 
cut the string. 

" No," said his mamma ; " you must untie the knot.** 

William looked at tlie box, and he looked at the knot, and he tried 
and tried to unpick it, but all to no purpose, for the knot was tied in 
such a manner, that when he had undone one part, the other part 
seemed to be more fixed. 

His mamma was a considerable time before she came down stairs, 
during which William had been employed in undoing the knot. He 
tried it first one way and then the other, at last he endeavoured to 
slip the string over the corners of the box, but was unable to do even 
that. 
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" Supposing I cut it,'* said he to himself, ** I can easily say it broke 
itself as I was trying to undo it/' He listened for the footsteps of 
his mother on the stairs, but all was sOent ; he then looked round 
for a penknife or a pair of scissors, for he was quite impatient to 
know what was within the box ; the penknife and the scissors were 
both in his mother's work-box, and that was locked. '* How provoking," 
said he to himself. He then went back, and tried again to get tlie 
string over the comers of the box, but it was tied too tight, he had 
quite bruised the ends of his little fingers in his endeavours to get 
the knot undone or to remove the string, and began to be quite 
feverish with impatience. He looked round and round the room, 
thinking something might do instead of a knif& to get it asunder. 
There were several shells on the mantel-shelf, one of them seemed 
tolerably sharp, he thought he could cut through the string with the 
sharp part of this shell. 

" Ay," said he, ** I can easily say the string broke — but that will 
be a story — ^but then it won't do anybody any harm, there is nothing 
in a lie if it does no one any hurt," said he to himself. 

The little boy sawed and sawed away with his shell, till he had got 
the string in two. 

" There it is," said he, "I have done it." He then hurried the 
cord off, but when he came to look further, found the box was still 
fastened, nor could he by any kind of examination discover the way to 
open it. ** There,'* said he, " and I have just cut the string for 
nothing. I wish I could put the string on again, for I think mamma 
will find it out." 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Manly came down stairs, for that 
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^aa her name, and looking at ths box, eaid immediatel;, " Wby.yon 
have cut the atring, William, when I told you not to do so ?" 

" Why, mamma," aaid he, " it broke as I was trying to get it 
undone." 



Ura. Manly looked at her eon with the deepest concern, the colour 
came into her iaca — ^he spoke not — Wt burst into tears. 

Oh 1 mamma, dear mamma, do not C17. Why do you cry, mamma? 
Hent, let me wipe jour eyea. Why do you cry, dear mamma?" 

" Oh ! my dear child," said she, "you have hiut yourself seiiouely. 
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what shall I do for my dear child ? Oh ! you are in great danger ; 
you are seriously injured ; ** and then she wrung her hands as in great 
consternation.'' 

** No, dear mother,'* said the little hoy, ** I am not hurt at all — 
my fingers are only a little sore with picking at the knot — I am not 
hurt — ^there is nothing in the hox to hurt me, is there, mamma?" 

" You have given yourself a wound," said his mother, " which will 
injure you for ever.'* 

*' Where, mamma," said William, a little alarmed, looking at his 
hands, to see if he had cut or hruised them hy the shell. 

'* It is of no use to look at your hands, my child, the wound is not 
there — ^it is not in your body ; I would rather that you had cut your 
finger to the bone, than have — " 

** What, dear mamma. Do tell me ?" 

**ToldalieI" 

Poor little William dropped the shell, which he had still retained 
in his hand during this conversation. 

** Yes," continued hid mother, " my son is a ," and here she 

again burst into tears, for the word liar seemed to stick in her throat. 
" You have injured your immortal part, that part which can never 
die — ^your soul." 

William turned pale at the latter part of this conversation, and 
felt quite sick at heart ; his ears were of a deep glowing red, and he 
could scarce draw his breath. 

" Do you not feel the wound 7"^ said his mother. 

'* I did not do it to harm any one, mamma, indeed I did not ; I 
heard one of my school-fellows say a lie was nothing if it did not hurt 
any one." 
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" Does it not hurt me ? Has it not hurt yourself? Do you feel 
happy now ? Am I happy ? I cannot take your word again — ^you 
have deceived me ; you will not be believed though you speak the 
truth — ^but what is more awful — the words of the living God who sees 
and knows all things, has said, ' Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord, and the deceitful tongue shall not tarry in my sight.' " 

*' Oh ! dear mamma, you quite frighten me, you look so awful. 
WhatshaUIdo?'' 

" Can you undo what you have done ? the time can never again 
be in which you can say I am a child of truth. You have deceived a 
mother who loves you dearer than her own life. You have set God 
at defiance by a lie." 

'* No, mamma, I did not mean that, indeed I did not ; I only said 
80, that you might not be angry with me." 

. *' Did you not know God was looking at you, that he heard you, 
and that he would be angry ?** No, you forgot that. 

William stood at last abashed and silent, while his mother kept 
fixed upon him a stem but sorrowful frown. 

•* Oh ! do not pimish me, mamma, I will never do so again." 

" Never ! be careful, my child." 

" I hope I shall not. I am sorry — indeed I am." 

** "Why are you sorry ?'* 
Because you cry so, and are angry with me." 
God in heaven, who both sees and knows our thoughts, is more 
grieved and angry than I can be ; he has given you life, which I 
cannot give ; he has given you a soul to improve and to devote to his 
service ; you do not love him for his goodness, and will not obey him 

I 2 
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altbou^ he wishes joo to be happj. Yea should be sony yon have 
rebelled against so good a God." 

^* I do wish to be sony, indeed^ mamma ; I do try to feel sorry ; 
I am sorry ; I will not do so agun." 

" Kneel down then with me, and let vs ask of God to forgire you 
for so great a sin.*^ 

Mrs. Manly and her diild h&re kndt down, and the affected mother 
elasping her son's hands together, and bending over, pnt up a prayer 
to the Father of aQ Mercies, that he would be mendful unto her son, 
and forgive him his sin. 

When they arose from their knees, Mrs. Manly took the box which 
had been the oecasion of so much evil, and placed it on the top of her 
piano-forte; she then gave her child a kiss, saying,. *' I hare forgiven 
you, William; may God forgive you too.** 

William was quite unfit for play during the whole of the afternoon. 
He thought several times, however, of the boat he had an intention 
of building,, but as often as he thought of it, he thought of the he he 
had told — for he was uncertain whether it would not even be wrong 
to build a boat unknown to his mamma, as he feared something might 
happen which would lead him to do wrong. 

When he went to bed therefore, that night, in saying the Lord's 
prayer, when he came to that part which says, " Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,** he really and sincerely wished 
that God would deliver him in all danger ; thinking of this and worn 
out by the trials of the day, the poor little boy feU a&leep, he, how- 
ever, could not help dreaming of his boat. 



STORY OF A SAILOK-BOY. 



CHAPTER III. 
(V'b left Tom sleepiiig, irith an old black woman watching over him. 
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When he awoke in the morning he felt very faint, and as he lay in a 
dark comer of the forecastle, he could not see things veiy distinctlj. 
Soon, however, he saw two hlack halls glaring upon him, surrounded 
hj white rings in a dark hemisphere of something, which after open- 
ing his eyes to their full extent, he discovered to he a face — a hlack 
one it is true — an ugly one, hut still a fajce, and what was hotter, 
ugly as it was, it had a smile upon it — an ugly grin — ^with large tush 
teeth glaring at him, and a horrid capacity of mouth, which looked 
as if it would swallow him ; at last something came out of the afore- 
said mouth, not veiy musical, but still very sweet. 

" How do picaninny ? Not dead me see. How do pic ?'* 

** How do pic," said Tom, " I don't understand." 

" Picninny get leg broke ; picninny get well ; picnin eat, tiiuk, 
laffe, dancee, jump him bout like skip-jac-monkey." 

Tom moved his leg and attempted to sit up, but it gave him such 
pain he called out " Oh ! " 

" Do dear picninny soul, let I rub de bone, it no brokee, doctor 
say only smash a bit — ^leetle crack like." 

Tom found his leg bound up with splinters, and it seemed to him 
quite as bad as broke, and so he groaned again, but before he had 
quite got his groan over, he found a bottle at his mouth pressed 
heartily by the old black woman. 

'* Dere swallof, swallof, it make oo man agen ; it is de raal tuff, do 
stuff what stick all de bones of de body together like de carpenter 
glue, make oo well, make oo well, quick as litning." 

Tom therefore supped at the bottle again and again, and it seemed 
to do him good, but what it was he knew not. 
. ** It is de modder milk/* said the old woman, " try him gen." 
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So Tom tried *'him gen," and in a short time found himself reyived 
and in a condition to ask questions. 

So the old woman told him exactly how the matter stood, that his 
ship had beaten the French, how many had been killed, and all the 
whole particulars, not forgetting a most lamentable account of the 
death of her husband the cook, who had his head blown off by a 
cannon shot, which she ended by a deep sigh and ejaculation, ** Ay, 
poor massy, him nebber hold him head up gen." 

** I should think not, poor fellow," said Tom, " if he had it blown 
off his shoulders." 

" Him nebber cookee, nebber no more. Him gone to pot himself 
now." 

Tom thought this a veiy queer wa^ for the poor woman to talk of 
her husband, but supposed her English not very good. 

*' Him gone to Davy Jones," she said again, with shrugged up 
shoulders, and a melancholy look. " Dead him door nail ; de crabs 
have got him now ; de shark pull him into leetle bits ; de big lobster 
scratch him eye out ; oh deare me, deare me,*' and then the poor old 
creature howled with anguish, while the hot tears seemed to bum her 
eyes, and turn their white to fieiy redness. 

Just as this colloquy was proceeding, Tom heard an unusual noise 
upon deck, running and scampering, bolts hammering, ropes falling, 
presently a gun was fired, then a crackling, a bawling, a crash, 
another gun, and a tremendous rush to the ship^s side. 

The old woman rushed up the forecastle ladder, and as quickly 
rushed down again, calling out, " The ship is all in a blaze." 

Again a gun fired — again the crackling of the spars — and Tom 
thought he could hear the voice of the flames among the sails like 
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the roaring of the sea, which roared hut little. The old woman 
stood helow looking piteously on Tom, thumping her closed hands 
together in an agony of alarm ; at last a most horrid crash was heard, 
the ship seemed to shrink at it. The mainmast had fallen, and the 
whole of the midships were in a hlaze, so that it was quite impossible 
for those in the stem of the ship to come to the aid of those 
forward. 

" We shall soon be blown up sky high," said the old woman. 

** 111 be hanged if I do,'* said Tom, leaping up on one leg, and 
creeping round the sides of the forecastle towards the ladder. 

"Me do wid you," said the old woman, and clasped Tom round the 
neck ; " me nebber part from picaninny." 

^* Carry me up the ladder then," said Tom, and leaped on to her 
back. 

The old woman was quite ready, and crawled up the ladder with 
Tom holdhig on behind as well as he was able, when he got upon 
deck an awful sight presented itself; the ship was completely in 
flames from the fore-mast to the mizen ; the prize was some little 
distance behind, and a well-manned boat was pulling up lustily, over 
the side the boats had been launched, and officers and men were 
dropping into them. The old woman went to the forecastle gangway 
with Tom on her back, and turning her head round over her shoulder, 
said, " Shall me jump in de worra, massa ?'* 

" No, no, no,'' said Tom. "What for goodness is the use of that?" 

" Me swim beauful — me swim like de alligator — me swim wid four 
picaninny. Hold him fast behind, here go." 

"Stop a bit, pray stop a bit,*' said Tom; "only while I say my 
ptayers." 
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"Him no time to prajmuch; tinkit, tinkit, it nill do just as well. 
Here we go, liold iast behind." 

" Stop, stop, for goodness, stop ; " cried Tom, and he clung to the 
bvilwarks. 

" De magazine burst and we go np to de veiy tip top of de moon," 
said the old woman, "come down whack, break, you oder leg; bold 
him up stiff behind, here go, got bless all de world." 

And BO without saying another word, tlie old woman jumped into 
the sea, Tom and all. 

What became of them I shall relate in my next chapter. 



ABOUT CHERRIES. 



Eeee is tlie picture of ft little girl and boy — brother and sister — both 
of them with cheny cbeeks aod lips, and what is more to their 
delight, cherries in their hands. Therefore as the season of the year 
is now approaching, I will tell you something about cherries. Obtain 
a bunch when you can, but do not eat them too quickly. 

Part* of a cherry. There are three parts to every ripe cherry : 
the skin, the pulp, and the kernel. The stone or kernel of the 
cherry is the seed from which, if sown or plaated, a new tree springs. 
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Use of cherries. Cherries are for mankind as well as for birds to 
eat; but we should never eat them till they are perfecdj ripe. Some 
children think they are fit to eat as soon as they turn red a little, 
but this is a great mistake. When they are ripe, they are soft and 
sweet. There is a richness of flayour in cherries when they are com- 
pletely ripe that is not to be found in them either before or after- 
wards. 

You should avoid eating those which ripen here and there on the 
trees a few days before the rest, for they are almost always wormy or 
defective. You must have patience enough to wait till they are fairly 
ripe. 

Abuse of them. One thing to be observed in eating cherries is 
moderation — ^be very careful not to eat too many of them ; never 
swallow the stones or kernels ; and it would be better if you would 
avoid the skins, as the pulp alone is the part that should be eaten. 

Cherries should not be eaten just after we have taken a full meal 
of something else ; perhaps it is the best way, on the whole, to eat 
them as part of a regular breakfast, dinner, or supper. 

Some people think if we have eaten too many cherries, it is useful 
to drink a little brandy to keep them from hurting us ; this is like 
making ourselves sick, and then taking poisonous medicines to cure 
us. The best way is not to take too much of anything, and then we 
need not talk about what is good to take afterwards. 

Cherries are sometimes dried and eaten in that state, but they are 
not veiy wholesome ; sweetmeats or jam made of them is still worse. 
Some persons put them in spirits and make cherry brandy ; I have 
known persons who drank this poisonous stuff, then give the cherries 
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after tb« brandy wsa gone, to little children ; nothing is worse far the 
stomach than eherriea which have been st«eped in spirits. 

Cherry gum. The gum that oozes out of the body of cherry trees 
is very useful in some of the arts, and as a medicine ; it is also Tery 
nntritious when better food cannot he ohtaiued. More than one 
hundred mea were once kept alive for nearly two months, in a city 
that was besieged, by eatjng a little of the gum every day. 

There are many young persons who no sooner begin to eoagti a 
little, than they eat a great deal of candy and other sweet things ; 
but a piece of cherry gum, the same size, would do them a great deal 
more good. 

I have a liquorice stoiy for you about cher^ brandy some day. 



SONG OF THE SEASON. 



OH I HOW BRIGHTLY. 



OhI bow IiHglitl;, bow liriglitl; the san moras along, 

From tin aut to tha we»t through tha iky ; 
Ohl bow I0TBI7, how loTely tha moon looks among 
All tba atan u tbey ^larkla on bigh) 

Tbera gkniou lights to as wen giren, 
To m'n o«r tbooghU ironi eutb to be>«en ; 
Ob! how brightly, how brightly tbey all mov« along, 
Sbeddiug light on the world from on bigh. 



BONO OF THE SEASON. 

Oh I how swiftlj, how BWiftly the bird flies ■way. 

To hit home on the Ullfeieet tree; 
OliI how sweetly, how sweetlj he siaga ill Che day, 
And IB happy aa happy can be ; 

And thoB he tells of faTOars given, 
And while he ungs lie soara to heaven. 
Ohl how sweetly, how sweetly he ungs all the day, 
In his nest cm the tall forest tree. 

And the loees, the roses and lilies so Gur, 

Which we plnok from the green flelds Id May, 
Fill with fragrance, with fragrance, the li«>h mrauiog 
And to us as they hloom seem to say. 

By whom their sweet pertiune was g^veo, 
And thna they send it back to heaven. 
Oh] the roses, the rosea, and lilies so fur, 
Fill the ur, £11 the air all the day- 
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MARION LEE. 



Not a care hath Marion Lee, 
Dwelling by the sounding sea! 
Her yonng life's a flowery way:— 
Without toil from day to day, 
Without hodings for the morrow, — 
Marion was not made for sorrow! 

Like the summer-billows wild 
Leaps the happy-hearted child; 
Sees her father's fishing-boat, 
0*er the waters gaily float; 
Hears her brother's fishing-song 
On the light gale borne along; 
Half a league she hears the lay. 
Ere they turn into the bay. 
And with glee, o'er cliff and main, 
Sings an answer back again, 
Which by man and boy is heard, 
like the carol of a bird. 
Look I she sitteth laughing there, 
Wreathing sea-weed in her hair. 
Saw ye e'er a thing so fair ? 

Marion, some are rich in gold, 
Heaped-up treasure-stores untold; 
Some in thought sublime, refined, 
And the glorious wealth of mind : 
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ThoD, Bweet diild, liTe'a row nnblown 
HiM t. treasure of thine oirn — 
Yonth's moat naallojred delights; 
Happy days, and tranqnH nighte; 
Hast a brain with thonght anveied; 
A haari tmbmiljledj aopejplexed ! 
Go, thod sweet c«ie, all day long, 
Like a glad bird, poor (hj aong; 
And lei thy young, gracrfiil head. 
Be with Bes-flawera garlanded; 
For all outward agoa of glee. 
Well befit thee, Marion Lee ! 



PARLEY'S RAILWAY TRIPS. 



Oh dear me, what a difference in travelling there ia now to wLat it 
waa when Peter Parley waa a boy — then I remember to hare been 
two days and three nighta coming from Exeter, now I can. travel 
there in five boura, quicker than the martin can ily. It seeme when 
yon get into a nulroad carriage, that nothing more is neceesary than a 
whistle, acough, cough, buff, pufT, spirt, hias, whiak, and rattle, and you 
are at your journey's end. I wish therefore to aay a few words to my 
young friends about railways. 



130 parley's bulvat trips. 

The cut, page 129, affords a representation of the tenninua of tlie 
London and Birmingham Bailwa; behind Euston Square. The 
eatrance, as 70a see, consists of a lofty gateway like the entrance to a 
temple, flanked byalodgeandirongatea. The structure ia upon the plan 



of a Greek Fropyleeum ; on each side of the front are two lodges con- 
nected by piers, lofty iron gal«3, and railings. 

When we ent«r into the premises we come to an enormous corered 
my, in which are the carriages all arranged in lines ; an engine 
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perhaps is coming up, having just brought in another train, and is 
puffing, blowing, and sneezing, while the bright sunshine upon its 
ribs of brass dasezles your eyes. The rails are distinctly seen in the 
engraying : they are of soft iron, and are laid either on stone blocks, 
or on wooden sleepers, and rise aboye the ground about an inch, 
crossing each other in such a manner that the wheels of the carriages 
can cross from one line to another at certain places with the greatest 
ease. 

But the bell rings — ^the signal to take our seats. 

The first-class carriages are comfortable coaches, in which passen- 
gers may shut themselves up comfortably enough, but the second- 
class, which go first in order, are open, without a window or even a 
curtain to protect you from the fierce cutting wind, and without a 
cushion to ease you of the vibratory motion which shakes you to and 
fro in such a manner that before you get to the end of your journey 
you feel very much like a jelly. I think some wag proposed to have 
machines full of cream attached to the trains, which he argued would 
speedily turn to butter, by the churning it would get in the transit, and 
thought of establishing a " Railroad Cream-churning Butter-making 
Company." The carnages are also so low that you cannot stand up 
in them, and generally you are locked in so that you cannot get out : 
but these things are in the way of amendment, and I shall therefore, say 
no more about^them. 

We now leave London in a northern direction, pass through a 
short tunnel imder houses and streets at St. Pancras, and are carried 
over an arch as we proceed, till we enter a deep cutting walled up on 
either side, and pass under seven bridges ; presently we come upon 
the open country, the tall and stately chimney shafts of the stationary 

K a 
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engines towering on either side of the railway like guardian pillara. 
This is the Camden Town dep6t. We are dra^vn up to this spot by 
two engines of sixty-horse power, and are then cast off and committed 
to the locomotive engine, which now takes the train in charge. 

We now proceed in good earnest down a declivity by Chalk 
Farm to the foot of Primrose Hill ; this hill has long been the 
Cockney Parnassus. The handsome brick and stone entrance of the 
Primrose Hill tunnel was built at an expense of J67000, and now is 
the time to sit still and fear nothing. Peeping out before you enter 
you can see through Primrose Hill tunnel, for it seems such a little 
way, that no one can hardly fancy it should be so dark ; but after 
entering, the light becomes dimmer and dimmer, and although for a 
moment, a gleam of light comes from the shaft, in another moment 
it is profound darkness again. 

The further entrance of the timnel is very plain, as the view shows, 
but it has a far more picturesque look ; but we soon leave it behind, 
and in as many minutes we are three miles on our road, and into 
another tunnel at Kensal Green, 3*20 yards in length, and then the 
railroad is carried across the valley of the Brent. 

The Brent is a mean, narrow, sluggish-looking stream, which rises 
near Chipping Bamet, on the borders of Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire, and after traversing a large portion of Middlesex, falls into the 
Thames. 

We now pass through a rich, undulating country, the most 
remarkable object being Harrow-on-the-Uill, with its church-spire 
peering over the trees. The railroad leaves Harrow to the left, 
winding round the hill, and in a few minutes we arrive at Harrow 
station, which is the first station-house on the road, and the first 
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place where &e passenger can alight on Mg way from London. The 
views from tht churoh-yard of Harrow are very beautiful, and often 
have I lingered there m the day's decline. The hill rises aboTe all. 
The church, the celebrated school, and the church-yard occupy the 



slope on either side ; from it the whole of the metropolia can be 
seen on a clear day, and the eye ranges over portions of Buokii^ham- 
shire and Berkshire, including Windsor Castle and Richmond Hill. 

Harrow school was founded by a yeoman named John Lyon. 
Every pei-son who is an inhabitant householder in the parish of 
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Harrow, has the right of sending a son for instruction ; but the 
larger portion of the pupils are from other parts of the country. 
Here have been educated some of the greatest statesmen of modem 
days, including Sir Robert Peel, perhaps the greatest. 

We now enter Hertfordshire, a country which has been long 
famous for its beauty and fertility, although not much of either is 
seen from the railway. We now pass Watford station. Watford is 
a busy little town, with both silk and paper mills, set in motion by 
the waters of the Colne, but in about two minutes we plunge into 
Watford tunnel, which is upwards of a mile in length. 

The railroad and canal now pass between Abbot s Langley on the 
right hand, and King s Langley on the left ; we then leave the canal, 
and after a few minutes find ourselves at Boxmoor, the third station 
on the railway, 24 miles from London, the distance being generally 
performed in forty minutes ; and here for the present I will remain 
till my next 



"WALKS ABOUT LONDON. 

No. II. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



Easter Monda; and Tuesday are daya of great importance to the 
working people of London, and always have been ; formerly these 
daya were spent in rude and riotous sporta, in bearbaitiug, bull-bait- 
ii^, dog fighting, imd other ruffianous diversions, but owing to the 
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spread of information, and the better feeling of the working classes, 
these amusements have been changed to others much better calculated 
to improve them, and make them better men and women. Thus we see 
them visiting libraries, museums, exhibitions of an intellectual kind, 
or making excursions to enjoy the fresh air and the beauties of nature, 
instead of sitting in public-houses, or engaging in brutal enjoyments. 
I was astonished on Easter Monday at the numbers of persons 
thronging into the British Museum, but pushing my way in with 
himdreds of well-dressed artizans, I soon found myself in a part of 
the Museum of the greatest interest, and of which I shall say a few 
words, with the hope of impressing on my young readers a sense of 
the advantages in the Museum itself, and of the advantage it would 
be to them, to visit it frequently. 

The room in which I found myself, was the Egyptian Room, and 
I thought myself suddenly removed four thousand years back in the 
dial of existence. The room is situated in the northern part of the 
building, immediately near the great Egyptian Saloon, which I shall 
presently describe. It was constructed by Sir R. Smirke, and first 
thrown open to the public in the year 1833. 

The arrangements of this room are very uniform. In the centre 
are two glass-cases containing in the lower portions the outer cases 
or coffins of two mummies, which may be seen in another part of the 
room. These coffins are covered vdthin and without with paintings 
and hieroglyphics, having reference to the deceased, and being hung 
upon pivots at the ends, are so placed, that both the interior and the 
whole of the exterior may be seen ; in the upper portions of the glass- 
case, in the fore-ground of the engraving, are several curious speci- 
mens of personal ornaments, as necklaces of gold and precious stones, 
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rings for the fingers, seals, and other ornaments, as sacred beetles, 
used as charms or talismana, while other cases contain many specimens 
of paper, one of which is a letter sent by a merchant to one of his 
friends, in which, having spoken at length on three respective afiairs, 
he encloses him an account current, well drawn up with most neatlj 
executed figures. 

In the glass-cases seen in the cut, on either side of the central 



cases, are arranged mummies, showing the different stages of the 
process; some are merely covered with the first layer of cloth; others 
are more extensively bandaged, and covered with bituminous matter; 
some are seen enclosed in the first pasteboard, or thin wooden case ; 
and some show the first oovertng, enclosed in another of similar oon- 
atruction, while in ac|joining cases, are shown the outer boxes or 
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coffins in which the body was conveyed to the tomb. One of these 
mummies is particularly deserving of attention, for the richness of the 
paintings and ornaments with which the cases are adorned, and for 
the care with which the bodies have been preserved ; it appears to be 
the body of a royal personage, who officiated as priest of Osiris, and 
is one of the finest specimens yet discovered, of the splendour with 
which the ancient Egyptians mummied the bodies of their chiefs and 
priests. It was foimd at Thebes, and purchased by the museum for 
305 guineas. 

On the confines of the apartment are arranged the many interest- 
ing articles employed by the Egyptians in their domestic concerns, 
with specimens of their manufactures, models of many of their large 
works, and other curious things, found in the tombs, mummy-cases, 
and other depositories in Thebes, Memphis, &c. 

In cases I K and L are some very beautiful chairs made of wood 
and delicately inlaid with ivory; some have wire or rush seats worked 
in a similar manner to those of the present day, and others are made 
to fold up, similarly to our camp stools. Here may be seen a wig, 
made probably about 700 years before the Christian Era: the wig-box 
stands by its side ; but, perhaps, the most interesting article is in the 
case K, this is a model of an Egyptian house ; it was found at 
Gouma, near Thebes, and was purchased at the sale of Mr. Salt's 
collection for eighty guineas At the time of its discovery, there was 
a considerable quantity of grain in the granaries, under the flight of 
stairs, but the model being allowed to remain for a considerable time 
in the Lazaretto at Leghorn, the rats contrived to carry off all but a 
few seeds, which are now placed in the gallery. 

In the frames N P are some vases, which for beauty of outline, 
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and delicacy of execution, are only surpassed by those of Greece and 
Borne of a much later period; here are also several mirrors, boxes 
containing kohl for painting the eyes, limbs, head, and other requisites 
for an Egyptian lady's toilette. 

On the other side of the apartment, in case Z, are several 
dolls, draughtsmen, and other toys for children, and in case T is a 
fowl roasted and prepared for eating, with bread, fruit, &c. " Only 
think now, Mary," as we heard a young woman observe, " that them 
creeters should eat fowls and truss them just like us.** In this case 
are also a king s hatchet with a silver handle, several daggers, spear 
heads, &c., and in an adjoining case a complete set of carpenters* 
tools. You will be sui-prised at the perfect state in which these 
things appear after a lapse of thirty to forty centuries ; this appears 
to be owing to the dry nature of the soil of Thebes, where they were 
found. Most of the paintings on the walls of the tombs, and on the 
mummy-cases, are as perfect, and as fresh in colour, as if they had 
been done yesterday. 

Immediately under the room above described is the Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities, and here are to be found colossal heads, busts, 
pillars, parts of bodies, urns, sarcophagic hieroglyphics, and a great 
number of the most interesting curiosities. The most celebrated 
and indeed the pride of the Museum, is a colossal head called the 
head of Memnon, although it is not the head of the Memnon of 
Memnon's Temple, described by Strabo, but another one ; it was 
brought to this country by Belzoni, who removed it from the pbiins 
of Egypt ; all the implements this indefatigable traveller had, how- 
ever, were fourteen poles, eight of which were employed in making a 
car for the colossus, four ropes of palm trees, four rollers, and no 
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other tackle of any description; with these soi-ry implements, and snch 
wretched workmen as the place would produce, he contrived to move 
the coloasoa from the ruins where it lay to the banlu of die Nile, a 
distance of more than a mile : hut it was no leas a difficult taak to 
place the coloesus on board a boat, the bank of the river being more 
than fifteen feet above the level of the water, which had retired at 



least a hundred feet from it ; this, however, was effected by making a 
sloping causeway, along which the heavy mass doBcended slowly till 
it came to the lower part, where by means of four poles a kind of 
bridge was made, having one end resting on the centre part of the 
boat, and the other on the inclined plane. Thus the colossus was 
moved into the boat without any danger of tilting it over by pressing 
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too much on the side. From Thebes it was carried down to Alexan- 
diia, a distance of more than four hundred miles, and from the 
latter place it was shipped for England. 

The material of the colossus is a fine grained granite, which is 
found in the quarries of the southern boundaiy of Egypt, and which 
supplied the Egyptians with the material for their temples, statues, 
and obelisks. The stone of the bust is of two colours, of which the 
sculptor has applied the red part to form the face, which has a sweet 
expression and fine outline ; on the forehead may be seen the remains 
of the erect serpent, the emblem of royalty among the Egyptians. 
According to the dimensions of the head, the figure to which it belonged 
must have been twenty-four feet high. 

Another celebrated room in the British Museum is the one 
represented in the cut devoted to the antiquities of Greece. Upon 
the walls are arranged in the order in which they occurred in the 
Parthenon itself, those splendid sculptures in high and low relief, 
which attest so well the power of Greece in that art ; in the centre of 
the floor are large statues, which ornamented the pediments of the 
temple, while fragments removed from other public buildings in Athens 
complete the whole. 

Here too is a fine model of the Parthenon, well situated among 
its remains. My young readers, some of them at least, who have 
read my History or Tales about Greece, will recollect that Athens 
was divided into two cities ; the most ancient part was built on a 
rock, called the Acropolis, beneath which spread the lower city, 
something like Edinburgh in the present day ; the upper oity 
contained three of the most sumptuous buildings with which Athens 
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was adorned : the Partheaon, the Erectheium, and the Propyleea ; 
the monnmeiitB in this room called the Elgin Marbles, were prin- 
cipally obtujned from the ruins of these edifices, and more especially 
from the Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva. 

I will tell you more of the British Museum another time. 



146 
BOATING EXTRAORDINARY; 

OB, A LITTLE BOT's TRIALS. 

CHAPTER III. 



WiLUA!« did not paae a vei? (luiot nigh^, and in the morning found 
himaelf U> have a vei? bad head ache. He, however, rose, said hi^ 
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prayers, and came down stairs to breakfast, and felt somewhat 
better. 

After breakfast Mrs. Manly read the account of Ananias and 
Sapphira, who were struck dead for lying ; and poor William was 
qm^e fnghtened again, and well he might 

After breakfast William went to school, where he met Playfair, 
who came and sat by him. After they had been a little while to- 
gether Playfair drew a boat on his slate, and said, " Here she is, 
the Royal Victoria, the best ship in the world : Charles Playfair, 
commander. There, you see I am standing at the helm, and away 
she goes before the wind. There s her flag, see how it spreads out. 
That is something like a ship. Yeo, Yoe — ^heave up the jib." Then, 
with a dash of his pencil, he put the jib on the bowsprit, and made 
little marks for the reefs, 

Bob^t Grizzle peeped over Playfair 's shoulder and said, •* I never 
saw such a ship as that in my life ; why you have got the wind blow- 
ing one way and the ship going another.** 

'' Supposing I have, she will go against the wind. My ship will, 
I know, because I tried her in the pond the other day." 
Less noise in that comer," called out the master. 
I know better, no ship goes against the wind estcept a steamer t"" 
said Grizzle. 

" I know they do : my boat is a cutter. You know cutters will sail 
against the wind, won't they, Manly ? You know, because you have 
been aboard of ship." 

William felt that he scarcely knew how or what to answer. He 
was pleased to find that Playfair did not know quite so much about 
)H>ats and ships as he pretended to do, but yet he did not like to take 
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part against him after the lesson of yesterday. But then he felt it 
was right to speak the truth. 

" Manly," said Playfair, " won't a cutter go against the wind?" 

** Not exactly," said Manly. " A good cutter, I have heard, will 
sail * within a few points of the wind,' as the sailors say." 

I should have told you that William had an uncle, who was captain 
of a cutter, and had heen a cruise with him. 

** There, I told you I was right," said Playfair and Grizzle, both 
at the same time. 

"Neither of you are quite right and neither quite wrong," said 
William. " But in drawing a ship, if she is to look as if she were 
sailing to windward, you may make the flags streaming behind." 

" There, that's just what I said, Playfair. WiUiam, will you have 
an apple?" 

"Send up Master Manly, Playfair, and Grizzle," said the 
master. 

" Oh ! won't you catch it," said Master Vixen, who sat on the next 
form. 

" Send up Vixen also," said the master. 

Vixen, who had for a moment before looked exceedingly pleased, 
now hung his head down in great discomfiture. 

" You boys were talking,'' said the master. 

" If you please, sir, it was Manly, and Playfair, and Grizzle. 
I only said they would be punished for talking on purpose to make 
them leave off." 

" I must know what this talking was about," said the master to 
Grizzle. 

" It was William Manly, sir, who made the noise ; he has been 
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quarrelling with Flayfur about the wind ; they have been talking all 
the morning." 

** Who was most in fault ? " said his master. 

*^ Manly, mr; he was telling Playfair all about it, and Flayfair 
did not speak a word scarcely." 

The master now ordered Manly to hold out his hand, that he 
might receive what boys generally call a "pancake." 

** Stop, sir," said Playfair, whose noble mind would not suffer 
another boy to be punished for his fault ; "it was all my fault, sir," 
said he ; "I first began it. I drew a ship on my slate, and asked 
Manly if it was right. I was talking when you first spoke, sir. It 
was not Manly. If he spoke it was because I asked him." 

" You are a very noble boy," said the master, •* for speaking the 
truth, and I believe you. Now tell me what it was all about." 

" Grizzle thought I had put the wind wrong on the slate, sir, and 
made the boat go the wrong way, and Manly said I was right ; 
that is all, sir ; it wasn't Manly*s fault, it was my fault, sir." 

" Wind on the slate — ^let me see. And pray who taught you to 
draw ? " said the master, looking at the slate. 

" Myself, sir." 

" Manly and Playfair have spoken the truth," said the master, 
"but Grizzle has prevaricated. Grizzle, you must stop: as to 
Vixen — ^be careful, sir." 

William had seen the disadvantage of a lie, he now saw the ad- 
vantage of truth, and he began to like Playfair better than ever. 

When he went home he told his mamma just what had happened, 
not concealing that Playfjedr said it was not his £Etult, and laid the 
blame on himself. 
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" I am sorry," said his motlier, " Plajfair was not invited to your 
party to-morrow." 

" Oh ! hut he may eome, mamma,** said William ; " do let him 
come." 

Mrs. Manly did not reply, hut reached the hox from the piano- 
forte, and pressing it a little at the side it flew open. 

Williams eyes sparkled with delight: — such an assemhlage of 
things ; — anchors, flags, cannon, ropes, cords, blocks — a whole set oi 
rigging ; and what was better, more than a dozen little sailors, all 
dressed in blue jackets and trousers, with glazed hats. Then there 
was a captain, a lieutenant, and above all, a boatswain blowing his 
whistle, and half-a-dozen little boys, dressed like sailors, which his 
mamma said were powder monkeys. 

" Powder monkey, what is that ; do teU me what a powder mon- 
key is ? And here," said the little boy, not waiting for an answer, 
'* here is the captain, with his telescope ; and here are little red 
Bjldiers— these are marines I suppose — and shot too I declare: 
and, oh! goodness^ look here, — Oh! you dear mother, I do love 
you so ; look here is a little windlass, and a compass — a real com- 
pass, with a loadstone in it ; what a little dear." 

" Yes, they will be a pretty present, will tbey not ? ** 

*' Oh ! yes, dear mother, a beautiful present, I think." 

** I would rather have them than anything I ever saw,** said the 
enraptured boy, as he arranged all hia men« sailors, ropes, and anchors 
on the table. 

'*Ah!" said he again^ with a voice of delight, " here is a little 
midshipman — here is another* Wdl I never : I must have a boat 
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now. I do not want anj money. I think I can build a boat myself 
if yon will let me try." 

" Very well, I have no objection ; but as you have harboured a 
very ill feeling towards Master Flayfair, and he has acted very aobty 
to you, it ia my intention to make him some amends for it ; and 
therefore this afternoon, as you go to school, I shall write a note to 
his mamma." 

" Yes do — do, and ask him to come to-morrow, and see my sailors, 
and anchors, and all theee pretty things.'' 

" No, no, I shall send him this box, with all it contains ; it will 
he just the thing for him, as he has got such a pretty ship." 

Poor William looked at his mother in perfect aston^hment, and 
the tears came into his eyes; but checking himself, he said, "Ay, 
but you do not mean this, mamma, you only say so ; you do not 
mean it, I know." 

" Did you ever know me to tell a lie?" replied she; " so pack np 
the box directly, while I go into the next room to write the note." 



i IJTTLE BOTB TPIAia. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Oh, what a task for poor little William ! He looked at the little 
men, anchors, and cannons, for some time, without speaking a wonl: 
theii the tears came into his eyes so freely, that he could not tell 
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whether he was putting the things into the box or out of it, his heart 
was so full it seemed as if it would break ; at last he could contain 
himself no longer, but burst into a loud cry which rang through the 
house ; he then laid his head down on the table and wept again and 
a^ain. 

Presently his mamma re-entered the room, with the note for Mrs. 
Playfair. 

" What sobbing, crying ; why is this, William ?" said she. " You 
told me you loved Playfair, and that by speaking the truth to his 
master this morning, he had saved you from a flogging, taking all the 
blame on himself.'' 

" So I do love Playfair, mamma — but I thought these were for 
me — I do love him ver}' well, but — *' 

" You love yourself better," said his mamma. 

** No," said the little boy, " I do not love myself at all, I am so 
unhappy. But I should like to have these playthings." 

" Are you indeed unhappy — ^veiy miserable — ^very wretched ?" 

** Oh yes, mamma, very, very indeed ; I never was so unhappy 
before in all my life." And here the little boy wept again. 

** And now shall I tell you what makes you so unhappy, so very, 
very wretched. It is, my dear, because you are selfish.*' 

'* Because I sell fish, mamma, I do not understand that at all." 

His mamma smiled at this. " You quite mistake me," said she : 
" to be selfish is to love your own little self so much as to care for 
nobody else ; and then as you see — when a little boy cares so much 
for his own amusement and gratification, and nothing for the pleasure 
of other people ; should anything take what he eiyoys so much away 
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from him, he camiot bear it, loses his temper, and makes himself 

very miserable." 

I am not angry, I am only very sorry, mamma," sobbed he. 

Then you have lost your calmness of temper. If you had felt as 
much pleasure in giving another pleasure as you axiknowledged you 
did when the brickbat went into the water, you would have been now 
as happy in giving PlayfSair these toys, as in possessing them yourself; 
but you have got a wicked heart, and it will show itself." 

William could not help handling the toys during these observations 
of his mamma. He first took up the anchors, then the officers, and 
with the little compass, above all things, was he delighted. ** Oh 
mamma ! " said he, " this is the prettiest of all." 

" Yes, and the most useful ; set it down on the table and watch it 

attentively.'* 

William did as he was bidden, and noticed that when the compass 
was at rest, the needle pointed exactly one way. 

" Look at me," said his mamma. She then turned the compass 
round, in a second or two the needle stopped in the same direction : 
she then turned it the other way, but the needle still pointed north 
and south. 

II Try what you can do," said she, " turn it round and roimd every 
way, and see if you can get the needle to point in any other direction." 
She then rose, and went and stood at the window. 

William looked at the little compass, he shook it, then he placed 
it on the table, first he turned it one way, then another, but still it 
would point but in the same direction, he then examined it atten- 
tively, yet could not discover what was the cause of this wonderful 
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property ; at last he got quite out of patience with it, and said, ** It 
tnU turn its own way, mamma, do what I can with it." 

" Ay, my child,'* she replied, " this is just your case, you will turn 
your own way, do what I will with you, and the only difference 
hetween you and the compass is, that the compass will turn the right 
way, and you will turn the wrong." 

" But which way shall I turn, dear mother?" 

*' There is a little bright star in the heavens (I will show it you 
some night), which is constantly fixed alone at one point, and there 
it steadily remains ; the whole heavens seem to turn round this little 
star, and yet it never moves ; this needle turns towards that little 
star, and although various things may from time to time put it away 
or make it deviate, yet as soon as it becomes itself, it turns to that 
little star again." 

" Well, that is quite wonderful — ^but can it be true ?" 

" As true * as is the needle to the pole * — and then the good it 
does — sailors know that this is its property, and as they can depend 
upon it, they are enabled to travel thousands and thousands of miles 
when nothing is to be seen but sky and water, thus they find their 
way from one part of the world to the other, even in the darkest 
night they can steer their ships by this little compass, and find the 
port to which they may be bound. I vdsh you was like that little 
compass." 

" How should I be like a little compass, mamma ?" 

" In this way : the compass or needle rather turns towards that 
little pole-star as it is called, and although it may vary a little from 
time to time, and for certain reasons, yet it always points more or 
less in that direction. I should wish you to have the same tendency 
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towards God as the needle has to that bright little star, so that 
although you might from time to time deviate a little, yet that upon 
the whole your tendency would he heavenwards.'* 

" Ay, I know what you mean, mamma, you wish me to be a good 
boy." 

"Yes ;" but you cannot be a good boy without you have a principle 
within you tending heavenwards, any more than that needle would 
point to the north, were it not touched with the magnet.'* 

" Oh, I know now ! The magnet — I had some little ducks and 
swans which used to be made to come and go as I wished them with 
a magnet — I recollect it, I recollect it." 

" Unless your heart be touched by divine grace, you would be as 
unable to move in the right direction as that needle would without 
the loadstone. Shall I show you now the effect that your selfishness 
has in drawing you from God ? " 

" If you please, mamma." 

Mrs. Manly now took the poker from the fireplace and placing it 
within a few inches of the compass, the needle at first began to 
tremble rapidly, and then made a rapid move towards the poker. 

" Just as you see that needle dravm away from its balance and its 
right direction by this iron, so are you drawn from heavenly goodness 
by these toys : the iron of your heart — the selfishness it contains 
impels you in one direction, while God wills that you should move 
in another. You love yourself better than you do the boy who saved 
you from punishment this morning. Was it so with him ?" 

" Oh no, dear mother, I see it now ; I give them up, I give them 
all up ; Playfair may have them all. (Here he began to place the 
various toys in the box). Give me the note, dear mother. I do wish 
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to be as good as God can make me. There, dieie they are — good 
bye, plajtbiDga ;" but here the poor little fellow could not help 
dropping a few tears. 

" The tears nill come, mamma ; indeed I do not wish them to 
come, but they will force themselves out of my eyes." 

" You are my own dear boy," said Mrs, Mauly, " come let me 
kiss you again and again." Here William rushed into his mother's 
arms, who covered his cheek with kisses. 



THE INSECTS OP THE FOREST. 



Now is the time for all Mnde of winged insects to tly about, both in 
the sun and in the shade. I like to thread old woods and see the 
Tftrioua works of Nature, from the worm of the clod, to the thousand 
bright things tliat fl; about in the air. There is the lady bird and 
the golden beetle, the butterily, and the dragou fly, and hornets ; 
none of them so bad as wasps, although often dreaded. As to hometa 
or dragon flies, some people call them darning needles, others call 
them spindles. 
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When I was very young some of my companions told me that 
spindles — dragon flies — ^would get into people's ears if they could, 
and then go from thence into their brains. I asked some of my 
companions if it was so, but they could not tell me. They did 
not know that there is a membrane drawn like a drum head across 
the hole of the ear, so that no insect can get into the brain if it was 
so disposed. Ear-wigs will run into the hole of the ear, as they will 
into any other hole, but they would be soon forced to come out again. 
But as to dragon flies, and other flies, they keep away from our ears, 
as long as they can, and therefore we need not be undel^ fear from 
them, or from the sting of hornets, or dragon flies, for the best of all 
reasons — namely, that they have no sting. I have seen many foolish 
boys with evident fear in their looks, chasing with sticks and stones 
these poor harmless insects, thinking it, no doubt, a great merit to 
destroy them ; but this is very wrong, and I hope young folks who 
read this work will attend to the admonition conveyed in the follow- 
ing poem : — 

THE FLY. 

" Ob, mother, see what I have found,'* 

Said little Frank one day, 
" I caught this fly, and held it fast, 

It could not get away. 

** I chas'd it all about the room, 
It was so very shy; 
And I have had a busy time 
To catch this little fly. 
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*^ And sister, sister, only see, 
Its body is so green; 
It is the very prettiest fly 
That I have ever seen. 

" But Frank," said little Emily, 
"TheHttleflyisdead; 
It does not move its little limbs, 
And cannot raise its head." 

"Well, Emily, you silly child, 
Fm sure you need not cry; 
'Tis not a very great affair, 
'Tis nothing but a fly." 

" But the same God whose watcliful care 
Preserves your life, my boy, 
Who sheds around you every day 
Fresh blessings to eiijoy; 

" Who made this pleasant world of ours, 
The sun, the stars, the sky; 
Who gave to ev'ry being breath, 
He made this little fly. 

*' No human hand could e*er create 
Those tiny limbs, my boy. 
Which you have been so naughty 
As wantonly to destroy. 

** You've killed this harmless little fly, 
Which frolick'd all day long. 
And hummed about so cheerfully 
Its little buzzing song. 
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" 'Tis wrong, 1117 child, to t&ke a lii^ 
Whicb joa c&n never ^ve, 
For every crentare hu with yon 
An equal right lo lire," 

" Oh, njother, do this time forgive, 
And I will slwaya try 
To recollect 'tie very wroDg 
To kUI a. UtCte fly." 

"I will, my child, bnt yon have unned 
AgiuDBt the Lord above ) 
Go then, wj boy, and ask of him 
Hia pardon and his love." 



HOW PENCE MAKE POUNDS; 

OR, THR LITTLE ECONOMIST. 



■young friends to pay attention to 
the following stoiy. 

In a beautiful vale on the mer 
Wye, are situated the extensive 
domains of Mr. Holmes. The 
house, which la a large and ele- 
gant mansion, is erected on the 
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summit of a gentle acclivity, which falliiig down in an easy slope to 
the edge of the water, commands an extensive view of the windings 
of that romantic river, whose rocks and wood-crowned hills have long 
heen celebrated by the poet and the traveller. The park surrounded 
by a considerable wood, extends round the house, and comprises 
everything that nature, assisted by the wealth and talent of its 
opulent owner, can do to render it a happy retreat from the bustle of 
the busy world. 

In a veiy secluded comer of the park is erected a small cottage, 
the residence of one who there spends the remainder of a sufficiently 
unhappy life, of whose existence few are aware, and for whom still 
fewer have any regard. To this cottage Mr. Holmes and his sons 
were one day driven to seek shelter from a sudden and violent 
shower that had overtaken them in an unusually long ramble. Mr. 
Holmes, on opening the door, was instantly saluted by a kind greet- 
ing from the sole inhabitant, an old . man, who notwithstanding his 
tattered, threadbare black coat, that seemed as if it had known much 
service and few repairs, had the appearance of having seen better 
days. The cottage was very wretched ; the walls were unplastered ; the 
panes of the windows were broken and stopped up with wisps of straw ; 
the grate had long since been burnt away, and an iron bar or two 
laid across two stones, supported the fuel ; the crazy door had much 
ado to support its station, and the wind blew in through a thousand 
crevices, which a little wood and labour would have stopped. Yet 
the old man seemed not only contented, but cheerful, and his easy 
good-nature, surrounded by such poverty, surprised and pleased the 
boys. 

" Here is a chair,*' said he, reaching Mr. Holmes the only one his 
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cottage possessed ; '* but it is only old and crazy, like its master. 
Here, master, can you sit upon that tub, it is the firmer seat of the 
two, though in a general way it serves me for a table ; my other arm 
chair broke through last night," added he, as he threw, with a laugh, 
one arm and a leg of the chair to make a blaze ; " if it would serve 
one turn, it will do for another. Would you like a draught of milk, 
young gentlemen ? I have nothing better to offer — my diet is simple, 
but good — milk and brown bread content me as well as roast beef and 
strong ale do some folks ; it is a cracked jug, but it will hold it as 
well as the best, it served my grandmother and it will serve me." 

He then accosted Mr. Holmes, and was soon lost in recounting the 
exploits of his former days, when they were rattling, roving lads 
together. He told what tricks they used to play, what fun they used 
to have, and concluded to the infinite delight of the boys, with singing 
the dulce domo, that they used at school. 

When the shower was over, Mr, Holmes resumed his hat and 
stick, and much against the old man's inclination, who accompanied 
him some distance on the road homewards, and bidding them a hearty 
farewell, desired that they should never pass his door, without look- 
ing in. 

At first the boys could do little but think and talk about the good- 
natured old man ; at length the conversation took the following turn 
respecting him and the owner of the neighbouring splendid mansion. 
*' The one," said Mr. Holmes, "acquired his splendid fortune by observ- 
ing two of Franklin's maxims, ' That a penny saved is a penny gained, 
though it is not mean saving that makes a man rich ; and the other 
last one, ' By despising the day of small things, so that he fell by 

M ^ 
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little and little.*** ** Arid yet," answered George, " one may be as 
happy as the other, he seems perfectly contented with his lot.** 

If those who sit hy shepherd's hoard, 

Soothe not their taste hy wanton art; 
They take what nature's gifls afford, 

And take it with a cheerful heart. 

" That cheerfulness,*' replied Mr. Holmes, " which arises out of 
proper motives, is hardly to be valued, but I scarcely can imagine 
that you would be inclined to envy that of old Kirby — ^it arises from 
a loneless, thoughtless indifference about everything.'* 

" But," asked George, ** how did he contrive to lose all his money, 
and Mr. Sheldon to acquire so much ?" 

" Mr. Sheldon, this old gentleman, and myself, were all at the 
same school. Old Kirby was then about twelve or thirteen years old, 
and Mr. Sheldon about the same age. The father of the former was 
a man of considerable fortune, and made his son the largest allowance 
of any boy in the school ; Mr. Sheldon was a tradesman in the town, 
who, having a large family, could not afford to be so liberal to his 
son. But what turned the balance in favour of the latter, was, that 
he had been taught habits of frugality, of which the other was 
ignorant. 

"I remember that one fine day, having a holiday, I begged leave of 
our master for us three to go out nutting in the neighbouring woods; 
;Henry, that is the name of Mr. Sheldon, and Gilbert, had neither of 
them learned their tasks ; we were delayed a few minutes at setting 
out by a shower. Henry immediately took his grammar, and sat 
down to work. 'What does it signify,' said Gilbert, 'getting to work 
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now, the shower will be over in five minutes.' 'Yes,' answered 
Henry, ' and minutes malfo hours.' The shower lasted just ten 
minutes, and in that time he had learned half his lesson. ' Take 
care of the minutes,' said he, ' the hours will take care of themselves.' 
We spent a very pleasant day, rambling about the ivoods and search- 
ing for nuts, but we had not a bag to put them in, and when we had 



filled our hata and our pockets, we were compelled to give up for 
want of means to carry them away ; as we returned through the. 
town, we saw a poor woman selling eggs, Gilbert ran up, and bought 
K couple of them, to have some fun with, aa he called it ; also seeing 
a bag at the door of a house which he thought would exactly do for 
our purpose, he inquired the price and bought it. ' What,' he asked 
Jleory, • wiU you nut buy one?~it is but sispenee. ■ wo,- ausitorcd - 
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Henry, * lior eggs neither ; I am not sure we shall want one again 
this year, and although it is but sixpence, yet ''pence make pounds.*" 
* Well, and if they do,* said Gilbert, • sixpence will not ruin you ; it 
is but sixpence, and look, would not this be a capital nutting hook, 
it is but sixpence more, and I will certainly have it ; won't you have 
one, Henry?' No, Henry would not have it, for the same reason, 
he was not sure it would be of any use to him. We walked on, and 
presently passed a shop where fruit of every description was displayed 
in a most tempting manner. * I must,' said Gilbert, * taste these 
apples, I am so very thirsty and hot ; won*t you have any, Henry, 
it is but twopence for three V Henry said he would wait till they 
got home. After Gilbert had eaten his apples, a few pears would be 
nice to eat on the road, and it would be but twopence more ; we had 
not proceeded much further before we stopped at a cutler s ; Gilbert 
stopped, and as it would be but eight-pence, he purchased a knife, 
although he had already three, because his others were not buck- 
hafied. * Will you not,' said he, * buy a knife, Henry? I know you 
want one, for you had to wait half an hour for mine the other day.' 
Henry said he did, and having chosen one like Gilbert's, who began to 
think him a complete miser, he paid the large sum of eigh teen-pence 
for it. • Really, that is twice as much and more than twice what I 
gave for mine,* obser\ed Gilbert. 

** We walked on, and came to another shop, where toys were sold; 
Gilbert wanted two-pennyworth of marbles, and two-pennyworth of 
alleys ; Henry contented himself with marbles. * What,* exclaimed 
Gilbert, • and will you not have some of these beautiful marble alleys? 
— it is but twopence.' * No,' said Henry, * ** a penny saved is a penny 
gained,' and 1 can play just as well without the alleys.' Gilbert then 
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bought a whipping-t^ — ^it would be but one penny more» and a peg* 
top but another. As we walked home, we met a very poor woman ; 
she had two children with her — they had neither shoes nor stockings 
— and she said they were ciying for hunger, that they had been 
obl^ed to sleep under a stack, and had no money to purchase food 
with; Gilbert put his hand into his pocket, but he had not one 
halfpenny left ; Henry slipped fourpence into the woman's hand, 
and said, he was sorry it was all he had with him. 

" As we walked on, Gilbert said, * Henry, how is this ? I had half- 
a-crown when we left home, and you had but two shillings, eighteen- 
pence of which you gave for your knife, and I but eight pence for 
mine, which after all I did not much want/ * I believe,' said Heniy, 
' that all your " 'tis buts " come to two shillings and fourpence, and two 
pence the marbles make half-a-crown.* * Well,' replied Gilbert, * I 
will try to remember that "pence make pounds ; "' but a day or two 
after, when his cheap knife, which as the price was low, was good for 
nothing, broke, he said, ' It is but eight-pence lost, after all ;' Henry 
shook his head and said, * Pence make pounds.' 

" It was almost tea-time when we returned, Henry took his book 
and began to learn his lesson. * I would never trouble myself with 
my lesson now ; it only wants five minutes to tea-time,' said the 
careless Gilbert, * what a miser of time and money you are ; * and 
without waiting for an answer bounded into the play-room. After 
tea we all joined in the play of the evening. There was an interval 
between praying and dispersing of five minutes. Heniy completed 
his task. ' What signify a few minutes?' excliumed Gilbert; ^I can 
learn my task in the morning.' But in the morning we all slept too 
long, owing to the exercise of the preceding day — ^poor Gilbert went 
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np to the master, and was eeut back ; Henry passed wtth pnuses. 
' I wonder how this came to pass,' said Gilbert, ' you were at woA 
only five minutes last night, Henry.' ' Only twenty,' replied Henry, 
'minutes make hours.' 

" A few days after there was a show of wild beasts came into the 
town, an elephant, a lion, and a tiger ; we were all very desirous of 
seeing them, for none of us had ever seen an elephant, a lion, or a 



tiger. ' Oh ! ' said Gilbert, * Henrj, can you lend me sixpence, or 
I cannot go. for I have spent all my money '!' Henry went himself 
and lent Gilbert sixpence, and had nine shillings and sixpence left. 
' I cannot tell how this is,' said Gilbert, ' 1 have just as much money 
again for allowance as you.' Gilbert had promised to pay Heni; 
again the next money he received ; the payment was put off from 
one day to another, and I believe Henry was never repiud, although 
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Gilbert always intended to do it Gilbert remained poor all the time 
he was at school, without any great extravagance, and Henry without 
any mean saving, had always the power of being generous. As I left 
school soon after, I do not know anything further respecting them till 
they were established in business. 

*' Gilbert succeeded liis father as a merchant, and Henry was a 
clerk in another merchant s house. Gilbert was seldom seen in his 
counting-house till a late hour ; an hour or two in the morning is of 
no consequence, he probably thought; he kept irregular accounts too, 
and perhaps thought it was of no consequence to set down every 
shillii^. His business was sufficient to have supported him amply, 
but was not very extensive — ^but he kept a horse, and as he grew fat, 
he thought a gig would be easier to ride, and the expense a mere 
nothing — ^a gig was bought, and after a time he found it unpleasant 
riding in wet weather in his open gig — a close carriage would be only 
after the original cost, with the keep of an additional horse ; the gig 
was sold and the caiTiage purchased. I only mention these 
particular instances, but every other part of his domestic affairs were 
conducted on the same principle, that a few shillings signified 
nothing. His expenses by a little at a time increased beyond his 
income, and he was ruined, although he frequently declared that he 
knew not how it happened. 

'* Henry on the other hand, followed his favourite ma;iims, that 
* minutes make hours,' and * pence make pounds.' He was so 
regular in his attendance at the office, that his employer at length 
gave him a share in the business, out of which he saved sufficient to 
purchase the whole when his partner retired; since then he has 
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beeu gradutdl; rieiug in the vrorld, and has lately retired from basmeBS 
with a large fortune. 

" I never knew him, notwithstanding his maxima, guill; of a 
mean ai:tion. He is one of the most benevolent men in the comitrj', 
and never turns a deaf ear to those who ask his dd. Gilbert is at 
present entirely supported by him ; the cottage he Uves in belongs to 
him, and he has now an ample allowance from him; but all Gilbert's 
experience has not sufficed to t«ach him habits of economy; he 
spends all hia money as soon as he gets it, and lives in poverty and 
want." 

Such, my young friends, is one of the lessons of old Peter Parley, 



WALKS ABOUT LONDON. 
No. III. 



PARLEY'S VISIT TO THE COLOSSEUM AND THE 
ZOOLOOICAL GARDENS 



Weix, LondoD ie full ; and to make it fuller Fet«r Parley baa taken 
himsdf for awhile frum the classic shorea of Tnickenham to the 
modem Babe), and has beea what is commonlj called s^ht-seeii^[ — 
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and there are indeed sights enough in London to make a man wish 
to see no more of them. I have already told you of many of the 
sights I saw, but I never yet, I believe, gave you a description of the 
most wonderful sights in London, or perhaps in the whole world — 
namely, that which goes by the name of the Colosseum, in the 
Regent's Park. 

The Colosseum as jou very well know was and is a Homan Amphi- 
theatre, in which the Romans used to display their athletic powers 
in gladiatorial fights, and encounters with wild beasts ; its ruins at 
the present day form one of the most celebrated pieces of antiquity. 
Why the Colosseum should be named after it, is more than I can 
pretend to understand, but it can scarcely be said to rank after it, 
for it is far more to the credit of the modems, than the Colosseum 

■ 

was to the ancients. 

But I do not wish to be prosy, and so will consider myself at once 
before the principal entrance to the building, as represented in the 
engraving, which exhibits the portico fronting the Regent's Park ; 
here entering by folding-doors, we passed into a square vestibule, to 
the left, into a noble arched corridor, reminding the Italian tourist 
of the entrance to the Vatican. The corridor is lighted at night — 
I must remind my readers mine was a night peep — by twenty-six 
bronze tripods. By the aid of these lights I found my way into the re- 
freshment room, and from this entered the 

MUSEUM OF SCULPTURE, 

A circular hall with a lofty dome of several thousand feet of richly 
cut glass, springing from an entablature and cornice supported by 
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numerous columns. The frieze is enriched with the whole of one 
panathenaic procession from the Elgin marbles, and is continued 
without interruption around the entire circumference of the hall, 
above which are twenty fresco paintings on allegorical subjects on 
panels, the mouldings, cornices, cupolas, columns, and enrich- 
ments being all in gold. 

Beyond the circle of columns is another, of as many pilasters, 
dividing and supporting arched recesses, in each of which, as well as 
between the columns, are placed works of art, from the studios of 
some of the most eminent British and Foreign sculptors ; among 
which, the most striking, are St. George killing the Dragon ; 
Richard Gceur de Lion planting the Standard of England on the 
walls of Acre ; Adam and Eve lamenting over the body of Abel ; 
■Whittington listening to Bow bells; Milton inditing to his daughters; 
Garacticus before Glaudius ; the Death of Harold ; the Houseless 
Wanderer ; and nearly two himdred other works, more or less inter- 
esting, which affords the visitor entertainment and delight for hours, 
and which, whether viewed by daylight, or illuminated in the even- 
ing, forms altogether a subject of great attraction. 

From this noble apartment I passed to the conservatory, and here 
I almost thought myself suddenly transported to the Paradise of 
Mahomet. Around me were the choicest exotics, gold and silver 
fish, sparkling fountains, birds of various gay plumage, amid the 
most richly decorated architecture in arabesque, while the gothic 
aviary is superbly fitted up with gilt carved work and looking-glass, 
such as Isabella of Gastile might be supposed to have constructed 
amidst the relics of a Moorish palace. From this, the exterior pro- 
menade presents in an instant the still more picturesque and 
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instructive B^ht of gulden pianacles, and Eastern domes springing 
up amongst the marble columns, and moulding frescoes of aacient 
Greece and Rome. I was wafted at once from the shores of the 
BoaphoMu to the Mediterranean. From these I suddenly emeiged 
by a short cut to Switzerland, and entered 

THE CHALET, OR SWISS COTTAGE. 

I thought myself there as I gn^ed from its windows upon the " high 
browed " rocks and eternal snows, and tlie glaciers of bleak Mont 
Blanc, that monarch of mountains. Opposite is a mountain torrent, 
which leaping from the nearest rocks, comes thundering down the 
precipices, and after forming a small lake in front of the cottage 
windows, overflows its stony basin, and with a second fall disappears 
in the gulf below. 



I now entered the stalactite caverns, and traversed for a great 
distance apparently, the deep recesses of the earth. Here are seen 
the most gigantic display of stalactites and stalagmites, exhibiting in 
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the greatest and most brilliant variety, a most magnificent display of 
these subterranean wonders. Sometimes I thought myself walking 
up the nave of some richly decorated gothic cathedral. Many of the 
columns which are insulated have a diameter of three, four,,and even 
five feet. Here and there is heard a trickling sound of dripping 
waters, and at oertain distances are small lakes, reflecting the light 
of the glittering stalactites, and adding a charm vvhich my pen or 
tongue are inadequate to describe. 

Returning from the caverns, I now prepared myself for the most 
stupendous part of the exhibition, 

LONDON AT NIGHT. 

I ascended by a moveable room to the top of the building, upwards 
of a hundred feet, and here came out as it seemed into a gallery like 
that at the top of St. Paul's ; immediately beneath me seemed the 
gigantic dome, and below it arose the bell towers, while surrounding 
me on every side lay the mighty city, in the glow and glare, and 
** many twinkling lights " of a rich moonlight summer evening. 
The moon, the blue sky, the stars, the clouds, all as it were, a living 
transcript from nature, while the ebbing river seemed alive, as its 
current travelled onward, reflecting in its ripples the moon beams. 
Add to this the reflection of the innumerable lights on the river, the 
brilliancy of the shops in Oheapside and Ludgate Hill, the coloured 
lights of the chemists in all directions ; the glaring naked gas at the 
open stalls in the streets and markets ; the pale moonlight on the 
windows of Christchurch Hospital ; and nothing short of reality can 
equal the amazing coup d' oeil before us, and when I was assured that 
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this immense picture has no support from the wall on which the day 
view is painted behind it ; that it has to be erected and illuminated 
every evening after the closing of the morning exhibition, the 
mechanical difficulties Gurmounted excited m; astonishment and 
admiration in an extraordinary d^ee. 

Such js a alight outline of a place which I would have all my young 
friends visit, and if they do not come away delighted, let them never 
more place trust in Peter Parley. 



BOATING EXTRAORDINARY; 

OR, A uirr^ boy's nuAia. 



CHAPTER V. 

I-mxE William now proceeded in great good humour, with the box 
nicely packed, towards the house in which Playfair resided. 

" Well," said he, " if Plajfair ia only half as pleased with 
these things as I have been, it will please me over a^ain ; I dare saj 
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he wJl put all the little men, cannons, compass, and all into his 
large boat, and we shall see them swim down the river just like a 
real ship.'* 

While he was talking to himself in this way, he had crossed one 
meadow and entered another, quite the middle of which he passed 
before he discovered that there was a bull in the field, which stood 
staring at him, as if he said, " I have half a mind to come and knock 
you down." 

William stopped when he saw the bull, which sniffed up the air, 
wagged his tail, and looked as if he was coming at the poor boy ; he 
then stamped with his feet, gave a toss with his head, and bellowed. 
William began to think it was better to go back, or to jump over the 
nearest hedge, as he felt rather frightened ; '* But,** said he, ** I am 
a good boy now, I dare say God will take care of me.'* He then 
proceeded along the field-path at a quick rate. 

The bull, when he saw the boy moving oB so quickly, immediately 
snorted, and began to follow him. William looked back, and seeing 
the bull coming after him, gave a loud scream, dropped the box, and 
ran away. The bull came up to the box, smelt at it, and gave it a 
toss with his head ; he then followed William, trotting at a quick rate. 
William now redoubled his pace, and the bull came after him as fast 
as he could gallop. 

" Mother, mother ! ** cried William ; at this moment the bull was 
almost upon him, but just as he was about to give William a toss, 
a dog darted out of the hedge, and caught the bull by the nose — it 
was Playfeir's dog — ay, and there was Playfair too, with a large 
stick; he ran round and caught the bull by the tail, and, after giving 
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him & good thump or two, held him till William was out of danger, 
and had got over the stile. 

"Ay, I saw you coming across the field," said Playfair; "I thought 
master Tom looked frisky, so I leaped over our garden wall, which 
you know is not very high, and hrought Dash with me to drive the 
bull away." 

*' But I have lost my box," said William. '* There it is, in the 
middle of the field." 

" Oh, I will fetch it," said Playfair ; who immediately ran and 
secured the box. 

" It is your box, and all that is in it,*' said William, " but you 
will see when you get home ; come, let us make haste, I am going to 
your mamma." 

So the boys walked together till they came to the house. William 
having delivered the note and box, both were opened. Playfair s 
mother was much gratified, and, as to Playfair, he was quite delighted. 
" But," said he, "I can't think of taking these things from you." 

" Oh, I do not want them,** said William, " I shall get plenty 
more, I dare say ; only let me come sometimes and play with you, 
will you?" 

" Every day if you like ; but come with me into our garden, if you 
are fond of boats, I will show you something, come along ; you know 
it is half-holiday this afternoon." 

The two boys now proceeded to the garden together ; Manly had 
never been in Playfedr's garden before, and was quite astonished to 
find it such a nice place. There were large broad gravel walks, a 
shrubbery, and above all a large piece of water as a fish-pond. When 
William approached the pond, he was quite astonished at what he 
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saw ; PlayMr had read about dock-yards, bays, creeks, harbours, and 
forts, and he had turned the whole of the shores of his little pond 
into various places of this description. 

" Here," said he, " is Fort Gunpowde/; it commands the whole 
of the coajst on that side, the north side ; heti& is the British Flag, 
with cannons to guard it ; this," he said, as he walked round the 
pond, ** this is Playfair Harbour, you see it is defended on each side 
by a green battery ; this is Holiday Bay, because I made it during 
the Midsummer holidays ; and here is Pipe-clay Fort, because all 
the guns are made of tobacco pipes. But this is the best of all," 
continued Playfair, " here is my dock-yard, where I build my ships ; 
you see that brig there, and the schooner, and the ship of the line, 
and the Koyal Victoria; hurrah! hurrah! I shall have a ship-launch 
to-morrow ; will you come and see it ? what do you think it is to be ? 
a Steamer, a real Steamer ! she is three feet long, and one broad, of 
about forty mice-power, with real engines, oh, won't she go along ! 
I and Samuel Smith made the engines : we have laid in a bushel of 
coals, and she is to be launched to-morrow, because it is my birth- 
day." 

" Why, to-morrow is my birth-day too," said William. 

*' Is it? Then we will have some sport, only you must come soon ; 
we will have a good long day of it; I have got to varnish her bottom, 
oil the engine, and draw her out— mind, she goes off the stocks at 
three o'clock, exactly to a minute. I shall fire a salute from Gmi- 
powder Battery at daylight, and a sin^e gun at twelve o'clock; when 
she goes off the stocks, we will have royal salutes all tlie way down 
the river. But I have not told you her name ; what do you think it 
is ? Why, the Elizabeth — that is my mamma's name, and I love 
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I better than anj^body in the whole world, because she is 
a widow, and has nobody but me to take care of her — EijzABEm, 
as pretty a name as a steam-boat ever had in the world ; don't ;ou 
Kko it?' 

"Yes; bat I can't come." 



" Not come — oh, yes, you must come ; I am sure your mamma 
will let you come." 

" But I have got a party coming too." 

" Well, bring them all with you, we will give them as much cake 
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and wine, apples, pears, and plums, as they like to have ; oh, you 
must come, I would not give a % for my party without you." 

William said he would see what could be done, and prepared to 
go back home ^lun, delighted with what he had seen, and Btitl more 
delighted with the good nature of Playfair. After taking leave of 
Mrs. Playfair, he departed, but instead of going across the fields, 
returned by the common road. He related to his mamma all be had 
seen and heard, and obtained her consent to make arrangements for 
himself and party going to the launch of the steamer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The note which William had taken with the box to Mrs. Plaj^&ir 
contdned an invitation to her aon to make one of Manly'a birth-daj 
party. Mrs. Playfair, in replying to it, was obliged to decline the 
invitation; so when William reached home, he was disappointed both 
ways, both in receiving the company of his young friend at hia own 
house, and also in making one at the launch of the eteamer. After 
many soUcitatdona on his part, and the transmission of a note or two 
between the two mothers, it was finally arranged that William's 
party, consisting of six or seven yout^ gentlemen about his own Oge, 
shoold repair to the dock-yard about three o'clock, to see what was 
going on, and, if agreeable, all should then join together, and make 
one party out of two. This being settled, William went to bed happier 
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than he had been for some days. He awoke very soon in the mom 
ing, and knocking at his mamma's door, called out, " It is my birth 
day morning, mamma, may I go for a walk ?" 

" It is very early," said his mamma, ** but you may go." 

He soon put on his shoes and hat, and set o£F in the direction of 
Playfair's house, listening all the time for the salute from the little 
cannon, which was to usher in the day ; presently he heard a bang, 
and as he drew near the house, observed, mounted on a tall pole just 
over the brick wall, a standard flag — ^it was one of those silk hand- 
kerchiefs of which so many were sold on the coronation of Queen 
Victoria; a little lower down, the Union Jack was hoisted in a similar 
manner. 

" Hurrah, hurrah ! " said Playfair to another little boy, who was 
staying with him on a visit, "we shall have fine sport — ^and see what 
a fine day we shall have, the sun is now rising over the hills as bright 
as gold — ^hurrah for the month of July; but stop, I must have another 
pop ; I shall fire a salute to my dear mother." 

The little cannons on Gunpowder Fort were loaded again, and pre- 
sently pop, pop, bang, bang they went, amid another cheer from the 
two boys. 

William did not like to say he was there ; and having heard enough 
to convince him that the sport would not lag for want of spirit, 
returned home to breakfast as full of delight as any boy ever was. 

The time from this hour till that of dinner seemed prodigiously 
long to William ; it did, however, at last arrive. His little friends 
came at a very early hour, one after the other, tiU the whole were 
present ; they were all oveijoyed when they heard they were going 
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U) Plajfair'a boat-lftunch ; everybody liked Playfeir, he was ho noble, 
good-hearted, and sincere. 

It wanted only a quarter to three o'clock. Plajfair had been 
making rare preparations all the morning; he had got all hia forta 
ready for iiring salutes on the arrival of hia guests ; had stationed 
several of his ^oung friends at proper posts ; Pipe-clay Fort had 
several brass cannons intermixed with those made of tobacco-pipes ; 



flags waved on all the mimic heights ; there lay in all her pride, 
dressed in colours cut out from a nautical pocket-liandkerchief, the 
" Royal Victoria ; " there too was the brig " Splendid," belonging to 
Master Mercer ; the schooner of Master Jones, and the fastsailing 
flitter of some other little master ; besides these there were several 
other ships of various dimensions, from the smallest sixpenny toy up 
to the size of the Royal Victoria, with their colours all displayed, 
floating in a regatta-like appearance on the pond. Playfair walked 
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round and round, giving orders here and there, and making every- 
thing ready, as full of cheer and good-humour as it was possible for 
any little boy to be. 

Manly and his party now entered the garden from the hall-door, 
which led to it. 

** Fire away, fire away," shouted Playfeir, and in a moment bang, 
bang, went the cannon from the forts and shipping; a cheer from the 
little cannonniers rose with the smoke, and Playfeir took William by 
the hand. " There's a salute to your birth-day, William," said he. 

" Thank you, thank you," said the boy. " Oh, my goodness, what 
a number of ships ! oh, what a beauty that Victoria is ! and there is 
the steamer, and I declare the smoke is coming out of her chimney ! 
How long will it be before you launch her ? Oh, do not let her go 
till my mamma comes." 

** I would not let her go till my mamma comes for a great deal. 
Why, she is to christen her with a bottle of wine — ^not a very big one 
— ^here it is." Here Playfair took from his pocket a small phial of 
wine duly prepared for the occasion. 

Just at this moment Mrs. Manly and Mrs. Playfair were seen 
walking down the gravel walk. 

" Oh, here they come : my dear mother, here she is ; and your 
mamma too ; let us run to them." 

The boys both set off together, and rushed towards their mothers, 
obtained a kiss, and then ran back to their playmates close by the 
dock-yard. The steamer was on the stocks, and a most beautiful 
boat she was ; her steam was up, and her paddle wheels playing, just 
as if she had been in the water. 

Playfe.ir had removed some pieces of wood which kept her from 
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rusoing down the atocks, and the boat was now secnrod b; one cord 
only at her bow, while all the party stood on each side of the little 
dock, watching the process with the most intense interest. 

*' A little more oil here," said Playfeir, aa he rubbed in the slips, 
" there, that will do — now then, where are my gunners ? get your 



matches ready — stop, let me see if tho engine be all right — right, 
right. Now, dear mother, you must take this bottle and fling it at 
her head, juat when I cat this string, and say, ' To your element, 
Elizabeth.' " 

The ladies smiled at this, but Mrs. Playfair look the bottle. 

" Now, mamma," said Playfair, " away she goes." The name was 
instantly given, and away glided the Elizabeth, like a swan to her 
native element, among the cheers of all the boys, and the cracking of 
the cannons. 
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" One cheer more," said Play&ir; " Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!" 
" There she goes, there she goes, stem foremost, right across the 
pond." Plajfair ran roond and, adjusting the engine, sent her back 
again in all the gloiy of a real steamer, among the congratulationa of 
the party. She was then taken to another port of the water, and 
made to pass throu^ it long ways, and she did it in a noble style, I 
can assure you. 



William was delighted indeed, but he could not look on the many 
boats that he saw belonging to sereral of the boya, without 'wishing 
for one of his own ; but he was determined to conquer this feelii^, 
at least not to make himself uneasy about it ; so he went to play with 
the other boya, as cheerfnl as the happiest among them. 

Such an afternoon they had seldom occurs. The ships were 
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sailed backwards and forwai'ds in all directiona ; the cannons were 
again and again dieoharged, then there waa blind-man's buff, dancing, 

singing, and all sorts of games, till the sun set behind the nestem 
clouds. 

Just at the close of the day, Mrs. Flaj'fair called her son to her, 
)uid taking him apart, said, " Mjf dear boy, I nish you to do me a 
favour, and I axa sure you will not reliise me." 

" Kefuae you, dear mother — no — I never did and I hope I never 
shall — it will be the greatest pleasure I have had to-day, I hope." 



" Are you sure of that. It is this — I can observe by William 
Manly s eyes that he mshea greatly for a ship; will you give him one 
ofyoura?" 

" Oh, yes, dear mother ; consider what he has given me." 

" Well, you have a brig, a, fiigate, and a steamer ; which will you 
give him ?■' said Mrs. Playfeur. 

'■ The best." 

" Spoken like a noble boy ; which is the best ?" 
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'' He shall either have the frigate or the steamer, which he likes ; 
I should like him to have one very much ; do persuade him to tell 
you which he likes best ? But I will do it ; may I, mamma ?" 

His mother gave consent by her looks, and Playfair sought the 
group in which Manly was at that moment taking a last look at the 
shipping. 

" Which do you think is the best of all the ships ?" asked Play- 
fair, addressing the whole group. " Do you like the steamer best, 
or the Royal Victoria ?" 

"I like the steamer,*' said one. *'I like the frigate," said another. 
" I like the steamer," said another. ** Well, for my part," said 
William, " I think the Royal Victoria is the prettiest ship that ever 
was made; there is nothing like her anywhere.'* 

Playfair said, " Do you think so ? " and immediately ran and lifted 
her out of the water — she was indeed a beautiful model of a ship, and 
was exceedingly valuable. "Here," said the generous boy, "I make 
you a present of her, she is yours, keep her for my sake as a birth- 
day present.** 

William could scarcely believe what he heard ; " But — ^my mamma 
— ^yours — no, no, I must not take it.** 

** Take it, take it. Manly,** said several voices ; " oh, I wish he 
would ask me to have it.** 

At this moment Mrs. PlayfjBur approached, " Yes," said she, ** I 
beg of you to receive it. Master Manly, as a small return for the box 
of toys you brought me yesterday.** 

*' But they are of no use without the ship." 

" But I can soon make another," said Playfiair, " and you shall 
come and help me." 
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So closed tix6 ship launch and the bright day which ushered in the 
festivities I have described. As you have noticed, I dare say, 
William became a far nobler and a far better boy. 5is mother 
delighted in him more and more each day, and blessed the hour when 
he went to school with Playfair. 



joa 



ANECDOTE.— STORY OP COLUMBUS, 



" Large streams from smaller fbantains flow ; 
Tall oaks from little acorns g:row." 



Once when Columbus was a sailor, on the Mediterranean Sea, long 
before he thought ever of America, an accident is said to have 
occurred, by which he came very near losing his life. The ship 
in which he was had taken fire, and he had no way to save himself 
but by swimming. 

Now, had not Columbus known how to swim, who can tell where 
America now would have been? Indeed, it is quite certain it would 
not have been known to anybody but savages? It is only 343 
years, as you know, since Columbus found it; and it is certainly 
possible, that had he been drowned in the Mediterranean, where 
there is now a mighty empire of twelve millions of white men, there 
might to this day have been none but Indians. 

So true it is that great, very great events sometimes grow out 
of little things, as the mightiest oaks grow from acorns. 



PAKLEY'S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND THE 
HOLT LAND. 

Asia Minob and the East, 



I BAVE already given you a few ideas concerning some places in 
Syria ; I now want to say a few words respecting some other places 
in the same locality. The cut above is a view of Erzeroom, formerly 
the capital of Armenia, which is situated on one of those elevated 
pliuna or steepa for which this coontry is noted, at the extremity of 
a fine extensive plain, watered by the Karasso or Western Euphrates, 
and is important from its being the great transit town, as well for the 
Persian trade to and from Europe as for that of the Georgian imd 
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Other eastern markets. It was built about a.d. 415, by Anatolius, 
a Greek general, in the reign of Theodosius the Second, and was 
called Arze by the Byzantines. The population of the city was onoe 
100,000, but has been reduced by the plague and emigration to 
30,000. 

The plain on which it stands is bordered by high barren moun- 
tains; its eastern extremity by the Taurus Chain, at the foot of 
which Erzeroom is situated. The quantity of lava with which the 
mountains in the immediate vicinity are strewed, and their general 
appearance, indicate their origin to have been volcanic. 

The houses of the city are extremely poor and constructed of lava. 
The poorer ones are built of mud. The roofs are flat, and covered to 
about a foot in depth with earth, which protects the houses from the 
cold, and, when properly done, renders them impervious to the rain. 
In many places the grass is allowed to grow on them, and the tovm 
has somewhat the appearance of a meadow, when seen in the spring 
from some elevated position, ydth goats and sheep grazing in the 
very centre of it. 

In order to render the houses as warm as possible during the 
winter, the vmidovra are generally made of a very diminutive size ; 
many rooms are only lighted by small loop-holes, about a foot square, 
covered with oiled paper, which make the apartments very gloomy. 
The ceilings of the better houses are covered vdth flowers, and the 
walls are painted and adorned with looking-glasses. 

The town is surrounded by a burying ground. The Turkish ceme- 
teries are distinguished from the Armenians by the grave-stones 
being placed in a vertical position, and always facing the sacred city 
Mecca ; while those of the latter are generally made of a single large 
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flat stone, on the surfietce of many of which the symbol of the profes- 
sion of the deceased is sculptured. 

Among the few objects that are now worthy of attention, there is 
an ancient mosque called the Tchefteh Minaret, or two minarets, 
situated in the interior of the citadel, and now used as an arsenal. 
The sculpture of the minarets is fluted and inlaid with blue glazed 
tiles, which, at a distance, have a very rich appearance. There is 
another mosque near, with its minarets of the same description, 
which Las been converted into a cannon foundry. 

In the centre of the castle is a massive brick tower, in which was 
formerly placed the town dock, which all European travellers who 
passed were requested to repair, the people of the country being im- 
pressed with the idea that Franks perfectly understood the mechan- 
ism of clocks and watches. 

The plains surrounding the place are fertile, and watered by nume- 
rous streams. Wheat, barley, lye, and lucem are extensively culti- 
vated. During the harvest I had an opportunity of seeing the eastern 
manner of threshing. The sheaves are conveyed in carts to the 
threshing floor, which is a piece of level ground situated near the 
field. Oxen and buffaloes are then turned in to tread out the grain. 
They are attached to a thick board, studded on the under part with 
short flints, which, by being continually drawn over the straw, cuts it 
into small pieces, and forms a substitute for hay. The driver stands 
upon the board, and, by his weight, accelerates the process of chopping 
the straw. The winnowing is performed by tossing the grain in the 
air. After it is quite separated from the chaff, it is piled up in conical 
heaps, and either sold on the spot, or carried in carts to town for tha]t 
purpose, 

2 
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Erzeroom poeeesBes seTeral aiuinals vorthy of ramark. Among 
iriuch is a species of wild sheep, which inhabits tihe mountains in the 
neighbourhood, and is said to retire to Persia during the cold season. 
This animal, although its head resembles that of the common sheep, 
differs from it in almost eveiy other respect. The body, which is 
much larger, has more the appearance of that cS a deer ; the hair 
beii^ &wn-coloured and short, and the tail very small. It is during 
the summer months that these ■"■""'li' are taken, being either killed 
with a lifle or caught b; greyhounds, which are trained to seize hold 
of its hind legs, and thus retard its flight untdl the hunter arrives and 
despatches hia prey. 



Another eastern city which gave me great pleasure to see was 
Philadelphia. The drawing represents part of an ancient church in 
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the city, and the tradition is that it was the first church built in it. 
Four such masses of masonry as that shown in the drawing remain 
of the church. The upper part is stone, the lower brick. Beyond is 
the wall of the city and one of the principal gates. 

The city of Philadelphia was built by Attains Philadelphus, brother 
of Eumenes, about a hundred and fifty years before the Christian 
era. It is the city which suffered least of all the Seven Churches of 
Asia warned in the Apocalypse^ The city itself, which is situated on 
a slope at the foot of Mount Tmolus, is of a square form, and walled. 
For a Turkish town it is veiy flourishing, being well populated and 
extremely rich. The Greeks are more numerous than the Turks, have 
several churches much out of repair, a few schools, and a bishop. I 
visited the dignitary, and certainly did not acquire very exalted ideas 
of his fitness for the sacred office* His external appearance was 
coarse, his face red, and his manners repulsive. His apartment 
was meanly furnished, without settee, carpet, or fire, although the 
season was winter. He was waited on by his deacons, all of whom 
were more selected with a view to their capacity for waiting on their 
bishop as mere servants, than for their fitness for the priesthood, for 
which office they were intended. 

Philadelphia signifies " brotherly love." How well might it therefore 
denominate a Christian church ruled by the Spirit and guided by the 
precepts of Him whose love is infinite ; but such is not Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia is, alas ! much too pure a name for any state or city in 
the world. Where is brotherly love written ? Over the door of Exeter 
Hall? Alas! it does not dwell there. What is brotherly love? 
America has a state of that name ; does she deserve it? Alas 1 she 
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ia B8 d^cient as oniselves. Do yon, my little children, oahiTate tfus 
disposition as most acceptable to the Ood of Love ? 

Anotlier Christisn church, within the tovn of one of the eariy 
chnrches, vas Sardia, sitiiat«d near Monnt Tmolus. To the soutli 



of the city is a small plain, watered by the Pactolna, where stood 
the temple, built of coarae, whitish marble. The western front was 
on the bank of the rirer. The river itself is a richly varied stream, 
bordered on either side with luxuriant trees of the palm tribe, 
the wild locust, and other eastern shrubs. I could not do other than 
sit down beside its waters with my companions, and discourse awhile 
on the churches of the early Christians ; and my eyes ran with tears, 
as I recounted their trials and their sufferings. 
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Sardis was fiimous for its temple, two colunms of which now stand ; 
and these are buried in the soil to nearly half their he^ht, by the 
cnimbhng of the rocks around them. Escavatdons would, I have no 



doubt, show it to be one of the most magnificent temples of all Greece. 
It was built in the Ionic style, and was probably the work of one of 
the kings of the Lydian dynas^, which began under Jyges in 715, 
ac, and ended in the capture of Sardis, by Cyrus, in 540. Such 
aeams to be the &te of all things ; and the inscription upon the 
proudest architrave and the most substantial pedestal — ea it is upon 
old Peter Parley — ^is decay 1 
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TIGER HUNTING. 



In England especially, and in some other European countries, the 
sport of hunting is carried on to a great excess. With all the ad- 
vantages in favour of man, it is a cowardly sporty in which there is 
little risk. The most formidahle is that of the stag, or deer ; and a 
pretty sight truly it is, to hehold a pack of booted and spurred red- 
jacketed young men, a pack of dogs, and a lot of tag-rag and bob-tail, 
all engaged after the life of a poor, harmless animal, who is run to 
death merely for sport and amusement. To Peter Parley this sport 
is nothing but cruelty of the very worst stamp— cruelty to both horses, 
dogs, and deer — ^to all but the foolish ** lords of the creation*" as they 
are called» who call it '* healthy exercise,*' and dignify it with terms 
which only exhibit their own folly. 

Man is, indeed, lord of the creation, but should not be the tyrant 
of it. He is sent into the world to provide for himself, and to protect 
the weak against the strong; be assured, that, when he was created, 
it was no part of the divine design that he should shoot or maim, 
hunt or destroy, for the mere fun of the thing. To subdue all things 
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is his province — ^to destroy, in self-defence, all that would injure him; 
but he has no right to hurt the meanest thing that lives, without a 
warrant ; that warrant is only the conviction of it being necessary for 
some good to himself or others. Now, hunting and shooting are not 
necessary for man in a civilized state, at least ; but, in a state where 
the fierce demons of the forest threaten the life of man at all points, 
it is then clearly his duty to kiU and to destroy, for the life of man is 
more valuable than that of a beast. And thus it is that Peter Parley, 
although he may detest hunting for sport, still has nothing to aver 
against lion hunting, or tiger hunting, when undertaken for the pur- 
pose of ridding a district of a dangerous enemy. 

I have more than once described the tiger hunt to my young 
readers. The countries around the Bay of Bengal, with the larger 
islands of the Malay Peninsula, are the principal habitations of these 
formidable animals, and they appear to be larger in size and more power- 
ful in action, in proportion as the ground they inhabit is more fertile. 
There is, perhaps, no river in the world which has made such exten- 
sive deposits in the lower parts of the valley, or where the portions near 
the sea are so closely entangled with vegetation, or so thickly stocked 
with animals, as the Ganges. The Sunderbunds, or islands formed 
between the different mouths of the Ganges, and the name of which 
signifies a forest of rapidly-growing trees, form, altogether, a triangle, 
each side of which is nearly two hundred miles in length, and, alto- 
gether, not much less than England. This may be considered es- 
pecially the part or demesne of Tippoo, in which he reigns in splendid 
but ferocious nu^esty. It is true that he has some subjects who do 
not much regard his sway upon ordinary occasions, but these are not 
exceedingly numerous. The elephant and rhinoceros are both met 
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ynth in this singularly-blended scene of life and death, but the ground 
is rather soft for their heavy tread, and they are consequently but 
rare. Swamps and jungles of smaller dimensions are formed by the 
back waters of all the great rivers of India ; and, indeed, in every 
place where the water stagnates, and where such jungles are formed, 
tigers are always to be met with. The greater number of them keep 
within their jungle, because the woody jungles are generally inter- 
spersed witli grassy ones, in which deer, antelopes, and other aniTnalfl 
pasture ; and the woods themselves afford an ample supply of vnld 
hogs, monkeys, and other animals, of all of which the tigers make 
prey. Sometimes, however, they issue from their fastnesses, and 
are, when they do so, in a state of excitement ; they commit terrible 
ravages, and are generally destroyed by the people rising enrtnasae to 
hunt them, and these hunts, as well as the hunting of the tiger, are 
attended with no inconsiderable danger. 

A friend of mine, who was for some time in India, gave me a very 
good aooount of a tiger hunt, in which elephants were employed. It 
took place upon the banks of the Ganges, near Cheusenee, in Bengal, 
in April, 1840. At one o'clock in the morning, thirty elephants, with 
the servants, and refreshments of all kinds, were despatched ; at tvm 
we all joined, in palanquins ; at a quarter after four we reached the 
encampment, and having rested nearly two hours, we mounted our 
elephants and proceeded to the jungle. 

We had not reached five hundred yards beyond the jungle, when 
we heard a general ciy on our left of bang, bang, bang! — ^the name 
of " tiger I" We wheeled and formed the line anew, entering the great 
jungle, when the spot where a single tiger lay having been pointed 
out, on the discharge of the first gun, a scene presented itself, con- 
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fessed by all Hie tiger hnnteiB to be one of the finest they had ever 
seen. Five full-grown royal tigers sprung together from the same 
spot where they had sat in bloody congress. They ran directly ; but 
running hea^ily^ they all couched agaui in new covers within the 
same jungle, and all were marked. We followed, having formed the 
line into a crescent, so as to embrace either extremity of the jungle ; 
in the centre were the boudah, or state elephants, with the marksmen, 
and the ladies to comfort and encourage them. 

The gentlemen had each an elephant to himself. When we had 
slowly and warily approached the spot where the first tiger lay, he 
moved not until we were just upon him, when, with a roar of thunder, 
he rushed upon us. The elephants wheeled about at once, and shuffled 
oflf. They returned, however, after a flight of fifty yards, and again 
approaching the spot where the tiger had lodged himself, towards the 
skirt of the jungle, he once more rushed forth, and springing at the 
side of an elephant upon which three of the natives were mounted, 
at one stroke tore a piece of the pad from under them, and one of the 
riders, panic struck, fell off. The tiger, however, seeing his enemies 
in force, returned slowly and indignantly into his shelter, where the 
place he lay in being marked, a heavy and well-directed fire was 
poured in by the principal marksmen, when, pushing in, we saw him 
in the struggle of death, and growling and foaming, lie exposed. 

We then proceeded to seek the others, having first distinguished 
the spot by pitching a small spear and tying to the end of it the 
muslin of a turban. The oldest and most ferocious of the flGunily 
having, early in the conflict, very sensibly, quitted the scene of action, 
and escaped to another part of the country, we roused the other three 
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in dose soocesslon, and, with little vaiiatioa of dicomstanceB, killed 
them alL 

WMe the fiiM of the last imd largest was depending, more ehots 
were fired than at the other three attach He escaped from several 
assaults, and, taking post in different parts of the juBgle, rushed upon 
OS at every shot he received with redoubled r^e, and often put the 
whole line to fli^t. In faia last pursuit tie singled out an elephant, 
upon which a lady was seated, and springing up behind with. jawB ex- 
tended, was in the act of seizing her, when a shot brought him down. 



The chase being over, we returned in triumph to the encampment, 
and were followed by the spoils of the morning and by numbers of 
the peasants firom the neighbouring villages, who pressed round an 
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open tent in which we sat at hreak&st, with gratulations, blessings, 
and thanksgivings. The four tigers were laid in front, the natives 
viewing them with terror and with tears. 

An old woman, having earnestly looked at the largest tiger, and 
pointing at times to his tusks, and at times lifting up his fore paws 
and viewing his talons, her cheeks bathed in tears, in broken and 
moaning tones narrated something to a little circle composed of three 
Brahmins and a young woman with a child in her arms. I guessed the 
subject of the old woman^s story, and upon inquiry found that I was 
right in my conjecture. She was widowed and childless. She owed 
both her misfortunes to the tigers of that jungle, and most probably 
to those which then lay dead before her, for it was they who had 
recently carried off her husband and her two sons grown up to man- 
hood, and now she wanted food. In the frenzy of her grief she 
described her loss to the crowd, and in a wild scream demanded her 
husband and her sons from the tigers. These are the things that 
justify man in his destruction of the beasts of God's creation, and 
only such as these. 

Such is a description of a tiger hunt, when the hunters are mounted 
on elephants. 

I shall conclude this account by a poetical description of tiger 
hunting when horses are employed. 
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MouHT your horses, my lads, take musket and spear. 
Call our friends to the field, for the tiger is near; 
In the gorse of the glen lay the hones of one steed, 
And the hoofs of a heifer of fatherland hreed. 

But mount, my brave friends, if our rifles proye true. 

Well soon make the spoiler his ravages rue! 

Oh, the brave English boys have discovered his track; 
To his den in the jungle we'll follow him back; 
But tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 
For heavy and fresh are the villain's foot-prints. 

Mark that black, bushy mound, where the bloodhounds are howling; 
Hear that hoarse, sullen sound like the deep thunder growling. 
To his lair — ^'tis his voice — from your saddles alight, 
For the bold rascal beast is preparing for flight. 

Leave the horses behind and be still every man. 
Let Holmes and Old Parley advance in the van; — 
Keep fast in a clump, by the yell of yon hound 
The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. 

He comes I the dull jungle before him is crashing. 
His eye with defiance is glowing and flashing; 
With a growl of disdain he leaps forward, in wrath, 
To challenge the foeman that crosses his path. 



He cnmchea — oh I now well h&ve mischief I dread. 
Quick leva! tout lifles and torn at his head, 
Tbmst forward fooF ipean, and aDBheath ereiy knife, 
St. George u upon ni — Fire, lads, now fbr life I 

He's wounded — bat yet it is only a wratcb, 
The brave English bojs have now met with ttieir match- 
Now, Parle}', go at him — bang t — right in the brain I 
Well done, 70a have hit him and oonqDered again. 

With Holmes now retdre to the " small marble hm," 
To drink of the RheniBb of each little rill; 
Agun moimt onr steads and ontstiip the wind, 
With a bold face in front and a iigtr IMnd .' 
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PAELEY'S EAILWAY TRIPS. 

No. II. 

Pablet teayels into the Pottery Districts and tells about 

Pottery and Porcelain. 



Again on the rail, the lengthened rail, 
With a puff, a congh, and a sneeze ; 

But swift as a gale we onward sail 
And sit quite at onr ease. 



Stokeb. 



My object in being again on the rail was to wend my way to Stafford- 
shire, as I had a great desire to look into the way of doing things at 
the Potteries. So I proceeded to Stafford, situated on the riyer Sow, 
over which there is a bridge. It is a town of considerable antiquity, 
and is mentioned in the Saxon chronicle, when Ethelfleda, Countess 
of Mercia, and sister of Edward the Elder, founded a castle here. 
The town of Stafford is a clean and well-built town. The principal 
church is a large edifice, built in the early pointed style of architecture. 
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It contains several ancient monuments 'whicb deserve particular at- 
tention, and with wiiich I was much pleased. 

As I passed through tiie county, I observed the aspect to vary 
considerably, a lofty range of hills runs along the whole northern and 
western border, and spreads out towaods ihe tiorthover the whole face 
of the county. To this bleak and hilly district on the north and 
north-west, which are calkd the mooiiands, the other parts of the 
county on the south and south-east present a strikii^ contrast, being 
level, fruitful, and intersected only by gentle eminences. A few de- 
tached hills, however, rise to a^onsiderable heightevcn in the interior 
of Staifordshire ; among the most remarkable axe those of Enville, 
Clent, and Bor Beacon. 

The rivers of the county, over which various railways traverse, 
are none of them of great magnitude, but are often beautiful. The 
Trent is the largest river in Staffordshire, and almost all the others 
are tributary to it ; and this river, which rises in the moorlands, near 
Biddulph, traverses the whole county from north-west to south-east, 
first southward to the Potteries and Stone, then eastward, and lastly 
north-eastward, when it enters Derbyshire, and the railway passes over 
it at a beautiful spot, as seen in the cut on next page. 

I did not, however, confine myself to the beauties of the scenery, 
but posted off direct to Stoke-upon-Trent to see the Potteries. They 
may be said to commence at Oolden HOI, about four miles to the 
north of Newcastle, and continue to Lane End, to the termination of 
which is eight miles, aiid may be looked upon as one continuous town, 
the whole of which is exceedingly populous. The staple and almost 
only manufiacture from one end to the other is earthenware. To give 
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jou some account of tbe moDufaeture of this article, for wliicb t'.e 

place is so remarkable, I mnst beg yonr attention t» a few particnlai^ 

The eliief iDgredieBts employed in tlte compoBrdon cf d1 Idnda of 

potter; APe cl^ and fliuL These are beth<cla3sed'bjchemista among 



the prinutiv« eartbs. Different kinds of claj are spread most 
ahunduitlj over (he globe, forming in many situations entire moun- 
tains, in otlier places existing in vast beds. It is supposed that clay 
is tbe result of the slow decompoBitioii of silictous and aluminoua 
p 2 
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rocks, through the agency of water. Silicia or pure flint exists in 
several states — in rounded nodules, in gravel, in the hardest rocks, 
and in the various shingles of the sea coast, and more or less in all 
earthy or gravelly substances. 

The clay principally used in the potteries of Staffordshire is brought 
to them from Dorsetshire and Devonshire, the former from the Isle 
of Purbeck, the latter from the southern peirt of that county. The 
Dorsetshire clay is of two kinds, brown clay and blue clay. The De- 
vonshire clay is also of two distinct qualities, which are known as 
black clay and cracky day. Brown clay bums of an excellent white; 
but blue clay combines the greatest number of good qualities, and is 
the most generally esteemed of all the four descriptions here men- 
tioned. 

There is another description of clay used in the manufacture of the 
finer kinds of earthenware and porcelain. It is commonly called 
china-clay, and it is identical with the Kao-len of the Chinese. This 
clay is very white, and imctuous to the touch, and is formed of the 
felspar of granite loosened from the other two substances of which 
that rock is composed, quortz and mica. 

The china-clay of Cornwall is prepared on the spot where it is 
found, by the stone being broken up into pieces of a small size and 
then cast into a running stream, the light clayey parts aro washed 
off and held suspended in the water, wliile the more ponderous mica 
and quortz remain at the bottom of the stream. At the end of the 
rivulet the water is stopped by a dam, and the pure clay gradually 
subsides. When this deposit is completed the clear water is drawn 
off and the solid matter dug out in square blocks, which are placed on 
shelves to dry. 
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In the manufacturing, a portion of undecomposed Cornish felspar 
is added to this clay, on account of its fusibility and tenaciousness, by 
which it binds as it were the whole ingredients more closely together. 
The fusible quality of felspar is owing to the presence of about an 
eighth part of potass. It is also a curious and veiy useful fiEict, that 
although neither clay, flint, nor lime can be separately melted, yet 
.when mixed together in due proportions the mass is fused without 
. difficulty, the mineral acting as a flux to the others. 

Slealite or soapstone has of late years been very much employed in 
the composition of porcelain. When present, or even in a small 
proportion, it limits the contraction of the ware in the furnace. 
Slealite is a sub-species of mica, which is found abundantly in Corn- 
wall, and is met with also in the island of Anglcsea. 

In preparing the clay, the first operation of the pottery is that of 
mixing it with water to the consistency of cream, gi'eat care being taken 
that the water is very pure, and contains no chemical qualities that 
would eflect the other processes. The imxture of the clay, which is 
called plunging, is effected in a trough five feet long, three feet wide, 
and two-and-a-half feet deep. In order fully to break down the 
clay and incorporate it with the water a long wooden instrument, 
formed with a blade at one end and an iron handle at the other, is 
moved violently about in the trough in all directions. In large es- 
tablishments a machine is used, in the form of a cylinder, set, on the 
inside, with revolving knives, which have the effect of cutting the 
clay in every direction. The clay, in a liquid state, falls through a 
hole in the cylinder into a vat, where it is again agitated by a ma- 
chine something like that used in washing clothes, only of much 
larger dimensions. The pulp, now mixed to the consistency of cream, 
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is poured off from tlte T&i throis&gb a series of sieves of increasing de- 
grees of fineness) wiiieh are ^virorked to and ho* by machinery. 

The next process i& t&at ef preparing' tle-fliBi. These are first humt 
in a fciki constmcted for the purposes . When the ffinta are red-hot 
thej are re»OYed from the kihi and throTsii into cold wateir, by which 
process they are mose easily broken, either by manual kbour or ma- 
eliinerj. They are- th^a carried to a niifi and ground with a eertam 
port^OTB of water. The- grinding stones, are made of a n^ery hard stone 
called cherts which is found in abundance in t&e neighbourhood of 
Bakewell, in Derbysliire. When the flints- are sufficientPy ground 
they are put into* a rat constriicted with an upri^t shaft, fiimished 
with arms^ or vanes, Ibr the purpose of agkation^ and*,, a considerable 
portion of water being added^ the movnag power is appliisdi. and the 
wliole riolently agitated, when the grosser parts of the mixture smfc 
to the bottom^, and the finer parts> are' in suspension m the liquid^ 
above. 

The cfejris heM to be of the proper consistency for mixing when a^ 
quantity that will Ml a pint measure wei^is twenty-lour- ounces, and^ 
that of the slfp i* consfdered fit for working when the same bulk 
is brouglit to weigh thirty- two ounces. The diluted clay and flint are 
then worked together in certain proportions and passed tkrough various 
sieves that they may be further separated from any other impurities. 

The fluid mixture of clay and flint is called dtp^ and, afker passing 
through the sieves,, is pamped to the slip-kiln, which is a kind of trough 
made of &ie brfoks, sometimes- b& nany as sixty feet Ifiog^ and six 
feet YodB^ It i& then boiled) iill it eomes te the consistency of thick 
paste,. when> it Is removed from the slip-house^ This clay,, or paste, 
when taken for- use> undiargoes the process of slapping ; a man, of 
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considerable strex^b, take» a larg^ lamps we^bii^ from sixty to 
seventy pounds, oo a bench, or slabw He separates- thift into various 
portions, by means of a wiite, held in the hands^ and taking up each 
piece so sepcurated he dashes it down with Ins utmost strength, and 
the of>eration is perfbrm^ed until the whole niass has been taken 
piece by piece* 

This preparation is for the purpose of completely expelling every 
air bubble, lor if the ak were not thus tboroi^hly expelled it would 
be so much rarified and expanded by the oven that it would force out 
a passive for itself, azid, by blistering, spoil the goods. In the large 
manufactories this operation is performed! also by machinery. 

The clay is now ready ^r being shaped upon the wheel, or fiuhioned 
by the aid of moolds into cups, saucers, jugs^ tea-pots^ ewers, vases, 
and all the diversified forms which fancy may desire. This branch of 
the art is divided into three different defpaxtmentarthroivmgy pressing j 
and costm^, either of whdch is used according to the form of the arti- 
cle manufactured. 

The fbnnation of such vessels as have a cirecrlar ferm is performed 
in a macMne called a potter's lathe, which consists of an upright 
shaft, the height of a common table^ on the top of whdch is fitted a 
eircular piece of wood, which turns with it Motion k- communicated 
by a wheel and band turned by a boy. 

The clay required for the vessel to be made is eut, weighed, and 
formed into a ball ; it is then placed on a circular board, which, being 
put in motion, the thrower, dipping his hands, from time to time, into 
cold water, or slip, that the clay may not adhere to tbemi, feshions it 
.first into a long thin column ; then he forces it down into a lump 
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again and again, nntH assured that no air bubbles remain in the 
bottom of the clay. He then directs the speed of the wheel to be 
moderated, and gives the first form of the vessel, which is done either 
by the hand or instruments adapted to the purpose. The vessel is 
removed from the board by means of a thin brass wire, which is 
passed through the lowest part of the clay. The process above de- 
scnbed IS called throwing, and the workman is called the thrower 

The vessel now being partially dried it is further shaped and 
smoothed by the turning lathe, which is similar to that used by the 
turner in wood. In krge establishments both the throwing and 
turmng-lathe are moved by steam. A miUed edge is given to earthen- 
ware m what is called an engine-lathe. 

The vessel is now in what is called a green state, and is taken 
from the turning-lathe by the handler, who fixes upon them handles 
spouts, and other appendages of that nature ; they ar« affixed to the 
vessel by means of slip, with which the parts brought into contact 
are moistened ; being left a short time to dry the jmiction is found 
to be perfect The whole vessel is next cleaned with a damp sponge, 
, which gives uniformity to its appearance. 

Many of the more simple Mnds of handles, spouts, and other 
objects of the like kind, are made by the aid of a press. The more 
embossed and beautiful kind are formed in moulds made of plaster 
of Paris, bearing the required form. Some require two moulds, one 
half of the figure bebg impressed in each ; these are joined together 
with slip whae in the green state. Small ornaments, such as ani- 
mals, foliage, and the like are made either by pressing the day into 
plaster or copper moulds ; in the same manner they are affixed to 
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the vessels to be ornamented b; means of alip, as before deecribed. 
Plates, dishes, and other flat vessels are made bj means of the 
plaster moulds. 

The next operation which the ware undergoes is that of firing. 
For this purpose they are placed in deep boxes, called seggore, made 
of a. mixture of line clay and old ground eeggors, which are capable 
of sustaining the most intense heat without beii^ fused. The use of 
the B^gors is to protect the ware from the direct application of the 
Same and smoke. 

The potter's oven is made of a cylindrical form, and very similar 
to the common kilns used for burning tiles. The furnace months 
are placed at certain intervals round it; from these the fire and 
heated air pass into horizontal flues in the floor, and from thence 



arise through every part until the surplus heat escapes through an 
Cperture in the centre of the roof. 
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The process of bakiDg: reualfy lasts fi:x)m forty -eight to fifty hours, 
during which time the heat is gradually increased. In order to know 
when the haking has been carried flkr enougii the oren-man places 
trial-pieces in different parts of the* aven^ so disposed that he can 
withdraw them at pleasure. When- the* appearance of these trial- 
pieces indicate that the- ware is sufficiently burnt Idie- firing: is^ discon^ 
tinned^ the furnace and ash-pit doors* are- closed^ and the ovenv with) 
its contentsleft to cool gradually during twenty-four or thirty hours. 

After this* first process o£ firing the ware- takes the- name of biscuit^ 
8nd the next operation is tlat of glazing, The glaze usually em- 
ployed for common kinds of earthenware- is^ a eompoond of litharge* 
of lead and! ground ffints, or Comish granite, wfiidb mixture* is called 
row glaze. The ware is now sli^ly brushed, Uy free it from dust,, 
and dipped into the glaze; after being, suffered to dradn for a few 
minutes they are- ready for the second firing in the oven^ 

The seggors^ used to enclose the wares^ when baked m ike ^oss^ 
oven, are similar to those employed in the first fiiring. The cases- 
are piled up in the manner already described,, and just that de^e of 
heat must be employed which will give perfect fusion to the glaze 
and cause it to ^recui regularly over the surface. The ^aze,, as seen 
in the finished porcelain, should not put ons a lustrous appearance,, 
but, while beautifully smooth to the touch, should present to the eye 
rather the soilness of Telitet than the gjoss d satin.. 

AD articles of pottery which exhibit a variety of ooloars are orna- 
mented either hy the pencil or h^ impressions taken from copper* 
plate. The former is called Mue, or tecuit faiiktaBg> and the other 
biscuit printing. Both processes take place on the biscuit prior to 
ware being glazed. If the ware were not previously fired, and wefe 
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capable of being fredj luuicQeii for th» parntia^ the water used to 
sofLen the colours would also effect the clay, and tbe imiH:e§eioii from 
the plates could nt^ be dearijr if at all, taanetert«d to the woe. 
After the pattern ie &tiah«d the wwe » allowed to diy ; it k then 
dipped into the ^aze, and afterRanfe exposed to the heat of tbe glaze 
oven, which fuses the imnecal coatained in tlw ec4our (for all the 
colours are metallic oxides) and gjiea to each a coaiing-of real ^aze. 

Blue pnnting consists in takk^ im^eesions from a coH>er-flBte on 
thin papffl-. This paper, wet with, the colour, ia then deliyered to a 
^1. bj vhota the impression is applied lightly to the ware whan in 



the state of bueuk.. A third giri i» nmit em^ojed. who nibe the 
paper closely against the piece, in order to presa the eoloar sufficiently 
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into its substance. The paper, thus rubbed, is \oh adberii^ to the 
article for att hour, when both are placed in a cistern of water, so that 
the paper becomes aoft enough to be peeled off without violence, 
having tranBferred to the biscuit the impression which it had received 
from the copper-plate. Here is a copy of one of them. 



The gold used in gilding porcelain is applied in a metallic state. 
To prepare it for thia purpose it is dissolred by aqua r^a, and the 
acid being afterwards dissipated by the application of heat, the gold 
remains in a state of powder at the bottom of the vessel. This pow- 
der must be mixed with borax and gum water, to cause it to flow from 
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the pencil and fix upon the ware, which being then baked, the gilding 
appears void of lustre, and requires to be afterwards burnished. 

Burnishing, which is the Isst process performed in the manu&cture 
of oraamented porcelain, is usually entrusted to female hands. The 
Implements required for this purpose are a burnisher of agate or blood- 
stone, some white lead, a piece of sheepskin for wiping the ware, and 
some vinegar. The agate burnisher is applied to all the ornaments, 
and never rubbed in cross directions, lest the gilding should appear 
scratched. After having rubbed the gilding for some time, a httle 
vinegar, or white lead, should be applied to cleanse the sur&ice. This 
being removed with a soft linen rag, the burnishing is recommenced 




and continued until the gilding throughout assumes a satie&ctoiy ap- 
pearance. 

It will be seen on reflection, that after all the most important 
portion of the whole process is the glazing. Without this, the 
various utensils would be of little use. This consideration will lead 
to the notice of the perseverance of a singular man, Bernard de 
Palissy, a native of France, who was bom at Agon, at the close of the 
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fifteendi oentory^ to viiom thk l^raoch of the potter s art is greatly 
indebted. 

The ori^n«3 ocoapaticm -of Paltssy was thict df a drairgktsms^; tot 
Slaving by accident been led to co&ten^late tire hesMtj of a porcelain 
•cuqp, he was seized v^ith a desii^ of improving t^e art and velinquisbing 
ihifi other professions ; he gave up his whole time, mind, and substance 
during several years, amid the reproaches of his friends and the ridi- 
-cule of his acqiiain4iances. Heplanned, schemed, and^experiniientaliaed; 
%ut was subjected to endless faUunes and disappointments. But he 
^still persevered. P^eraeveranoe and hope led him on to stake new 
Ijials. StMl unsucoessful, he was reduced to the greatest privations, 
and at one time was obliged to provide wood for heating his furnace 
by the destruction of some of the furniture of his dwelling; and in 
K)rder to silence the clamours of his -insolent workmen for the payment 
of their wages he striped himself of a portion of his apparel. At 
length, however, these efforts were reAvarded by •complete success, and 
fame, honours, and independence were thenceforward his attendants 
throHgh a long career ©f useful occupation. 

Being a Protestant, ho\««ver^ and having ventured in some of his 
lectures to pwjmulgate facts which made against the dogmas of the 
priests, he was, when in his mnetieth year, dragged fey the imfuriated 
zeal of these fanatics mto the Bastile, and died with consistent finan- 
ness within its walls. His heroic reply, while thus imprisoned, to 
Heniy III, is above sll praise. " My good man," said the kii^^ *' if 
you cannot conform yourself on the matters of i^li^on, I must be 
compelled to leave you in the hands of my enemies."" " Sire," re- 
plied the intrepid old man, " I was already willing to surrender my 
life ; and could any regret have accompanied the action, it must as- 



s 
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Huredlj have vanished i^n beaiii^ l3»e great King of France say — I 
am eompeUed! This, Sire, is a condition to mhitii tboae n)io force 
you to act contrary to your own .good di^xisltion can never seduce me. 
I am prepared for death; and your whole |)eo|ile have it aot m Iheir 
poner to compel a single potter to bend Jtii knee before images he ha* 
made." Let us never look upon a cup or platter without thinking 
of this instance of heroic devotion to principle and truth. 



2-24 



THE SWAN. 



Sbb how majestic o*er the lake 

The kingly swAn sails hy! 
Free as the soul arrayed in robes 

Of spotless purity. 

Thus freely, fearlessly he rides 

Lifers joyous hours along; 
At evening dies, and his last breath 

Is a triumphal song. 

Oh, Thou whose power hath made us both, 

Let him my image be! 
Thus may my soul be ever clad 

In snow-white purity! 

Oh, keep me pure, till thou shalt end 

These few and fleeting days! 
Then may my last, faint, quivering tones 

A halleligah raise! 



. A>-f'-^:^fr.'6'»./> . 



THE MISSIONARY. 



I DARE say, my young friends have often beard the word missionary, 
but perhaps many of tliem have seldom considered the true meaning 
of the w>rd ; and fewer, the dangers, trials, and tsoubles missionaries 
have imdei^one. 

The word missionary signifies, one who is sent to deliver a message. 
from the Latin word mitto, to send. The first Christian misaioii- 
aries were the apostles, who were commissioned to " go into all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost" 

The apostle most celebrated in holy writ for his travels into \-ariou3 
countries, and who more nearly resembles the ^pe of a true mis~ 
sionary, is the Apostle Panl. His first journey was from Jerusalem 
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to Damascus, which was one of the most ancient cities in the world, 
and still continues to he one of the finest cities in Syria : the popu- 
lation is about 100,000, composed of Turks, Arabs, and Christians ; 
the latter, not quite 30,000. 



From DamaBcns, Paul retired for a season to Arabia, a lai^e country 
estendmg from the Euphrates to Egypt, and thus lying south and 
east of the Holy Land. Returning thence, he went to Damascus ; 
thence to Jerusalem ; and thence to Tarsus, hia native city. This 
once proud capital retains its ancient name, pronounced Tersoos, but 
scai'cely a vestige remains of its former magnificence. The modem 
town does not occupy a fourth part of the area of the ancieat city ; the 
houses seldom exceed one story in height ; they are terrace-roofed, and 



as? 

the greater part are constructed with hewn atone, fumishod by more 
ancient edifices. There is a castle, said to have been built by Bajazet, 
and a portion of the city is surrounded by a wall. The tflwn itself 
contains many bazaars, which are thronged with buyers and sellers. 



From Tarsus, Paul departed for Antioch, which was formerly the 
capital of the Syro- Macedonian empire, and, for magnitude, situation, 
and other agreeable circumstances, ranked as the third city in the 
Roman empire. It was in this city that the disciples were first 
called by the name of Christians. It was styled, in later times, the 
" eye of the eastern church." In the time of Suetonius, it was 
called Theopohs — the city of God, on account, it is stud, of its inhabi- 
Q 2 
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tants being mostly Christiaiis. It was the first object to whicli the * 
crusaders directed their attention : they held it from 1098, till it was 
taken and destroyed in 1268, by the sultan of Egypt, who demolished 
the churches, said to have been at that time the first in the world. 

From this place, St. Paul set out on his apostolic journeys. I shall, 
for the sake of the information of my young friends, follow them in 
the order in which he pursued them. The first point at which he 
touched, after leaving Antioch, was Seleucia, which lies to the north- 
west of Antioch. From Seleucia, he sailed to Cyprus, an island in 
the Mediterranean; and the first place at which he touched in this 
island, was Salamis, one of its four principal cities ; and being the 
first place in the island into which the gospel was introduced, it was 
afterwards made the see of a bishop. 

Passing through the island, Paul came to Paphos, the chief town 
of its western extremity, and giving name to that district. Here 
Venus had her most celebrated temples, and was hence called the 
Paphian goddess. 

Sailing from Paphos, Paul and his company came unto Pamphylia, 
a province of Lower Asia, lying north over against the western 
part of Cyprus. They entered a city in this province, named Perga, 
famous among the heathen for a temple of Diana and the yearly fes- 
tivals that were held there in honour of that goddess. 

From Pamphylia, he passed into Pisidia, a small province lying 
north of Pamphylia, and entered into Antioch, the chief city of that 
province ; thence he departed to Iconium ; and thence to Lystra and 
Derbe, all cities of Lycaonia* Returning through the provinces of 
Pisidia and Pamphylia, he took ship, and returned to Antioch, in 
Syria, whence he had set out. 
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Paul now set out on his second journey, and, passing through the 
provinces of Syria, Cilicia, and Lycaonia, he entered that of Phrygia, 
which lay to the west of Lycaonia. In the last of these divisions was 
the city of Hierapolis, celebrated for its mineral waters. It was the 
bath of Asia. Apollo (the tutelar deity of the city), Esculapius, 
and Hygeia, bear witness on their medals to the medicinal virtues of 
the springs. An inscription on the theatre is to this effect* " Hail ! 
golden city, Hierapolis, the spot to be preferred to any in Asia; 
revered for the rills of the nymphs adorned with splendour." 

From Phiygia, Paul passed to Galatia, which lies to the north-east 
of the former province. This province is said to have derived its name 
from the Galatse, or Gauls, who left their own country in Europe, and, 
after roaming over and pillaging a great part of Italy and Greece, 
passed into the Asiatic continent, and reduced a great part of it to 
subjection. The people here, whom the apostle converted to Christi- 
anity, were idolaters, and offered human sacrifices to their idols ; and 
they were barbarians in appearance, but appear to have cultivated 
eloquence and music. 

From Galatia, Paul passed into Mysia ; and from Mysia, came to 
Troas, a sea-port which lay near the site of the ancient Troy. From 
Troas, he sailed to Samothracia, a small island, about twenty miles in 
circumference, on the coast of Thrace, celebrated in ancient times for 
the worship of the Cabiri, or great gods of the heathens. Hence he 
went to Neapolis, a sea-port ; and from the time that the apostle visited 
this place, Christianity has always existed in it. In the sixth and 
seventh centuries there were bishops in it. 

From Neapolis, he came to Philippi, which is described in the 



sacred record aa the chief city in that part of Macedonia ; and from 
thence he came to Amphipolis ; thence to Tbes9alonic&, now called 



Salonica, and the see of an aichbishop of the Greek church. From 
Thessalonica he came to Berea, aleo a populous city in Macedonia ; 
and from thence he travelled to Athene. 

Athens was the most celebrated city of antiqaity, and abounded in 
wealth and men of learning ; it was replete with every lusury and re- 
finement; but,alasl was entirely given up to idolatry: every object of 
idolatrous worship, in every known nation, had a niche in its pantheon. 
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80 that in this renovrned city there are said to have been more images 
and statues than in all the rest of Greece together, which gives reason 
for that hmnourous saying of one of their philosophers, that, " iu 
Athens, a god was more easily foimd than a man." 

On leaving Athens, Paul went to Corinth, a city which, since the 
apostle's time, has suffered every vicissitude of fortune, yet, under all 
its changes, has ever retained a profession of the faith of Christ ; 
and the church of Corinth still exists, and is dedicated to the service 
of the Saviour. From Corinth, Paul went to Cenchreee, the port or 
road belonging to Corinth ; and, taking ship, he sailed to Ephesus ; 
sailing thence, he landed at CsBsarea, in Palestine, whence he went 
up to Jerusalem, and, after saluting the brethren there, he went down 
to Antioch ; thus completing his second apostolic journey. 

Having spent some time at Antioch, Paul set out on his third 
apostolic journey. He first traversed all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia, in the order in which he before went over it, and then again 
came to Ephesus. After remaining here upwards of two years, he 
departed into Macedonia ; from thence, into Greece ; returned to 
Philippi; thence he sailed to Troas, and departed by land to Assos, 
a sea-port town to the south-west point of the province of Troas. 

From Assos, he sailed to Mytilene, one of the principal cities of 
the island of Lesbos; celebrated for having given birth to Sappho, a 
Grecian poetess, and the inventress of the verse called * Sapphic.' 
Sailing from Mytilene, he came over against Chios, another island in 
the Archipelago, said to be the birth-place of Homer, and celebrated 
for its vines and figs. From Chios, he arrived at Samos, another 
island, celebrated for giving birth to the philosopher Pythagoras. 
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From this place he sailed to Miletus; thence to Cos, another island, 
which gave birth to Hippocrates and Apelles, the famous painter. 
From Cos, he went to Ehodes, another famous island, celebrated 
especially for its colossal statue : this was a brazen image of Phoebus, 
or Apollo, fixed across the mouth of the harbour, so that shipping 
passed under its legs ; its height was one hundred and four feet ; 
within the legs and body was a staircase which led to the head, and 
from the eyfes, as from windows, might be seen the shores of Syria. 
It was the work of Chares, in the city of Lindus, whom it occupied 
twelve years. It cost three hundred talents, and contained 720,000 
pounds weight of brass. After standing sixty years, it was thrown 
down by an earthquake. From Bhodes, Paul touched at Patara, a 
sea-port of Syria ; finding a ship tbere bound for Syria, he sailed to 
Tyre, and from thence went up to Jerusalem, completing his third 
apostolic journey. 

Paul's fourth apostolical journey was from Ceesarea, in Palestine, to 
Home. The first place at which he touched was Sidon ; launching 
thence, he sailed under Cyprus, over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
till he arrived at Myra, a city of Lycia. Slowly sailing from Myra, 
he came over against Cnidus, a city standing on a promontory of the 
same name. Thence he sailed to Crete, over against Salmone ; and 
thence, to a place called " the Fair Htirem," nigh to the island of Lasia. 
Leaving Fair Harem, the master of the> vessel intended to reach 
Phoenice and the port of Crete, but they were driven by adverse 
winds under a small island on the south-west of Crete, called Clauda 
thence they were driven into the Adriatic; and, after being tossed up 
and down in it for a fortnight, they were wrecked on an island called 
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Melita. But whether the present island of Malta, or an bland on the 
Illyrian coast, called Melida, was the island of the Acts, ia uacertain. 
The evidence seems to be in &vaur of the latter place, both in refer 
enoe to its exact positiou in a storm from the S.E., the island l^ug 
N.W. by N. of the S.W. promontory of Crete, and for the wild and 
barbarous character of its inhabitants at the present day, and for the 
numerous reptiles that still abound there. The account of Paul's 
shipwreck is, of course, fomiliar to every one. 



From Mehta, Paul came to Syracuse, the principal city of the 
island of Sicily. This city was built about seven himdred years before 
Christ, and was once the largest and richest possessed by the Oreeks. 
It was twenty-two miles in circumference, and possessed a good 
harbour. For a long series of years it was distinguished in war. 
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commeroe, and wealth. Here resided the celebrated mathematician 
Archimedes. 

From Syracuse, Paul sailed to Ehegium, now called Biggio, a sea- 
port at the toe of Italy. He next proceeded to Appii Forum, a plaee 
about fifty miles from Eome ; and thence to the three taverns, or inns, 
places of entertainment about thirty miles from Eome; and thence 
proceeded to the imperial city, where he terminated his fourth apos- 
tdical journey, and the last of which we have any certain account in 
the scriptures. 

Such were the travels of the first missionary ; and from that day to 
the present. Christians of every denomination have been zealous in 
proclaiming the glad tidings of the gospel to foreign lands ; nothing 
has deterred them, the wild desert, the inhospitable mldemess, the 
prairie, the frozen zone and the torrid, the mountain and the forest, 
all have witnessed the labours of the missionary, who, inspired by the 
spirit of Christ, has braved every danger for his sake. And Peter 
Parley sincerely hopes that the day is not &r distant when " the earth 
shall be as full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
places of the deep. " 




PARLEY'S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Stria, Asia Minob, etc. 



The above cut represents a view of a place celebrated indeed — it is 
that of the " Mount of Olives," TChicb no one who loves his SaWour 
can look at without emotion. Here It was that Christ delivered the 
moet comprehensive and most sublime of his discourses, and here it 
was that he was taken to suffer for our sins Upon the cross. 
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The Mount of Olives fonns part of a ridge of hills, which extend 
for some miles to the north and south-west, and is situated east of 
Jerusalem, separated from the dly b; the biook Eedron ; and the 
valle; of JehoGOphat. The mount has three summits ; from the centre, 
which is most prominrait in the illustration, our Saviour is supposed 
to have ascended into heaven ; on that on the south, Solomon built 
temples to his idols, and hence was called the Mount of Corruption ; 



and that to the north, which is the highest, is commonly called Viri 
GaliitBi, from the expression used by the angels, " Ye men of Galilee." 
(Actsj. II.) Fromthegateof St. Stephen to the bottomed the vale. 
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is about fifteen minutes walk down a rapid descent, barren and rug- 
ged. The ascent of the mount is also very steep, and continues to 
the summit. Near the base, a cluster of olive trees forms the ter- 
mination, and which is supposed to have been the Garden of Geth- 
semane. A goodly number of the same trees cover the side of the 
hill, which otherwise partakes of the general dreary aspect of the 
country around. I saw no wood in the vicinity, although, if we may 
rely on the testimony of Josephus, it once abounded in cedars, canes, 
and pines : there were a few goats browzing among the rugged decli- 
vities of the rocks, while a dark skinned mountain shepherd stood 
watching them, while his master sat sleeping under a tree. 

The Talmudists say that anciently there were shops on Mount 
Olivet, kept by the children of Canaan, and that under two large 
cedar trees which stood there, were four shops, where things necessary 
for purification were constantly on sale, such as doves, or pigeons, for 
the women. The summit was also used as a station for signals, which 
were communicated from hence, on various occasions, by lights and 
fires, especially on the return of the new moon. From all this we 
may infer that, in bye-gone days, Olivet was not, as now, comparatively 
desolate. The Jews of the present day show a cave on the eastern 
side of the mount, which they revere as the sepulchre of Huldah the 
prophetess. 

One of the most sacred spots on the hill is a small section of the 
Garden of Gethsemane, growing eight old olive trees, and separated 
from the rest by a low stone fence. This place appertains e^tclusively 
to the Latins, who have pronounced a threat of excommunication 
against the offender who shall dare to ^ut a branch, or gather any of 
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the fruit, of the trees. With the seeds of the latter, the monks of the 
convent at Jerusalem make beads for rosaries, 'which are eagerly 
bought by the devout pilgrims and victims of their communion. 
Close by, tradition indicates the precise spot whereon the three 
disciples slept, and that whereon Judas stood when he betrayed his 
master with a kiss. Higher up the hill, are the ruins of an old monas- 
tery, said to have been erected on the site where our Saviour taught 
his disciples the Lord's prayer. On the summit of the hill is the 
small chapel of the Ascension, enclosed by a good wall, and occupying 
the site of a church called after Santa Pelagia, and built by the 
Empress Helena. Within this building is shown the impress of a 
foot in the lime-rock, believed by the devotee to have been formed by 
the Saviour, as he took his leave of earth for his kingdom in heaven. 
Near by are the remains of a mosque; the minaret of which commands 
a view of the holy city, of the whole coast of the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea to the east; just below, towards the south-west, is a hamlet, 
supposed to be the remains of ancient Bethpage ; and, lower down, 
still standing, Bethany, the village of Lazarus. 

I was descending the hill, and thought that it would be no more 
than right to take away some relic of so sacred a spot; and going to 
the remains of a very ancient building, I was hunting about for some 
architectural ornament, to ceirry away ; but just as I was in the act of 
taking up a stone, a Turkish officer came galloping upon me at a 
furious rate ; I had only time to draw my sword, which, by parrying 
the slashing cut of the trooper, prevented my head from being sliced 
off; having made two or three other attempts at my head, and also 
endeavoured to ride upon me. the furious man condescended to a 



parley, and told me I must not touch those stones. Hethen rode 
away from me as suddenly as he came upon me. 



I then coutinued to wander about, and took the windiiiga of the 
brook Kedron; on the left side of it, at the bottom of the \'alley, is a 
uhapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, held in great veneration, both 
by Chriatinns and Moslems. The descent, after entering the door, is 
by a bi-ond staircase of fifty steps, cut out of the rock and covered 
witli maihle ; half down which are two crypts, one facing the other, 
believed to be the graves of the virgin's parents. At the bottom, is 
rather a spacious area, where a number of candles are kept constantly 
burning ; one end of the space is taken up by a small chamber, thickly 
hung with costly silver lamps, and held by some to be the identical 
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grave in ^riiich the mother of our Lord was buried. On the yearly 
festival of the virgin, and especially at the Easter season, many Mahom 
medans worship with the devout Christians and pilgrims who fiock 
hither to pay their vows at the Virgin's shrine. This chapel belongs 
partly to the Greek, and partly to the Armenian, church. Here I 
was struck with the singular devotion of some Greek children, who sat 
beneath a cross, reading the Armenian version of the gospel, with the 



purest and deepest devotion depicted on their features, and this little 
incident affected me deeply. 
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Even as unconnected with any recollections of history, the ascent of 
Mount Olivet is the most pleasing stroll in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Being higher than any of the hiUs around, it commands a more exten- 
sive prospect, and a cooler atmosphere. The ftitigue of climbing up 
its rugged sides at an early hour, while the dew-drops sdll besprinkle 
the leaves of the olive trees, and ere the sun has arisen from behind 
the gloomy mountains of Moab, will be amply repaid. Or to wander 
hither when the day declines, to catch the refreshing breeze of even- 
ing, and to watch here and there a soliteury fellah returning to his 
village home on the mountain side, or to listen to the tinklings of the 
flocks browzing on the heights, or seeking their fold to the time of the 
Arabian goatherd's pipe. To let the eye rest for awhUe on scenes like 
these, where all around is nature and nature's wilderness, induces a 
pleasing melancholy ; but to the Christian who believes with all his 
heart and soul Jesus Christ and his gospel of peace. Olivet is pecu- 
liarly lovely. So many and so varied are the scenes, recalling the most 
interesting reflections, which lie spread out before the sight, from 
the summit of this mount, that he must indeed be wanting in piety 
and christian feeling who can survey them unmoved. The whole 
country around is big with thrilling interest ; here the patriarchs lived 
and died, and their bones and the bones of the prophets have min- 
gled with its dust. Opposite to the spectator is Jerusalem, bereft of 
all her glory, now a comparative waste. Sion is still there, so is 
Moriah; but where is the Temple? Alas, it is gone ! The glory of the 
Lord has given place to the glory of the Moslem. Near by is Siloam ; 
and lower still, in the vale, the soft gliding Eedron. How oft, 
methinks, has the Saviour slaked his thirst with its cooling waters, as 

R 
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he passed over to his nightly retreat, amidst the groves of Olivet. It 
was hither he came on that awful night, when wicked men conspired 
his ruin, and his own friend betrayed him with a kiss. Yes, here was 
Gethsemane, that sacred spot wet with the tears and blood of the Son 
of God, the scene of more than earthly contest. Never did I read with 
more feeling, or join more heartQy in the prayer which this expresses, 
than when from the top of Olivet I looked down upon Mount Sion and 
the clustering objects of interest between it and myself, and standing 
on those " mountains that surround Jerusalem," I mentally repeated 
the " Hymn of the Mountain Tops,'* by William Martin : — 

HYMN OF THE MOUNTAIN TOPS. 



I. 

God of the uniTene, 
Here will we worship Thee, 
Here make an altar amid the blue sky ; 
Now heavenward our bodies are, 
Now heavenward our souls shall be, 
On high to give glory to Thee, the Most High. 

II. 

Here let us now rehearse 

Deeds of thy migesty. 

Wonders for ever in space and in time, 
Ere mountains or hills could be 
Earth's pomp and its pageantry. 

Thy glory existed all vast and sublime. 
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III. 



Rocks are the alphabet, 
Mountains the syllables, 
Storms, floods, and thunders, the words of thy book ; 

Thy page is before us. 

Thy spirit is o*er us ; 
We read Thee, Almighty, wherever we look. 



IV. 

Here hast Thou firmly set 

Seals of intelligence 

Mandates of flesh shall obliterate, never ; 
In thy omnipotence, 
Still hold the maintenance 

Of thy supremacy, ever and ever. 



V. 



Spirit of Mightiness ! 
Mountains can speak of Thee, 
Show Thee in love and in power still our God ; 
For, in the wide wilderness. 
The mountains gushed tenderness. 
And water rush'd forth at the Lawgiver^i rod. 

R 2 



VI. 

Thundera of Sinai, 
TempCBta ind lightning;, 
ProcUim Thee aloud, the All Juit &om iboK : 

But mercy, loft beaming, 

Wu from Olir>et gleaming, 
And Calvary told all the mif/ht of thy love. 

VII. 

God of the QDiiene ! 
Then let u* nonbip Thee [ 
Thee, the Klf-aame, both in merey tnd mig/a ; 

VoQchiafe tu thy iiurit, 

Thy lore to inherit. 
And mtlce n tby own bleued children of Lioht. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE ESQUIMAUX. 



Above is a itimily of Esquimaux. The people bearing this name are 
a most widelj-diffused nice, occupying all the shorea of the Northern 
Ocean ; and embracing the entire circuit of the pole. Their external 
form seems made for the climate the; inhabit ; their stature is short, 
their persons, broad and thick; the &ce, broad and flat ; the nose, 
small, and at the eame time sunk 30 deep that in some cases a ruler 
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might be applied Iroia cheek to cheek, without touching it. The 
female coimtenance, however, without any pretenaiona to beauty, is 
often agreeable, with a frank and good-humoured espreasion ; ao 
that, were it cleared of a thick cruat of grease and dirt, ao as 
to exhibit the real complexion, which is only that of a deep brunette, 
it might, even in Europe, be reckoned handsome. The accompanying 
group will give a good idea of the costume and general appearance 
of this people. 

When the adventurers into the Arctic Circle first made acquaint- 
ance with these people, they were remarkably honeat ; but, in the 
course of two winters, thie feature of their character was very much 



changed. They were exposed, however, to very serious temptations, 
by aeeing pieces of old iron and emp^ tin-pots ; which was to them as 
if the decka held been strown with gold and jewels. It also came to 
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their knowledge that, in some of their early exchanges, rich skins had 
been bartered for beads and other trifles of no real value ; a system 
against which they exclaimed, as absolute robbery. From first to last, 
the virtue mentioned was practised among themselves, in a manner 
worthy of the golden age. Their sledges, dresses, and all their 
implements of himting and fishing, Mvexfi exposed inside or outside 
their huts, without any instance being known of anything being car- 
ried away. The Esquimaux are also hospitable, and very happy. 
In their huts may be seen the women working and mending their 
dothes or lines ; the children playing before the door ; and the pot 
boiling over the blaze of a cheerfid lamp. But with this happiness 
and content, they are fearful and superstitious. Their principal deity 
is Ayeirllaigo, a female, immensely tall, with only one eye, wearing a 
pig-tail reaching to her knee, so thick that it cannot be grasped with 
both hands. Some of the women act as priestesses, and pretend to 
hold converse with the goddess in the earth. The Esquimaux also 
believe in a god like a bear ; and think that when they die they shall 
either go into inhospitable lands, where nothing is to be obtained, or 
else to happy shores, where seals and walruses are in abundance ; 
and where deer are plentiful, and fish aboimd. 



DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 



Towers, tcmplei, palices. 
Flung from th^ deep fouaditioni ; roof on roof 
Cnuh'd horrible, ind pile on pile, o'ertnined — 

Mau-kt. 

What is beneath ua ? Of what ie the interior of the earth composed ? 
Is it a solid body ? Is it a mass of internal fire ? These, and many 
other, inquiriea, seem to rash into our thoughts, when we would inves- 
tigat« the earth's structure. 
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It is very clear that vast masses of fire have formerly, and do still, 
exist beneath the earth's crust, and with them, immense volumes of 
elastic gases ; and| these occasionally belch forth, to the great dis- 
quietude of the earth itself, and to the destruction of her countries 
and cities. 

Earthquakes are among the most wonderful of phenomena ; they 
occur in every part of the globe, and perhaps there is scarcely a day 
passes but some psirt of the earth feels these shocks. What they are 
occasioned by is accounted for in various ways : some would ascribe 
them to water ; others, to fire ; others again, to air. Each of these 
powerful agents being suffered to operate in the interior of the earth, 
which they assert to abound everywhere with high subterraneous 
caverns, drains, and canals; some filled with water; others with gaseous 
exhalations ; and others replete with various substances ; such as 
nitre, saltpetre, and sulphur. The more modem opinion refers these 
phenomena to electricity. 

But, to whatever agents they may be ascribed, earthquakes are both 
common and terrible, and present a fearful effect of the combined 
action of earth, air, fire, and water. Previous to the percussion, rum- 
bling sounds are generally heard underneath : sometimes, a violent 
agitation of the sea, and death-like stillness of the air : often, a spout- 
ing up of water to a great height ; then a rocking of the earth; then 
a rising of it ; and, lastly, a great outbreak, either from the top of a 
mountain, called a volcano, or from the surface of the earth itself 

The most remarkable earthquake, in ancient time, was described 
by Pliny, in his Natural History. Among the most extensive of these 
was one by which thirty cities in Asia Minor were swallowed up in 
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one night. Another, whicli Bucceeded, shook tho greater p&rt of Italy. 
But the destruction of Pompeii, Stabin, and Herculaneum, by the 
dread£il eruption of Mount Veeuvius, in the re^ of I'itus. This 
eruption happened in the 70th year after Christ 

About thirty-eight eruptions of Vesuvius, are recorded in histoiy 
up to the year 1806. That of 1794, which happened on the 15th of 
June, vas announced by the shock of an earthquake, which w»s felt 
distmctly at Naples. At the same moment, a fountain of bright fire, 
attended with a very black smoke, and a loud report, was seen to issue 
and rise to a considerable height, from about the middle of the cone 
of Vesuvius. It was succeeded by other fountains, fifteen of which 



were counted, all in a direct line; loading for the space of a mile and 
a half downwards, towards the towns of Resina and Torre del Greco. 
This fiery scene, this great operation of nature, was accompanied by 
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the loudest thuoder, resembling arlilleiy ; BometiniHS the earth opened 
and ehut ; at other times, large cracks and dykes were left, such as 
yon see in the cut, fearful indeed to look at when the earthquake was 
over. Another eruption more resembled that of the ascent of a lai^ 
flight of rockets. The sky was obscmred, all was dark; the inhabi- 
tants of Naples, paralysed. Then thousands fell down on their kneea 
in prayer ; processions psraded the streets ; saints and images were 
invoked ; but all to no purpose, for the terrible devastation spread ; 
and lava, which flowed from several new mouths in the mountain, 
reached the sea; aft«r havii^ overwhelmed, burnt, and destroyed, the 
greater part of Torre del Greco, through the centre of which it took 
ita course : this town contained about 18,000 inhabitants, all of whom 
escaped, with the esoepldon of about fifteen, but all the goods and 
furniture were destroyed. 



The great eruption of 1806, happened on the 13th of August, within 
a day of that of the preceding year. The lava, took also, a similar 
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course towards the sea, carrying everything before it, and nothing was 
to be seen or heard for a great extent of shore, beside the boiling and 
hissing arising from the conflict of the water and fire. 

After lying for upwards of 1800 years buried in the earth, the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were discovered about the begin- 
ning of last century, through the digging of a welL The labourers, 
after having dug through the lava, came to a stratum of dry mud ; 
and having discerned below this three female statues, in perfect pre- 
servation, orders were given to make further search ; and the excava- 
tors came at once to the theatre, and then to the whole city. The 
forum, the streets, the houses, the shops, everything, in the state in 
which it had been left by the inhabitants, during the dreadful calamity : 
and a great and rich town, after lying for nearly two thousand years 
in a deep grave, was once more brought to be shone upon by the sun. 

One of the objects of most interest, was a shop where liquors were 
sold, and the marble table within, which bears the marks of the cups 
of the drinkers. Next to this is a baker s, with the bread already in 
the oven. One of the houses belonging to a statuary, exhibited speci- 
mens of his art ; another, to a surgeon. In more than one of the 
large private houses the wine was found in the cellars ; and in one, 
the butler, with his keys, was found. In one of the streets, a skeleton 
was found, in the stocks. Soldiers in their guard-houses, and even 
children, who could not be rescued, with their playthings. Before a 
house, a little out of the way, was found a man's skeleton, with a dish 
in his hand, and as he wore on his finger a ring, he is supposed to 
have been master of the house : several skeletons were found around 
him, with the things they were carrying away still in their hands. 
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So sudden was this dreadful calamity, that numbers had no time 
for escape : among the rest, Plinj himself fell a victim, He fled, 
mth others ; but returning, to have a nearer view of the sublime- spec- 
tacle, he was sufEbeated by the smoke and ashes. 

Such are some of the effects of earthquakes and volcanoes. At 
some other time, I may say a few more words on this subject. 
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TO SOME CHILDREN LISTENING TO A LARK. 



Sbb the lark prnnes his active wings, 
Rises to heaven, and soars and sings. 
His morning hymns, his mid-day lays, 
Are one continned song of praise. 
He speaks his Maker all he can. 
And shames the silent tongue of man. 

When the declining orb of light 
Reminds him of approaching night. 
His warbling vespers swell his biieast. 
And at he sings he sinks to rest. 

Shall birda instructive lessons teach. 
And wa be deaf to what they preach ? 

No ; ye dear nestlings of my heart ! 
Go act the wiser songster's part, — 
Spurn your warm couch at early dawn. 
And with your God begin the mom. 
To Him your grateful tribute pay 
Through every period of the day : 
To Him your evening songs direct, 
His eye shall watch, his arm protect. 
Though darkness reigns. He's with you still ; 
Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ill. 
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TO A LITTLE CHILD. 



Fairest flower, all flowers excelling, 
Which in Milton's page we see ; 

Flowers of Eve's embower'd dwelling 
Are, my fair one, types of thee. 

Mark, my dearest, how the roses 
Emulate thy damask cheek ; 

How the bud its sweets discloses — 
Buds thy opening bloom bespeak. 

Lilies are by plain direction 

Emblems of a double kind ; 
Emblems of a fair complexion. 

Emblems of a fairer mind. 

But, dear child, both flowers and beauty 
Blossom, fade, and die away ; 

Then pursue good sense and duty. 
Evergreens ! which ne'er decay. 
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CHILDHOOD. 



Childhood ! happiest stage of life, 
Free from care and free from strife ; 
Free from Memory's ruthless reign, 
Fraught with scenes of former pain ; 
Free from Fancy's cruel skill, 
Fabricating future ill ; 
Time, when all that meets the view, 
All can charm, for all is new, 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return 1 

Then to toss the circling ball, 
Caught rebounding from the wall ; 
Then the mimic ship to guide 
Down the kennel's dirty tide ; 
Then the hoop's revolving pace 
Through the dusty street to chase ; 
what joy ! — it once was mine. 
Childhood, matchless boon of thine ! 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return ! 



PAULEY'S WALKS ABOUT LONDON. 



LAMBETH PALACE. 



Wauonq over Westminster Bridge, and tunimg to the right, among 
several boat-builders' houses, and the meaner ones of >!rat«rmen and 
others eng^ed upon the Thames, I soon &und myself at Lambeth 
Palace, which has for many centuries been die residence of the 
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archbishops of Canterbuiy. Tho manor belonged, originallj, to the 
see of Eochester, to which it was granted before the Norman conquest, 
by a sister of Edward the Confessor ; which ancient possession by 
that see is still commemorated, in the payment to the latter of two 
half-yearly sums of five marks of silver, in consideration of the lodg- 
ing, fire-wood, forage, and other accommodations, which the bishops 
of Bochester had been accustomed to receive here, whenever they 
visited London. 

The palace, as it now appears, is a very irregular but extensive 
pile ; which has been much adorned and beautified by the present 
archbishop— one of the kindest, most amiable, and most exemplary 
of men. It now presents specimens of almost every style of architec- 
ture that has prevailed during the last 700 years. The most ancient 
part is the chapel, which is supposed to have been built towards the 
close of the 12th centuiy. It consists of two apartments, divided by 
a richly ornamented screen, and measuring, together, seventy-two 
feet in length, by twenty-five in breadth, and in height thirty-two. 

Another of the most remarkable portions of the edifice is the great 
hall. It was originally erected by Archbishop Chichely, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VI. ; but after the palace had been sold 
by the parliament, in the time of the Commonwealth, it was pulled 
down ; but rebuilt in the site, and in close imitation of the former 
hall, by Archbishop Juxon. It spreads immediately behind the large 
towers in the cut. The gate-house there shown was erected by 
Cardinal Morton, about the year 1400 ; and is a very beautiful struc- 
ture. In front of this gate, the archi-episcopal dole or alms is still 
distributed, every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, to thirty poor 
parishioners of Lambeth. Ten are served each day ; among whom 
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are divided three stones of beef, ten pitchers of broth, five quartern 
loaves, and twenty pence in copper. 

A highly valuable library of manuscripts, amounting to above 1 1 ,000, 
has been collected ; and the place is adorned with some paintings 
and engraved portraits of all the archbishops from Worham to the 
present time; of the principal reformers; and of several eminent non- 
conformist ministers. In one of the windows is a figure representing 
St. Augustine ; and in another. Archbishop Ohichely. Here is pre- 
served the shell of a tortoise, which was put into the garden by 
archbishop Laud, and killed by the negligence of the gardeners in 
176T, 120 years afterwards. 

But the most celebrated..part of this palace, is a massive tower of 
stone, at the north-eastern wing, called the * Lollards' Tower ; ' so 
called from its having been the place of confinement for the perse- 
cuted followers of Wicklifie. It is an ugly-looking place ; and at the 
top is a room used for the purpose from whence it derives its name. 
It is a small apartment, wainscoted with oak, in which many broken 
sentences and initials are rudely carved ; supposed to have been done 
with the knives of the unhappy prisoners. Large iron rings remain 
in the walls, mementos of the bigotry of former times. 

But let us hope that bigotry is gone for ever from old England, 
and that nothing will occur to disturb the Church in its hold upon 
the affections of the people ; for if this be lost, all is lost ! To this 
alone is owing her present position as an instrument of good. 
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A VISIT TO A PRISON. 



Therb are a great many sights tn be seen is I^ndon, and I have 
taken my yotmg friends to many of them; but there is one vhich, 
^thou^ it cannot he said to aSbrd much amusement, is stall replete 
with instruction, namely, that of a prison ; and if my youi^ Mends 
will follow me, I will take them into one. 
The prison represented in the engraving is that called the 
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Penitentiary. It is a large building, surrounded bj high walls and 
a deep ditch ; and so disposed mthin, that prisoners are seldom able 
to escape. Upon giving my name at the entrance, and showing a 
card which I had procured from the Under Secretaiy of State, I was 
readily admitted; and was at once struck with the difference between 
the old and new prison systems. 

I remember, some years ago, on being admitted to view a country 
gaol, how I was shocked by the dejected and sickly appearance of * 
the children, and by the damp, dusky, and horribly foul apartments 
in which they were confined : the gloomy aspect which the massy 
stone walls, and the windows, strongly grated with iron bars, gave 
the building, made me shudder. At every step I observed the 
malignant countenances of ferodous-looking men, who were walking 
in the court, with their slouched hats drawn over their brows ; and at 
every step the clanking of their chains resounded through the walls- 
I remember the first cell that I looked into was that of a debtor * 
a low, arched apartment, the windows secured by massy iron bars let 
deeply into a strong stone frame, and intersected by others. Around 
a few embers, burning on the hearth, were seated, in profound silence, 
several emaciated, melancholy-looking men. In one comer, laid upon 
a little straw, was a man, apparently dying of the ague. Between the 
bars of the windows was squeezed the crown of an old hat ; beside it 
was fastened a slip of wood, with ^ Remember the poor Debtors,*' 
carved in rude characters upon it. In a cell close by it, and much the 
same in appearance, was confined a mixed multitude of persons of all 
ages ; boys of nine or ten years of age, apprentices, and young men, 
along with the aged and infirm who seemed tottering on the brink of 
the grave. 
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In a strong, vaulted place, sunk so far beneath the ground as to 
receive the light from a grating above, without fire, and, from the 
smaUness of the aperture, almost without light, were confined those 
who had committed felonies. On looking through the grate, I could 
aalj discern some figures moving about ; and I heard, ming lin g with 
the clanking of chains, singing and lau^ter, — oatha, imprecations, and 
blaaphemiea. This was the last receptacle of human miserjr and 
depravity but one. 



That one, the last, was the condemned cell ; in which persons were 
confined between the time that sentence of death is passed upon 
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them, and of its l^eing carried into execution. It was a small room, 
in which there was no fire-place : the dim light that entered was a 
few straggling rays that, haying passed the heavy atmosphere of the 
court, found their way through a narrow loop-hole, ohscured by a 
double set of bars. 

The cell was so dusky that I did not at first perceive that there 
was any one in it beside myself and my grandfather, — for it was he who 
took me to see this place. And well do I remember what a shudder I 
felt, as the massy oak door, studded with iron nails, grated on its 
hinges, as 1 heard the turnkey lock the door behind us, and replace 
bolt after bolt with a noise that echoed along the vaulted passages 
like thunder. 

After remaining in the cell a few minutes, I found I could see 
more distinctly, and in a short time every object became visible. In 
one comer was seated a man, the sole occupant of the apartment ; 
his heavy fetters were secured to an iron cramp let into the stone- 
work of the wall : his elbows rested on his knees, and his face was 
buried in his hands. He did not seem to pay any attention to his 
visitors, or even to be conscious that any one was present. On my 
grandfather addressing him by name, the poor creature looked up. 
He was a good-looking man, about six and thirty, and appeared as if 
he had been in the sea-service ; there was nothing of ferocity in his 
countenance : he had evidently been in tears, but he wiped them 
away hastily, as if ashamed of them. 

On seeing my grandfia,ther, he clasped his hands, a fednt smile 
passed over his &ce for an instant; and he said, ** This is kind, very 
kind of you, sir ! may heaven show such kindness to you as you have 
shown to me." The man then added, " Is there any h(^, sir?" 
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" Some/* replied my grandfsither ; " but I must be told the whole 
of your eyeutfiil history, my poor man, even from the begiimiiig of 
your career." 

** Idleness! sir; Idleness! sir, is the root of the evil. Idleness, has 
been my ruin. I was bom of respectable parents, who earned a good 
living from a small fsurm of their own : but being of a weakly consti- 
tution, my mother would never let me do any work, nor let me go to 
school, lest sitting all day at my book should injure my health. From 
having nothing to do, I used to wander about with all the idle vaga- 
bonds of the town ; and, for want of employment, we used to amuse 
ourselves by bird-nesting, setting traps for sparrows, and pilfering 
gardens. Thus I acquired such inveterate habits of idleness as 
nothing could subdue. When I grew older, my fjGither found it 
impossible to make me work, and, therefore, bound me apprentice to 
a joiner; and a good situation I might have had, but I was so idle he 
could make nothing of me. And having run away twice, he gave me 
up my indentures, at the expiration of six months. I had wisdom 
enough to be sorry, and determined to be no longer idle. My father 
said to me, ' Idleness has lost you this place ! Idleness is the root 
of all evil.' 

*' I was then very steady and diligent for about a month ; at the 
end of which period I relapsed into my old habits, and time hanging 
hea^y on my hands, I got into a way of frequenting public-houses, 
and gaming. My father now refused to support me, and to keep 
myself from starving, for my character was so bad that no one would 
employ me, I took to shooting game; but being discovered, I narrowly 
escaped transportation. My fisither visited me in prison ; ' Jack,* said 
he, * Idleness is the root of all evO.* On being liberated, I connected 
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myself "with a set of men who obtained a livelihood by passing coun- 
terfeit money. I was again discovered, and should have been hanged, 
but his majesty being in want of sailors to go on a dangerous expe- 
dition, I was allowed to retrieve my character, if possible, on board a 
man-of-war. 

*' This was a kind of life I liked pretty well, and I conducted myself 
so much to the satisfeu^tion of our captain, that on our return I was 
appointed to head a *press-gang ; but getting acquainted with some 
smugglers, I thought this an easier life, and therefore joined them. 
Before I had been a twelvemonth with them, we had a hard-fought 
engagement with a revenue cutter, and were boarded by them. Our 
captain was hung ; and I, with some others, were sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment, short allowance and hard labour. But even 
firom this I did not leam that ' Idleness is the root of all evil.' 

" At the expiration of this term, I once more found myself at 
liberty. Destitute of funds and character, and wanting inclination 
to honest industry, I united myself to a gang of thieves ; who, having 
broken into a house, were taken ; and, as your honour knows, for this 
orime I am condemned to be hanged. My father offcen used to tell 
me, that ' Idleness brought men to the gallows, since idleness is the 
root of all evil.* " 

And my young Mends, if they could visit prisons as I have done, 
would find ample corroboration of this fact. Prisons are not exactly 
what they were when I was a boy ; for then all kinds of characters 
were mixed indiscriminately together ; now, they are separated and 
classified. The young and new in crime are separated from the 
old and hardened; and means are being taken to reform all, by 
affording them something like education. But I hope none of my 
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young Mends may require the terrors of prison to keep them in 
obedience to the laws of their country ; but that they will be excited 

to their duty towards their fellow-creaturee by higher motives ; yet 
would I not have them forget the maxim that this story is intended 
to impress ; namely, that " IdlenMt u the root of aU eviL" 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE OSTRICH. 



These birds are among the most remarkable of the feathered race, 
both for their vast size, and the swift motion on the ground which aome 
of diem possess, and for the fact that the whote of them, without ex- 
ception, are destitute of flight; and in some of them, the wings are so 
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yeiy small, as not to appear useful in any way. In Cuvier's arraoge- 
ment they form the first fiEunily of EchastUres, or stilt birds. 

The ostriches are natives of Africa, of the adjoining parts of 
Asia, and of the dry places of South America and Australia. The 
bird of Australia, and that of South America, have, however, little 
resemblance to each other, and less to that of Africa. The New 
Zealand bird is perfectly unique, not resembling the others in any* 
thing, but in being wingless. 

The ostrich of which a cut is given above (scientific phrase, 
StrtUhio Camelus), is one of the most celebrated of birds, and most 
marvellous things have been recorded of it, both by the ancients and 
modems. It is the swifbes^footed of known animals: the one which 
lives most habitually in the desert, and is remarkable for its proneness 
to swallow a vast number of substances exceedingly hard of digestion. 
It was formerly believed that the ostrich could digest fiiint, iron, and 
even steel ; but those who believed such stories had greater powers 
of digestion than even the ostrich. 

The general appearance of this bird may be inferred from the cut. 
Its height is nearly eight feet, and it sometimes weighs as much as 
eighty pounds. The bill is grey, and black at the tip : the lower 
part of the neck and breast, the beUy and back, are black, mottled 
with grey. The large plumes of the wings and of the tail are of a 
white colour, with remarkably flexible shafts and beautiful loose 
webs, of a sil^y texture, which have from time immemorial been 
used as ornaments in court and state dresses and in pageants. The 
intermediate parts of the skin of the bird are covered with soft down, 
which appears between the plumes. 

The ostrich is thus a stately bird in its appearance, and majestic 
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in its gait, from the length of its legs, and the stretch and the 
bounding elasticity of its step. But, although it is one of the most 
gigantic birds in size, it is the most harmless and inoffensive of the 
whole race : it offers no voluntary attack upon any animal, and its 
fleetness is such, that no animal save man can master it in those 
open wastes which form its principal habitation. The eggs of the 
ostrich are contained in veiy strong shells, and they are of such 
dimensions, that a single one weighs about three pounds. It has 
often been said, that when the female ostrich lays her eggs, she 
abandons them to their fate, without giving herself any more concern 
about them ; but this is not true. That the ostrich sometimes does 
leave her eggs and that the heat of the sun acting on the dry sand 
may, in such cases, assist in hatching them, is no doubt true. But 
even then, the ostrich, if there is only one in the locality, is never 
far away ; and if an enemy ventures near them, it defends them with 
great bravery. 

The ostrich is said to be a veiy stupid animal ; but this is, again, 
not true. Those in the Zoological Gardens in the Eegent's Park, have 
exhibited great sagacity. We know little of the mental powers of 
animals. The ass and the goose are called stupid animals, but in 
their proper spheres are both tractable and cunning. Many little boys 
and girls are very silly in their remarks, and yet are called clever. 
More about ostriches another time. 
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THE OLD PHILOSOPHER AND HIS LITTLE PUPIL. 



In times, a long nUle ago, there lived among the mountains of 
Switzerland, a very old man, a recluse, who gave himself up entirely 
to meditation and prayer. He had been much in the world in hie 
early days, and had been sickened with it. He had seen the wicked- 
ness of the human heart in all its degrees of villany, and retired, 
disgusted, to the mountains and the rocks, the floods and the water- 
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fials, to quiet his disturbed spirit; resolving, noTor again to enter the 
habitation of mankind, or to join the giddy throng. So, taking pos- 
session of a small hut, in the deepest recesses of a mountain gleii, he 
gave himself up to study and reflection. For some months he found a 
pleasure in his solitude, but at last his heart seemed to soften, and 
he seemed to feel his loneliness; but having made a solemn vow never 
again to enter the world, he was still obliged to continue his solitude. 
But as the days passed away, they grew more and more irksome; and 
he, poor man, felt more and more melancholy. If he had been dis- 
gusted with the world, he now became heartily tired of its solitude ; 
and felt, at times, almost tempted to cast himself headlong from some 
of the rocks into the valley beneath. 

As he wandered forth one day, full of gloom, and veiy miserable, 
he saw, coming towards him, a fedr-haired, blue-eyed little child, with 
a sweet smiling face, which he could not look on without emotion. 
The sunshine of that sweet smile fell on the old man's heart, and 
things that had lain withered and dead in him, seemed to bud forth 
afresh. 

" Sure," said he, " this child is new from the hands of his Maker, 
and cannot be corrupt like men." So, instead of flying from him, 
as he always did when he had met other human beings, he ran 
towards him, as if drawn by a strange sympathy. The child seeing a 
venerable man with a long beard approaching him, was by no means 
afraid, but ran towards him, and said, " Grandfather, how do you do? 
are not you the good man of the mountains, who came to live in 
prayer ? I have wandered to see you, for I have heard that you 'love 
God, and hate men.' But I thought people who loved God could 
not hate men. 
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" I love you, my litde one," said the old man, stong to the very 
heart by this observation of the child. 

" Then ivill you tell me something that I do not know ? And if 
you win, I will come to you eveiy day to hear you talk ; for should 
you not have some one to talk to, you will lose the use of your tongue : 
and if you have not some one to love, you will lose the use of your 
heart" 

** And that is true, again, my child, " said the old man, heaving a 
deep sigh. " So come to me, and I will tell you all I know." 

" I want to know a great many things," said the little child. " I 
want to know about the heavens and the earth, about birds, and 
beasts, and fishes, and plants, and trees, and flowers, and of every* 
thing I see : I know you can tell me, for I have heard that you know 
everything." 

'*Alas! alas!" said the old man, ''I know only one thing; that is, 
that I know nothing." 

** And who taught you this ? " said the little child. 

'' Aye, true, who taught me ? I had to learn a great deal before I 
found this out,** said the old man. 

" Well, then, tell me some of the things you learned before you 
knew this. Here is a rock; here is a flower; now tell me something 
about flowers," said the little child, plucking one. 

" Aye, you want to know something about the science of botany ? ** 
said the old man. 

** No ! " said the little boy ; " I do not want to know anything 
About science, I only want to know something about flowers." 

" Botany," replied the old man, " is a charming thing ; so every 
one says who has studied it, and so you will say and believe, before I 
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have done talking about it. You cannot climb a rock or mountain, 
or visit a glen, or walk even by the way-aide, without passing many 
plants and flowers. Every one of these opens a world of wonder to 
those who study botany ; while those who do not, often pass along, and 
can scarcely be said to see them, or if they do see them, they do not 
observe them. How much more innocent is the study of them, than 
of men. In flowers we see no evil dispositions, no craft, no cunning, 
no wickedness, no guile." 

" Nor do we in the tables and chairs," said the little boy. 

"Well, I am sure you love flowers for their own sake," continued 
the old man. " But do you love them only to look at their beautiful 
colours, to smell them, and to play vdth them; and then, when 
you have possessed them only a little while, perhaps to tear them 
to pieces ? " 

** Oh no! " said the little boy; " I could never wantonly destroy a 
flower. " 

"Am I then to begin to-day a lesson about flowers?" inquired 
the old man. " And will you listen to me and not get soon tired, 
and run away from me ? Then, if you vdll listen, I will tell you 
about the study of trees, bushes, briars, vines, grapes, grains, weeds, 
and mosses, and more especially about their flowers. For, mosses 
that grow on the rough bark of high trees, and on rocks and old 
castle walls, have flowers on them as much as the rose-bush or 
the magnolia, only they are so small that you cannot see them with 
the naked eye: you must look closely at them through a magnifying 
glass, and then you can see hardly them." 

" There are thirty thousand kinds of plants known in the world, 
and, of course, as many sorts of flowers. Now, there are millions and 

T 
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miUioDS of some of these kinds; and what an innumemble multitude 
of flowers there must be in the whole world." 

■• Let us walk into the woods ; the wild-apple tree ia not yet in 
full bloom, but the blossoms begin to appear : ;ou see them in the 
buds, and the buds are juat beginning U swell. They will open in a 
few days ; and, thrai, what a beautiful sight ! Let us walk on. — 
See, almost eveiy tree will blossom. There will be hundreds, and 
even thousands, on a »ngle tree ; and, on some large trees, tens of 
thouauids. 



" Go fetch me yonder blossom, " said the old man to the wondering 
child. The child did as it was desired; and soon brought his pre- 
(•('|>tor a handful of flowers of variaus kinds. 

" Here, then, we see Tarious kinds of Soweis. This is shaped hke 
nstar; this, like a butterfly; this.like a bee (it was the bee orchis) ; 
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this, like a &n; this, like a cup ; this, like a bell ; yet, all are beautiful. 
And their leaves, too, how curious and how beautiful." 

" They are very pretty ; and then they seem to grow so easily. 
How is it they grow ? old man ; pray tell me how flowers grow." 

'* To make you understand, I must tell you a little of the way in 
which animals grow, for they grow a little alike. 

" The food which we eat, if it be good food, makes blood. The 
blood, soon after it is made, passes to the heart, which is hollow, 
and can hold a small portion of it. Then the heart drives it out with 
great force, and sends it to all parts of the body, to repair the wear 
and tear which is constantly going on in them ; and it then goes back 
into the heart. Now, the hollow pipes which take the blood from 
the heart, called the great arteries, have some resemblance to the 
trunk of a tree; and the thousand veins, great and small, into 
which, they divide, resemble, very closely, the branches. So far, 
then, there is a resemblance ; for water, or sap, gets into the roots of 
a tree ; and then the root sends it, or some other vital power sends 
it, into all the branches, into the very smallest of them ; and to all 
the leaves, flowers, and fruit. And this sap makes them all grow, 
just as the blood makes all the parts of animals grow. You have then 
to compare the heart of an animal with the root of a plant; and the 
great arteiy, which carries out the blood, with its numerous branches, 
to the trunk and branches of a tree. 

" Of what use are plants to man? Our bread, and almost all our 
food, except meat,, grows on vegetables ; and we should have no meat 
without them, for animals feed on vegetables. We could have no 
houses finished but for trees, of which boards are made. 

" Then plants have roots, which are to them what our stomachs 
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are to US ; for by them they derive all the nutriment they receive. 
The roots also serve another purpose — ^they keep them fixed in the 
ground sufficiently firm to keep them from felling when the wind 
blows. 

" Boots are different in various plants. There are, at least, four 
principal kinds, which are called branching roots, fibrous or 
spreading roots, spindle roots, and bulbous roots. The roots of trees 
are branching roots, and generally equal the branches in extent, or 
veiy nearly; and, what is more remarkable, when a large branch 
shoots out from a tree, on one side, a large root always shoots out 
on the other side, to support it. 

" Then, as to the flowers themselves, if you look at a flower, you will 
find many curious parts in the blossom : those little slender filaments, 
with tofts upon their heads, are called stamens ; the large protruding 
stem, with a knob at its end, is the pistil ; and the dust you see scat- 
tered on it, is called the farina. Now all plants, or very nearly all, have 
these parts in the part we call the flower or blossom. By the arrange- 
ment of them and their number botanists have been able to divide 
flowers into various classes, so that any one can be readily found and 
named. 

'* There is one other particular about flowers which I ought to men- 
tion, it is their useful and medicinal properties. There is the poppy 
at the head of them; then the nightshade, the senna plant, rhubarb, 
camomile, hemlock, coltsfoot, and a thousand others, which relieve 
our pains in sickness, and cure diseases : and, therefore, my dear 
child," continued the old man, with a benign look, " do not think 
lightly of flowers. There is none that can minister to a mind 
diseased ; none that can take away the grief of an aching heart ! " 
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and here the old man put his fece within his hands, and wept. " Go 
aoy away my child," he continued, with eyes foil of tearB; "seek 
for me to-morrow by the mossy nook under the old rock, and we 
will talk again of something we shall see. " 

So the child withdrew, delighted with the old man's words, resolv- 
ing to seek him again on the morrow. 



WALKS ABOUT LONDON. 
(Confinved from p. i59.) 



The above is a representation of the New Poat Office, as it is called ; 
beii^. however, not a. very new building now. It is situated close to 
Cheapside, in St. Martin's-le- Grand, nearly in the heart of the city. 
The structure is of Portland atone. The facade in St. Martin's-le- 
Grand is the one shown in the engraving. Through the portico is 
the grand hall of the estabUahment : it is eighty feet long, and sixty 
wide. In the northern aisle, are the Inland, American, Ship Letter, 
and Newspaper offices ; and in the southern, the Foreign and London 
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Dfllivery Post offices, and Money Order office. Communicating 
with this vestibule, is the Inland office, eighty-eight feet long, fiftj'- 
six wide, and twenty-e^ht high ; and, adjoining to this, the Letter 
Carriers". The communication between the apartment* of the north 
and south division is by a tunnel beneath the great hall. Since the 



Penny Post has been established, a great deal more room has been 
required, and a great deal of machinery is used in the conveyance of 
letters from one part to the other of the building. The above is 
a view of the great hall. It is an amusing sight, just as the letter 
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box closes, nhich it does esactlj as the clock etrikea, to see the peo^ 
pie rutuung up to it to be in time. Generally a number of persons 
are congr^ated to see the fan, which is increased by those who come 
half-a-secoud or a second too late, amid the laughter of the bye- 
standers. 



Behind the Post Office is Uie Hall of the Goldsmiths' Company, 
a very splendid building, both within and without. The city com- 
panies, although branches of the general corporation, have each a 
distinct government, peculiar privileges, and liberties, granted to them 
by their respectave charters. Most of them have separate halls for 
their place of meeting, either to transact business, or for their civil 
banquets; and each company has its master-warden, assistants, and 
other subordinate officers, for the general management of their afbirs. 
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The companies of the city are nearly a hundred In number; and, to 
the credit of the citdzeus constituting them, they never forget, in the 
midst of their abundance, the wants of others ; for very large sums 
are annually diatrihuted by these companies for the poor and neces- 
sitous. 

Making my way through some back streets, I soon came to the 
Bank, a view of the interior of which is given below. It is an 
extensive pile of buildings, and was raised by several architects. 



The prevailing orders are the Doric and Corinthian. This is, above 
all others, the place to which most Englishmen pay their supremest 
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homage. It is the temple of the lovers of money. And one of the 
most amusing eights is to see the accountants, ahout the time of the 
paying of the dividenda, going in and out, to receive them. Persons 
of all ranks, and some of the lowest grade of society, have money here, 
be it ever so little. I baye frequently noticed persons among the 
lowest claaa of Irish, such as barrow-women, receiving their one, two, 
or three pounds' dividends for their half-year, when, to look at them, 
you wonld not think tbem worth a penny. 

Passing along Tbreadneedle Street, I reached Bisbopsgate Street, 
having a wish to see Crosby Hall, which is now restored. It is one 



of the very few ancient edifices the city now posseeses : indeed, the 
only one, I believe, which can now be pointed te as a sample of the 
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domestic manners of our forefathers; and, aome time ago, a eubscrip- 
tioD was raised for the purpose of ils restoratios ; and the building, 
once the temporary residence of Grookback Richard, b now converted 
into a litenuy eBtablishment. I was taken over the whole building 
by Dr. Beal, one of the council, and was gratified at finding a very 
excellent library, readii^ and lecture room. The principle room is 
remarkable for its noble oaken or chestnut roof, divided, in the ancient 
style, into quadrangular compartments with pendants. It is justly 
r^arded as a worii of great skill and beauty. 



The East India House, ui Leadenhall Street, is another noble 
edifice, comprising the principal ofBces of the home establishment of 
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the East India CompaDy. Here the courts are held, and the dire<$> 
tors assemble to conduct the affairs of their extensive trade. Here* 
likewise, the sales of teas and other oriental produce are regularly 
carried on at stated periods. Within the eastern wing are the library 
and the museum ; the former contains a great number of oriental 
manuscripts, many of which are adorned with historical and mytho- 
logical drawings, executed in the most brilliant colours, and heightened 
with gold. One of the most curious is Tippoo Saib's copy of the 
Koran. 

There are also shown many curiously sculptured representations 
of the heathen deities, together with inscribed bricks in the Perse- 
politan or nail-headed characters, from the banks of the Euphrates, 
and numerous other articles of interest from the countries forming 
the British Empire in the East Indies. Here are also many of the 
trophies taken at Seringapatam ; particularly the standard of Tippoo 
Saib, the golden footstool of his throne, his velvet carpet, mantle, and 
several pieces of his armour; with many Chinese and Indian paint- 
ings. The whole is worthy of attention, and may be viewed by the 
public on certain days, and by an order from a director at any time. 

The next public building worthy of attention, is the Custom 
House, situated in Lower Thames Street. Peter Parley saw the old 
one consumed by fire, in 1814, and a most fearful sight it was; for 
when the oil, turpentine, and other combustible stores burst from 
their casks, they ran into the river, and floated on the top of the water, 
igniting by some of the flre-flakes that fell into it. " The Thames was 
on Are," and the flames ran among the shipping. 

The present structure is a noble building, but, unfortunately, so(hi 
after its erection, part of the interior fell in, owing to the insecurity 
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of the foundation, which was repaired only at a great expense ; but 
BOW everjthing seems firm and secure, except the customs themselves, 
which are eveiy day falling into disuse, and which will, in due time, 
be entirely abolished. We subjoin a view of the Custom House as 
seen &om the river Thames. 



Another noble building is the Mint, situated on Tower Hill. It 
was erected by Mr. Smirke, with extensive offices and buildii^ for 
the business of coining. It is arranged in three stories, and con- 
sists of a centre and wings ; the former decorated with colomns and 
a pediment displaying the British arms. 

I was kindly taken over the whole of the building, and was shown 
the whole process of coining, which is exceedingly curious, and well 



northj attention ; and if you will read my " Everyday Knowledge," 
just published, you will easUy understand it The following is a 
representation of it. 



On the other side of Tower Hill is the Trinity House, having a 
fine sit« : and not a great way from it is the spot upon which traitors 
used to be beheaded. Tower Hill itself is full of old associations, 
for here some of the most memorable events in history have taken 
place. On the east side, nearly opposite the end of the Trinity 
House, is an avenue, and at the bottom of it is a part of the city 
wall still standing, being the only part that I know of at the present 
tjme. It is an interesting relic, and I would advise my young 
friends by no means to lose an opportuni^ of seeing it 
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THE SILKWOEM. 

WRITTEN FOR PARLEY's MAGAZINE, 



Thers is no form upon the earth 
That bears the mighty Maker's seal, 

Bat has some charm to draw this forth — 
We need but hearts to feel. 

I saw a fair young girl — her face 

Was sweet as dreams of cherish'd friend- 
Just at the age when childhood's grace 

And maiden's often blend. 

A silkworm in her hand she laid ; 

Not fear nor e'en disgust was stirr'd. 
While gaily with her charge she play'd 

As 'twere a nestling bird. 

She raised it to her dimpled cheek, 
And let it rest and revel there. 

why for outward beauty seek ? 
Love makes its fav'rites fair. 

That worm I — I should have sunk in truth, 
To feel the reptile o'er me move ; 

Yet, loved by innocence and truth, 
I deem*d it worthy love. 



THE SILEWORK. 

VoDid we, I thought, the mind imbae. 
In earl; life, with sjiDpUhiM, 

Then tverj bsnnle** thing we'd view 
Ai creature* form'd to pleaie. 

And, when with yoathfalneta combined, 
Giie them our loTe anil gentle care, 

O we might have a world u kind 
A> God hM made it fair. 

There is no form npon our earth 
Bearing the might; Malier'a seal. 

Bat hat Bome charm to draw thi> forth — 
We need but hearts to feel. 



THE CHILD AND THE HERMIT. 



Ab the child conunued hU visits to the henoit and philosopher, he 

every day loved him more and more ; and on one very fine nighl, 
when the beautiful soft moon shed her light upon everything, and 
tiie stars were aJmoat eclipsed by it, the child and the old man 
walked forth. 
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'* How beautiful is night ! " said the old man. " How it softens 
the heart, and sends the soul upwards upon wings of love. Look at 
yon slowly rising moon, how stately she comes forth, and what a 
benign light she throws upon everything around." 

** Ah," said the little child, *< do tell me something about the sun, 
the moon and the stars, for I love to hear of such things.** 

" The sun, my dear child," replied the old man, ** is an immense 
globe, the source of light and heat, to which we owe the changes of 
the seasons, the growth of vegetables, and the production of every- 
thing desirable for man. 

** By the planets are meant those untwinkling stars that revolve 
round the sun. Here," said he, pointing with his finger towards the 
heavens, " lie three of them ; that red-looking, fiery star, is called 
Mars, of whom the poet says : — 

MARS. 

With a baroiog brow, and a blood-shot eye. 

Fiery Mars essays to shine ; 
And he looks like a king in the eastern sky. 

Or a monarch flush'd with wine. 

I've seen him rise with a warlike charm 

O'er the ocean's glimmering flood. 
Till his deepening ray, like a soldier's arm, 

Has ting*d each wave with blood. 

They say thy looks are from storm and cloud, 

That round thy aspect roll : 
Tis thus that the passions of life enshroud 

The brightness of the soul. 
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" Yes, mj child, the clouds and glooms of the heart often disfigure 
the countenance ; and I have often thought that the flushed fade of 
the planet indicated clouds and storms ahout him. But how different 
in appearance is the next heautiful planet, far towards the west. This 
is Venus; her light is soft, and yet powerful. There is a little piece 
of poetry that I must relate to you, ahout this planet, which I like 
exceedingly. 

TO VENUS. 

Blbno'st thou not with the evening hymn, 

Fair orb of night ; 
Throw*st thou not on the vapour dim 

A holy light ; 
Com'st thou not in the morning's dew, 

With Bparkliflg eye, 
While the gaysome lark is waililli^ through 

The blushing sky. 

Peace to the heart that lov'st at morn, 

Beneath thy ray. 
From earth and human gaze withdrawn, 

To kneel and pray. 
Peace to the breast that lov'st to Taise, 

At gentle even, 
Amid thy soft and tranquil blaze. 

Its thoughts to heav'n. 

"There are seven planets, whose names are Mercury, Venus, 
The Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, or 
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Herschel, with four asteroids or minor planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
and Pallas; and a new one has veiy recently been discovered, which 
will be shortly added to the system, when its period and time of revo- 
lution have been calculated. 

'' Then, beside these planets, there is the beautiful moon, and other 
moving bodies, called comets, a kind of planet, belonging to our 
system, and revolving round the sun at very distant periods ; these 
generally appear with long streaming exhalations, proceeding from 
their bodies, called tails, thrown in an opposite direction to the sun ; 
but their real use and nature remain unknown. 

" The sun, the ever glorious sun, is the centre of a vast system of 
earths or globes like the earth, all of which move round his body at 
immense distances, in periods which include the various seasons to 
each, and therefore a year to each. The sun attracts them all, while 
the laws of motion give them a tendency to go forward in a straight 
line, and so nicely are these two powers balanced, that they counteract 
each other, and in consequence, the planets move round the sun in an 
orbit which is nearly circular. The sun has been considered as a 
globe of pure fire, but it is, probably, an inhabited world. It is 
one million times larger than the earth." 

" Wonderful, wonderful ! " said the little child. " How I should 
like to go to the sun and live there; it must be a delightful place, all 
glory and light. But, dear father, what are the stars ? " 

" The twinkling stars, of which you see so many of a clear evening, 
do not belong to our solar system, but are, themselves, so many suns 
to other systems like ours. Each star is supposed to be the centre 
of its own system, and to have planets, moons, and comets, moving 
round it, at immense distances, like those of our solar system. They 
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are called fixed stars, because they never appear to move ; and are 
so distant, that although the orbit of the earth is 95,000,000, or 
190,000,000 of miles across, and we are 190,000,000 of miles nearer 
to some stars at one time than we are at another time, yet these stars 
always appear in the same places. The distance of the nearest fixed 
stars cannot be less than 32,000,000,000,000 of miles, and they are 
all of them, doubtless, as far distant from each other. They appear 
to fill infinite space, in shoals of vast systems of stars, and our sun is 
supposed to be one of that amazing shoal of stars, whose myriads 
form that bright cloud of light called the * milky way.' 

** But all the stars that decorate the skies, the increasing, and still 
increasing myriads which the most powerful telescopes have dis- 
covered, are but a spot, speck, or mere point, in comparison with the 
un&thomed infinity which lies beyond them. Consider, my child, 
the whole of them, what they really are. Consider the millions whose 
light has not yet had time to reach our earth, through the immen- 
sity of their distance. But conceive them all but as a few particles 
of dust floating upon the sunbeams, a handful of sand taken from the 
sea-shore, or as a single drop of water in the sea, when put in com- 
parison with that Eternal Spirit, whose love at first created, and still 
guides and sustains, the whole in their rapid courses, calm, regular, 
and harmonious ; and who, from this immeasurable height of majesty 
and glory, looking down upon the heart of a little child, communes 
with it, and shines within it, as shine the sun-beams in a drop of 
dew." 

" Aye, this is more glorious than the sun and moon ! " said the 
child. 

** Lay it deeply to thy heart I " replied the philosopher; and taking 
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the little child's hands within his own, he led him to the door of a 
little sanctuary, and then kneeling, he put up a solemn prayer to 



the great Author of the universe ; and, having ao done, kissed hia 
little pupil, and bade him de|iart. 

So the child slowly wended his way towards his own dwelling. 
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BIRD CATCHING IN THE SHETLAND ISLES. 



About fifteen leagues north-east of the Orkney Islands, are the 
Shetland. They are about eighty-six in number, of which forty are 
inhabited. The others are small holms or rocky islets only used for 
pasturage. The principal inhabited islands are, the Mainland, with 
the capital Lerwich, Yell, Unst, Wallsey, Fitlar and Brassa. The 
climate is not agreeable, the winds are tempestuous, and the rains 
heavy. The sea rages and swells in such a manner, that for five or 
six months the ports are inaccessible. There is a great diversity of 
soil. The general appearance is a scene of ruggedness and sterility : 
some patches of miserably cultivated soil relieve the eye of the tra- 
veller, but no tree or shrub is to be seen. The western parts are 
particularly wild, dreary, and desolate, consisting of grey rocks, 
stagnant marshes and pools, broken and precipitous coasts, excavated 
by the sea into vast natural arches and deep caverns ; and the inha- 
bitants live among these rugged rocks, and support themselves either 
by fishing or bird-catching. 
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One of the most important tribe of birds, which hold common right 
with man, in these districts, are the skuas (Lestres), commonly called 
gulls by the ignorant, but yet very distinct from them, both in their 
structure and habits. In their breeding places, in the Shetland, the 
larger ones repel all intruders with great resolution, and are formid- 
able even to man hioaself. In this they differ from all other sea- 
birds, many of which are very clamorous when their nesting places 
are invaded; as, for instance, gannets, cormorants, and all the species 
of rock-building gulls. With these, however, it is all clamour, but 
the larger skuas can make formidable attacks, and their numbers 
overcome the sea-eagles themselves. Indeed, in Orkney and Shetland, 
where they are called by some * sea eagles ' and various other formid- 
able names, they are accused of attacking lambs, rabbits, and other 
animals. 

The skuas breed both on the moors and in the rocks, and some of 
them are on the alert at aU times, ready to give notice of the appear- 
ance of an enemy. No sooner is the signal of danger given, than 
it is answered by the soimd of a hundred wings, and the skuas im- 
mediately surround the intruder, and drive at him on all sides : they 
shoot themselves like javelins at the enemy, and, from their weight, 
the strength of their make, the firmness of their bill, and the rapidity 
of their flight — a single stroke taking effect would kill a child — even 
man himself does not visit the habitations of these birds without 
danger, because they attack him as readily as any other enemy; and 
it is customaiy to guard against them by a sharp-pointed stick, or 
one vnth an iron spike, rising above the head, upon which the birds 
are said to descend and transfix themselves. 

So much for the wild birds of Shetland ; and now a word or two 
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Of course this is a task of great hazard, and not unfrequently 
accidents, truly distressing, occur. In the present instance, I have 
to relate one of a somewhat extraordinary character. 

Old Kirwan and his son set out about mid-day to a promontory 
about three miles from their dwelling, called " Lion's Head Pike," 
from the bold face of the rock in some degree resembling the head 
of a lion. It is a high rugged rock, which juts out about a half- 
mile into the sea, and is nearly perpendicular above it : at low-water 
there is but a very narrow beach below; at half-tide the sea washes 
the base of the rocks, and from this to high- water, and for some time 
afterwards, the whole of the space underneath is covered by the sea, 
to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, so that it is quite impossible to 
walk on the beach or to pass round the rock, except at low-water. 

The father and son having reached the scene of their labours, the 
crowbar was speedily driven into the head of the cli£P, and the rope 
lowered. Old Kirwan as speedily descended, and Edmund stood 
leaning over the top of the cliff, watching his father as he put his 
hands into the holes, and rejoiced amazingly every time he heard his 
father say ''here they are boy," and reach the eggs forth to put them into 
his basket. It was Edmund^s place to hoot and halloo as loud as he 
could, to drive away the birds, who by no means liked this violation 
of their territory. The smaller gulls contented themselves with 
making an uproar; but the larger ones, the skuas, fell upon him with 
great fierceness. The old man had been used to these attacks, and 
succeeded in giving a few of the boldest a rap on the head, which 
toppled them down the rocks below ; but with one of a more gigantic 
size, he seemed to have no little annoyance, and becoming irritated 
at this bird's constant attack upon him, he lost his temper, and after 
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losing his temper, as is often the case, he lost his balance, and, by a 
strange mishap, tumbled over the cross stick that supported him, 
down the sides of the cliff, on to the beach, where he lay apparently dead. 

Edmund beheld the catastrophe from the top of the rock with a 
wild scream, which was answered by a thousand birds, on every 
side, who seemed conscious of the destruction of the invader of their 
homes, and appeared to rejoice over it. The poor boy, for awhile, 
stood aghast and paralyzed, but calling to mind his fathers oft* 
taught precepts, "to trust in God in the hour of danger," and 
" bestir himself like a man," he, young as he was, immediately re- 
solved to descend after his parent ; and so lengthening the line till it 
reached the place where his father's body lay still and motionless, 
he took his long staff in his hand, and swung off to the rescue. As 
soon, however, as the courageous child had descended about half-way, 
the birds came upon him thickly and furiously, and he had sturdy 
work to beat them off with his staff; some of the more ferocious of 
them swooped with their whole strength in his face; and others 
fixed their talons in his hair, till the blood began to stream : but 
still he buffetted bravely, and after a little time reached the spot 
where his parent lay, to all appearance, dead ; while the sea, then 
rising with all the fury of a strong gale upon it, threatened, on the 
turning of the tide, to overwhelm him for ever. Edmund called 
** father ! father! " many times, but could obtain no answer : "my 
father," he said, ** is dead," and burst into affood of tears. 

What was he to do ? His home was three miles off ; before he 
could reach it the tide would arise, and if a spark of life should be 
remaining, would extinguish it for ever. "Alas, alas ! " cried Edmund, 
and sat dowB by the.side of the body, overwhelmed with grief. 
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But he was soon aroused from his stupor by the roaring of the sea, 
which now began to lash the beach more furiously, and appeared 
rising with rapid strides towards the place where the old man was 
stretched. Edmund looked up wildly towards the cliff; there was 
nothing to be seen but their black and beetling brows above 
them, and a thick mirky sky, with portentous clouds ; nothing to be 
heard, but the wild screams of the thousand birds, which seemed to 
aa*eam in triumph and defiance, and the howling sea, which, like 
some ravenous animal, appeared ready to devour them. Edmund 
looked up wildly, and then threw himself upon his knees, and prayed 
to Gcd to deliver him. 

His father still lay senseless on the beach ; he, however, breathed ; 
he was not dead. But how to remove him from the sea, which every 
moment rose nearer and nearer, he knew not. There was no time 
to go home for assistance, and it was impossible to draw him up 
the cliff. What was to be done ? 

There seemed no hope left. Edmund strained his eyes over the 
sea, and at last thought he saw, far in the distance, a sail ; it was 
so, and it was standing towards the shore, at least seven miles off^ 
but the boy*s quickness of sight enabled him to distinguish that it 
was one of the fishing-boats of the island. He immediately climbed 
the rope to the top of the cliff, and elevating his long pole, with his 
jacket upon it as a signal, stood waving it backwards and forwards for 
some time, the boat keeping her course ; at last it tacked, and stood 
out to sea again. Edmund fell down in despair. 

The wind now blew stronger and stronger, and the sea ran moun- 
tains high, dashing tiie spray up to the heavens in a sort of madness. 
The boat, so far off, still neared the beach ; and presejutly tacked 
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again, and stood towards the shore. Edmund again erected his sig- 
nal, and waved his hands, uttering frantic cries. 

At last the boat came so near, that those in it plainly discovered 
the boy, and notwithstanding the fury of the sea, stood as close in as 
possible. At last they understood by hie gestures that some disaster 
had happened, and risking all dangers, turned the boat's head ta 
land, and dashed through the surf to the beach. 

Two sailors immediately sprang out. Edmund descended the rope 
from the top of the oliff. His father was drawn up to a ledge of 
rocks beyond the reach of the sea, and after some cordial had been 
given him, revived ; and was enabled, after a rest, to be taken into 
the boat, and the whole party made sail towards his home. 

Thus was a father saved by the perseverance of his son. The 
lesson I wish to convey by this story, is "Never to despair, but 
always to trust in Providence ; " and to remember, that " Man's 
extremity is God's opportunity." 



WALKS ABOUT LONDON. 

A WALK FROM THE WeST-EnD TO THE EaST, 



Thebe is much to be learned in the solitude of great cities. A vei; 
old ijiend of mine, Charles Lamb, used to love the cities before the 
country : " Here," said he, " you walk amid the products of man's 
mind, ingenuity, skUl, taste, and power; nothing is barren; all tell 
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their tales of enterprise, of thought, of laibour, and of perseverance, — 
more wonderful to me than the fields and the flowers." Charles was 
a cockney, bred and bom, and his fields were Covent Garden Market 
and Copenhagen; but there is, not the less, some truth in his saying. 

Well, we are oflf. Here I stand, beneath the statue of Nelson, — 
the hero of a hundred yictories. This tells the tale of England*s 
supremacy by sea; to what deeds of daring does this statue bring us 
back? — Copenhagen, the Nile, and Trafalgar. Now, although old 
Peter Parley is a peaceable man, and does not like fighting, particu- 
larly on a smcdl scale, yet he feels that there are times when men 
must defend themselves; and if ever there was an argument for 
fighting, it was when that great robber and murderer, Buonaparte, at 
the head of a banditti, plundered the states of Europe ; and would 
have plundered us, burnt our cities, ruined our commerce, and de- 
stroyed our liberties, but for such men as Nelson and Wellington, 
and a thousand other heroes so numerous as not to be named. There 
he stands, with the loss of an eye and an arm, but a whole hero 
still, although only part of a man. 

Close by him, under the rear, on horseback, is George IV., of 
whom the less said the better : and farther behind is the National 
Gallery, or collection of the works of ancient art, especially painting. 
A few years ago, London was the only capital in Europe not possessed 
of such an institution, and the foundation of it, one of the first results 
of peace. In the year 1823, the fine collection of Mr. Angerstein 
was, in consequence of his death, offered for sale, and government 
determined to avail itself of the opportunity to c:mmence the forma- 
tion of a public collection. In the choice of his pictures, Mr. Anger- 
stein had availed himself of the judgment of the most distinguished 
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artists of his dfiy, — of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and of Mr. West, iu 
particular; end the collection, although not numerous, being of un- 
questionable excellence, was considered to be well calculated to form 
the nucleus of a national collection. And a grant of the public money, 
amounting to £57,000, was paid for thirty-eight pictures; and, since, 
double this sum has been set apart by the nation for carrying the 
object more fully into effect. But still it is not, and will not be, with- 



out a great increase of national support, by any means worthy of thin 
great country. I would, however, adme my young friends above all 
things to visit it, and they will see a great deal to delight them ; for 
what the galleiy wants in extensiveness, it makes up for in rarity ; 
and as there is a greater number of fine pictures in England than in 
all Europe, bequests will, in course of time, add to its importance 
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Onwards to the east, the next building that attractg attention is 
that called Somerset House, in the Strand ; a place chiefly devoted 
to government offices, connected with the n&vy and victualling depart- 
ment. Here, also, are the Government Schools of Design, by which 
young men are assisted in their studies and taught the ptinciples of 



art. The church seen in the street is that of St, Mary-le-Strand. 
Behind Somerset House is the River Thames, and from the terrace 
which projects over it, may be caught a glimpse of Hungerford 
Market and the new Suspension Bridge, both of which add greatly 
to the convenience of London, At Hungerford ia a fish, meat, flower, 
fruit, and poultry market, where viands of every description may be 
purchased at very reasonable rates. 

Waterloo Bridge may be regarded as one of the noblest structuree 
of the kind in the world. It was commenced in 1811, and finished 
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June 18, 181-6, when tie Prince R^ent, the Duke of "Wellington, 
PiAitfr "ParU^, aad other distinguished persons irere present. The 
Bl^le is plain, but noble, and the materials durable, bemg of granite. 
All the arches are eUiptical. and of an equal size ; and, conseqoently, 
the road over them is lerel. Each pier reste upon 330 piles, driven 
into the bed of the river; their length is about twenty feet. The 
whole length of the bridge ia 1243 feet; the width of the carriage- 
road, 28 feet; and of each footpath, T feet. The clear extent of 
water-way is 1080 feet. 



Passing through Temple Bar, and leavii^ the Temple on the right, 
of which X have given ;ou an account in a previous volume, we come 
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to the Church of St. Bride, Fleet Street; and soon afterwards to Bridge 
Street, Blackiiiars, from which we have a view of another bridge, 
namely, that called ' Blackfriars' Bridge.' This was built by one 
Robert Mylne, between the years of 1769 and 1771, at an expense 
of £162,000: it has eight piers and nine elliptical arches; the 
centre arch is 100 feet wide. This bridge is situated at an equal 



distance between the Southwark and Waterloo brii^es, and its length 
ia 996 foet It commands a very beautiful view of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dra], including the Tower, Monument, and Southwark Bridge. 

Southwark Bri^e is constructed of iron, and is a most wonderful 
structure. It was built under the direction of Mr. Bennie, and con- * 
sists of three wide arches, of 240 feet span. These arches are com- 
posed of cast-iron, but the piers and abutments are of stone, forming 
X 2 
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Wgether, Uie most etapendouB bridge, of Buch compound materials, 
in the world. The centre arch of this bridge exceeds, in breadth, 
the celebrated iron bridge at Sunderland by 4 feet, and the Rialto, at 
Venice, by 150 feet. The weight of the iron alone ie more than 
5,308 tons. 



The fonndations of the piers are more than 13 feet below the bed 
of the river, and the bases of the immense timber piles, upon which 
theee foundations rest, are Q6} feet loner. Its cost was £800,000. 

Another important edi£ce in the city, is Guildhall. It is situate 

in King Stree t, Cheapside, and w an extensive structure , partly ancient, 

' and partly modem. It is the public hall of the City of London, in 

which are held the various courts, the meetings of the liveiy, to choose 

the members of parliament, the Lord Mayor. &c., and in which most of 
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die gnmd cit? entertaiiuneiits are given. Guildhall was or^inallj 
built in 1411, by subscription, and was twenty years in progress. 
Here is a picture of the outside of it. 



The hall, in its interior, is very capacious : it will hold between six 
and seven thousand persons. It is 153 feet long, 46 broad, and 55 
in hsight: the windows at each end are enriched with painted glass. 
In it are monuments to Lord Nelson, the Earl of Chatham, Mr. Pitt, 
and others. But its great lioos are Oc^ and Magog, — two ancient 
gigantic figures, carred in wood; one of them holds a long staff, with 
a ball stuck with spikes, hanging to the end of it by a chain ; they 
are supposed to represent a Saxon and a Briton. The principal apart- 
ment, next to the hall, is the council chamber, where the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen hdd their meetings. It is decorated with some fine 
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paiDtings, most of which were presented to the city by Aldermftii 
Boydell; among them are 'The Death of Wat Tyler,' 'The Murder 
of David Rizzio,' and ' The Destruction of the Spanish Flodlla be- 
fore Gibraltar," in 1782. Altogether, the hall is well worth seeing. 
Here ia a picture of the inside. 
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THE WILD BOAR AND BOAR HUNTING. 



The common wild boar, which is considered to be the origin of the 
domestic hog, in all its varieties, is found in the temperate parts of 
Europe, Asia, and the northern parts of Africa. But the wild boar 
of southern and central Africa, is a veiy different animal, and a 
most ferocious one, too : when disturbed, it retreats; and, more espe- 
cially, when hunted, it is a very dangerous animal ; for, although it 
will not turn out of the way to give chase, yet it will, if brought to 
bay, or directly encountered during its flight, use its formidable tusks 
with great ferocity, and has been known to cut, with one stroke, 
quite through the fleshy part of a man's thigh. 

The wild boar is all over of a blackish brown colour, sometimes 
brindled, by the brown being redder in one part than in another: 
there are very long and coarse bristles upon the spine, for almost its 
whole length, which become erect when the animal is aroused. The 
eyes are small, but fiery and glaring when the animal is excited ; 
and, at times, he goes forth, a complete desolator of the whole district, 
doing no small damage to the cultivated flelds, both by rooting up 
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and by trampling down. There ia an alluBian to this in the beaatiful 
parable of the vine, in the nineteeth Psahn, " The hoar out of the 
vood doth waate it, and the wild beaat of the Add doth devour it." 



This is finely true to natore, even in the conttaat of the miBchief 
done by the two. The wild beast of the field dovours, or simply eats; 
but the boar out of the wood, vnutet, tramples down, and destroys. 
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The hunting of the boar is a favourite field-sport, but it is one 
attended with some danger. The male, when living apart, affords 
the most dashing sport Common sporting dogs will not do, for 
strength and weight, not swiftness and address, are required; there- 
fore the large mastifife and bull-dogs are generally used. 

When drawn from his lair, the boar does not run off, as it would 
find but little safety in flight ; it stalks off, with glaring eyes, and if 
the dogs run in upon it before it is a little winded, it finishes them, 
one by one, with a single application of its tusks. Old boars are not 
quite so formidable as those of full growth, who can hold out longer, 
and thus fiatigue the dogs more; and their tusks are sharper and 
straighter, and inflict more deadly wounds. The hunting of the 
wild boar, is, however, a subject which does not directly belong to 
natural history, yet I shall relate a few particulars of it. 

The boar hunters in the German forests assemble in large parties, 
on horseback, with dogs of the largest size. When they have reached 
the deepest recesses of the woods, the dogs are put on the' scent. As 
soon as a boar is turned up, he stands at bay ; or if he does attempt 
at flight, it is only when the trees and underwood are so thick as to 
afford him a secure retreat. If he has this advantage on his side, he 
leads his pursuers a fine dance, as full of whirls as a quadrille, but 
by no means so pleasant ; when he has succeeded in this manner for 
a time, and becomes hard pressed, he turns upon his pursuers. The 
dogs, who first come up, are treated with a Httle molar or tus/tan 
hornpipe, and their ribs are sadly gored. The horsemen then come 
up, and fire at the animal with their guns, or attack him with spears. 
The boar then turns at the horses, throws them down, and sometimes 
rips up those who have fallen, whether horse or rider. Some of the 
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diamounted tumters attack him with th^ swords ; some, with piatols ; 
till, at last, numbers prevdl against unity, and tkiU against strrngth, 
and the boar finds himself obliged to give up the contest and his 
breath at the same time. Bugles are then sounded ; the animal is 
borne away in triumph, and Westphalia hams made of hie legs. 



THE KING AND THE YOUNG MAN. 



L BIBLE STOBY. 



These was once a young man in the land of Israel, who was hated bo 
mndi by the king, that he began to fear for his life ; so he went and 
hid himself in the mountains. But, after some time, the king heard 
what mountain he was in, and ho took, three thousand of his best 
soldiers, and pursued him. 
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The part of the mountain where the young man was hid was so 
rough and craggy, and difficult to climb, that the king became, at 
length, very much fatigued; and finding a large cave, he lay down in 
it, he and his men, and he went to sleep. 

It happened that the cave in which the king and his followers 
were sleeping, was the very cave in which the young man was hid. 
When he had reason to believe that his enemies were all fEist asleep, 
he ventured out Now was the time for him to have killed his 
enemy: he had only to raise his spear, and pierce through the king's 
heart, and that would, probably, have put an end to all his own trou- 
bles. But though hunted among the mountains like a deer, he was 
a good young man, and knew that it would not be right to gratify 
this passion of revenge, or raise his hand agaiast his sovereign. So 
he went softly up to the sleeping king, and cut off the skirt of his 
garment, and then went away* 

Presently, the king awoke, and came out of the cave. The young 
man now appeared at a distance, holding up the skirt of the garment 
which he had cut off, and telling him what he had done. Then he 
reasoned the case with the king, and tried to convince him how 
wrong he had done in pursuing and trying to hurt him. The king's 
life, he said, had been completely in his power, as every one could 
see, and he had not hurt him. The king was affected, (Bven to tears : 
he saw, by the generous conduct of the young man, that he was in 
the wrong , and confessed at once his folly and wickedness. They 
now met each other in a friendly manner, and made an agreement 
to live in peace. 

This, children, shows you the importance of forgiving your enemies, 
and that you may overcome them by kindness. This doctrine of for- 
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giving tliose who have done wrong to us, is one of tbe great doctrines 
of the Bible. In the New TeBtament. we are told to return good for 
evil : this is, indeed, bard to do ; but when we have the spirit of God 
with us, all things are easy. 



THE KING OP THE COMMONS. 



Now I am upon tlie Bubject of kings, I cannot refrain from saying a 
few words upon one who was, perhaps, more or greater than any king 
ever was — Oliver Cromwell. 

There was a vast difference between the meek and pious Edward 
and the fiery and turbulent Cromwel! ; but the meekness of the one; 
and the boldness of the other, were given for good purposes. You 
have heard that Edward VI. appeared with a Bible in his hand, — so 
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did Cromwell : the difference between the two was, that Oiomwell 
had a Bible in one hand, and a sword in the other. 

Cromwell was of a very respectable parentage; although his father 
was a brewer, he gave his son a good education, and sent him to 
Cambridge, where he studied with zeal : — ^no great man ever existed 
without application. The stories which attribute to Cromwell's early 
life dead-like habits, are without any foundation. At on early age 
he married, and was remarkable for his fervid piety. 

When Cromwell was about forty years old, a storm was at hand, 
which was to shake the repose of England. The king, Charles I., 
wishing, like most of his predecessors, to have everything his own 
way, and to do as he liked, gave such offence to his people, who were 
now growing intelligent, and had a dislike to be trampled on by their 
superiors, that they determined to resist oppression. Cromwell, 
Hampden, Pym, and others, came forward at this period. The par- 
liament took up arms against the king, and Cromwell was employed. 
His first exploit was to seize the University plate, in the name of 
God) to defray the expenses of the war. 

The parliamentary forces and those of the king had many battles ; 
in that of Marston Moor, Cromwell acted so bravely, as to be mainly 
instrumental in gaining the battle. Soon after this, the parliament, 
as it was called, but, in reality, a few members of the commons, who 
had been admitted to the house, while others had been excluded, 
voted the death of the king, and Charles 1. was executed in front of 
the Banqueting House, at Whitehall ; and CromweU is said to have 
been a spectator of this murder, as he was a principal hand in it. 
He then went to Ireland, took Drogheda by storm, and put all the 
inhabitants to the sword ; and, within six months, the royalist party 
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in Ireland was crushed. From Ireland he went to Scotland, beat the 
Scotch at Dunbar, and marched to Edinburgh, where Charles II. had 
been proclaimed king. He followed him into England, and defeated 
him at the battle of Worcester, September 3d, 1651. 

A parliament, as it was called, had been in existence a long time : 
it determined, if possible, to get rid of Cromwell, now grown so popular. 
On a certain day, he went down to the house with a regiment of 
soldiers, and, starting up, accused the members severally, and by 
name, with the vilest crimes ; and, for the glory of God, and for the 
good of the nation, told them they were no longer a parliament, that 
the Lord had done with them; and, calling in the soldiers, the mem- 
hers were put out: then ordering the doors to be locked, and putting 
the key in his pocket, he walked away without further ceremony. 
He then summoned a council of war, in which the officers chose a 
parliament of one hundred and twenty-eight persons, selected from 
the three kingdoms; one of them had the name of 'Praise-God 
Barebones,' and the parliament went by his name. 

Cromwell was soon proclaimed Protector of the Commonwealth, 
and, with his assistant council of twenty-one, governed the nation ; 
and it must, with truth, be said that he governed it well. He caused 
justice to prevail among the people, selected men of virtue and in- 
tegrity for state officers, and sustained the honour of the countiy 
among foreign powers, who honoured and feared him. But still 
Cromwell was not happy — ^he felt the upbraidings of conscience; he 
knew that he had done wrong — ^his life was embittered, and he died of 
a tertian ague, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. Yet his last words 
appeared to be those of one interceding with God for the people. 
CromweU died, September 3d, 1668. 



THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 



In my "Walks about London," I have given an account of the 
Temple Church ; I now propose to give an account of the Templars 
themselves. Above is a view of the Temple Church aa it has been 
lately restored. 
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The Templars were a celebrated order of knights, which had its 
origin in the crusades and the recoveiy of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens. The knights took the vow of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; and the different classes were knights, esquires, servitors, 
priests, chaplains, and clerks. All wore the badge of their order — a 
girdle of linen thread, to denote the vow of chastity. The knights 
wore, beside their armour, simple white cloaks, adorned with large 
blood-red crosses, to signify that they were to shed their blood 
in the service of the church. 

The most important services of the Templars in the crusades, was 
at the time when Guy of Lusignan was king of Jerusalem, and Sala- 
din, lord of Syria. In July 10th, 1187, he lay encamped near the 
Lake of Tiberias; and the Christians, with a large body of Templars, 
hastened to encounter him ; and, in the plains, near that celebrated 
city, the two armies met in conflict. For a whole day the engage- 
ment was in suspense, and, at night, the Latins retired to some rocks, 
so desolate and barren of water that they suffered extremely. The 
heat of a Syrian summer's night was rendered doubly horrid, because 
the Saracens had set Are to some woods which surrounded the Chris- 
tian camp. In the morning, the two armies were, for awhile, 
stationary; but with the rising sun, the Latins uttered their 
shout of war, the Turks answering by the clangor of their trumpets 
and alabals, and the fight began. The bishops and clergy were, 
according to custom, ministers of martial virtue. They ran through 
the ranks, cheering the soldiers of the church militant. The piece 
of the true cross, the great object of the crusades, was placed under a 
golden canopy, beside the sacred banner, and elevated upon a hill, 
whence it might be seen by the whole army. Bound it the broken 
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squadrons of the crusaders coDtinually rallied. But the Crescent had 
more numerous supporters than the Cross; and the innumerable 
hordes of the Asiatics came down again cuid again, to overwhelm 
them. Thousands fell — and the Christians were discomfited, and 
took to flight. 

Thus ended the battle of Tiberias ; the most fatal event that had 
befallen the kingdom of Jerusalem since its first foundation by 
Godfrey of Bouillon and his companions. It appears, from the best 
accounts, that not above a thousand men in all made their escape 
from that fatal field. " In beholding the number of the dead," says 
Ibn Alater, a Saracen writer, who was present, " one did not believe 
there were any prisoners ; and, on looking at the prisoners, one scarcely 
believed there were any dead. I myself," he continues, ** passed over 
the field of battle a year after, and saw the bones piled up in heaps, 
and others lying about in all directions, without counting those which 
the wild beasts and torrents had carried away to the mountains and 
valleys." Emadeddin, another observer, says^ " I saw the most hor- 
rible spectacle ; — who can describe it? I saw heads struck off, eyes 
put out or burst, corpses covered with dust, limbs dislocated, arms 
detached, bones cloven, necks cut through,, backs broken, feet no 
longer attached to the leg, bodies parted in two, lips torn, foreheads 
riven. In beholding these countenances fastened to the earth, and 
covered with blood and wounds,. I remembered the words of the 
Koran — * Oh that I were dust.' " 

In the eyes of the Christians, the greatest misfortune in this day 
of disasters was the loss of the Holy Cross. It had been carried to the 
fight by the hands of the bishops of Acre and Lidda; but the bishops 
fell early in the day, and the cross itself was captured in one of the 

y2 
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charges of the Saracens, sometime before tie surrender of the king. 
From that moment the crusaders considered all mis lost. — The war- 
riors of the Holy Land might be slain, and fresh knighls and nobles 
dew into Palestine from the west — the king himself might be taken, 
and another, wiser and better, eaaUy be found — but the True Cross 
was not to be replaced — the wood on which the Saviour woe snpposed 
to have suffered, the sign of their salvation, their gage of victor}', 
the emblem of their highest and holiest hopes — was gone for ever ; 
and the hearts of the crusaders sunk within them. 



When the battle was over, and the victory secure, Saladin caused 
the principal prisoners to be brought to his tent ; and seeing the 
intense thirst with which they were afflicted, he called for some iced 
water, and offered it to Guy, king of Jerusalem. That cup was doubly 
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welcome, for besides allaying his thirst, it gave him the assurance of 
safety, — the Mussulman never killing a prisoner to whom he has 
offered an act of hospitality. When the king had drunk, he handed 
the cup to Benault of Chatillon, but Saladin instantly exclaimed, in 
remembrance of some former treachery of this warrior, " It is not I 
who gave that wretch drink ; " and then turning from the imhappy 
noble, with a frowning and terrible brow, he reproached him with 
his treacherous breach of the truce in regard to the Mussulman 
caravan, and offered him his life only upon the renunciation of his 
religion. " It is better to die," replied the prisoner ; and Saladin, 
advancing, struck him with his scymitar. This was the signal for 
the emirs to dispatch him ; and the body fell at the feet of the king 
of Jerusalem, who was seized with trembling at the sight. The sul- 
tan, however, bade him fear nothing : and thus ended the slaughter 
for that day. 

The next evening was that of Sunday, and, at the hour of sunset, 
in oool blood, and with bitter determination, Saladin commanded the 
last act of the tragedy of Tiberias to take place. The Mussulman 
army was drawn up in battle array, the emirs of the sultan arranged 
in lines, on his right and left ; and Saladin, seated in the midst, by 
the cool shores of the lake, ordered the Knights Templar, and the 
Hospitallers, the sworn and devoted enemies of Islamism, to be 
brought before him, with the exception of the grand master of the 
former order. 

No longer moved by the fierce passions which animated him at the 
moment of the death of Renault of Chatillon, but deliberately peipe- 
trating an act of blood-thirsty cruelty, under the impulse of religious 
fanaticism, Saladin, with a smiling fia^e, ordered the emirs and prin- 
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cipal persona around to strike off the heads of the prisoners one by 
one; while the rest of the army looked on npon the Bangoinarf deed 
with no feelings of horror or compassion, but with critical admiration 
of the dexterity displayed by the executioners. 

The Christian world, however, heard of the devotion unto death 
which the martyrs of the Temple and Hospital had shown, with 



tender reverence and sorrowful admiration ; and the religious imagi- 
nation of the age clothed their mortal remains with glory, and 
represented rays of celestial light as issuing from the corpses of those 
celebrated warriors for three nights, as they lay, unhuried, by the 
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dark waters of Geneseireth ; and angels are said to have comforted 
them in their dying hours. 

Not satisfied with this cruel massacre, Saladin commanded the 
governor of Damascus to put to death aU the knights of the Temple 
and Hospital who were already prisoners in that town ; an order 
which was executed with hlood- thirsty fidelity. And his suhjects in 
this city, equally sanguinary, slew all the Christians wherever they 
found them ; and, according to the testimony of one of their own 
writers, Ahou Schameh, the freshly dissevered heads of Christian 
captives were piled up hy the 4evout Mussulmans like melons, having 
heen cut off in cold hlood as an offering to their God of vengeance. 

Ohtaining new levies of troops, Saladin marched through the 
country, carrying fire and sword on every side to those who would 
not accept his terms ; and every part of the land hetween the country 
of Tripoli and the city of Jerusalem and Samaria, Csesarea, Teferia, 
Caifa, and Neplouse, were captured ; while, on the other side, the 
Egyptian forces made themselves masters of Jaffa, Zahua, and other 
places. Saladin then advanced along the sea-shore, and laid siege to 
Ascalon, preparatory to an attack upon Jerusalem. After fourteen 
days' investiture, Ascalon suhmitted to the terms of the conqueror. 

During these events, the state of the Christians of Palestine was 
more dreadful than can he conceived ; and the account of the ahhot 
of Coggeshal causes the reader, even of the present day, to sympa- 
thise with the unfortunate inhahitants of the Holy Land, and to 
shudder at their fate. The ruthless and destroying hand of the Mus- 
sulman was carried into every village and hamlet. The men were 
slain wherever they were found, and the women and children carried 
away into captivity; the whole land was covered with putrifying 
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corpses; the churehes, the convents, and the chapels were humt to 
the ground; flames of fire, cries of agony, and moans of regret rose 
up at once from the fair fields of Palestine ; and the hearts of even 
the Mussulman writers themselves seem to have been struck with 
the sad spectacle they witnessed. 

Marching from Ascalon with the whole force of his mighty army, 
preceded by clouds of light horsemen, and displaying all the pomp of 
eastern wax, the sultan commenced his advance to Jerusalem, on 
Monday, the Slst of September, 1187. The first day he arrived at 
Beersheba ; the second he paused at Bethlehem ; and, on the third, 
his vast host looked down upon Jerusalem from the hills by which 
it is surrounded. Joy and satisfaction took possession of the Mus- 
sulmans, and shouts of gratulation rent the sky as they beheld the 
city, not less holy in their eyes than in the eyes of the Christians, 
At the same time, from the walls of Jerusalem might be seen the 
innumerable standards of the Mussulman host, yellow, white, and 
brown, their floating garments, their glittering arms, and their light 
Arabian chargers, amidst clouds of dust, which, to use the expression 
of an Arabian writer, who was present, Al Scuti, "turned the light of 
the morning into the twilight of night." But the resolution of the 
Christians did not give way before the sight. The cry in the city, 
according to the account of Al Scuti, was, *' Beneath the sepulchre of the 
Lord we will die ; and, by reason of the dread of its separation from us, 
we will be strong ; from it we will procrastinate the evil day, and towards 
the relics of the city and the sepulchre will we hasten. Wherefore 
shall we not fight? Wherefore not do battle in this quarrel?" 

But human weakness has its time of terror. The women and the 
children flocked into the churches, and cast themselves down before 
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die altars, stretching out their arms to God for help in that terrible 
hour of danger; and dismay, penitence, and remorse might also have 
a share in that devotion, for there can be no doubt but that the 
groEitest wickedness had reigned in Jerusalem for many years. 



The male population, however, Socked to the battlements ; citizens, 
knights, men-at-arms, and even priests, and eveiy effort was made 
to offer a vigorous resistance to the enemy. Machines for casting 
down stones and Greek fire, sheaves of arrows, heaps of battle-axes, 
swords, spears, and bucklers, were prepared ; and the sounds of voices 
giving orders were confused by the thtmder and hghtaing of their 
swords and arms. 

Nine days were spent by Saladin, in reconnoitering the city and 
preparing for the attack. But repeated sallies were made by the 
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besieged, in one of which a principal Moslem leader was slain. The 
sultan first menaced the northern part of the city ; bat at that spot he 
could make no impression, his troops having the sun in their eyes 
during the whole of the first part of the day. After spending some 
time in fruitless and bloody combats, Saladin determined to change 
his point of attack, and occupied the high grounds in the neighbour- 
hood of the fiite of St. Stephen, and the Vale of Jeboshaphat, extend- 
ing his position to the Mount of Ohves, whence his military engines 
could oast missiles into all the neighbouring streets, except those 
which were arched over. 
Such were the attempts of the Saracens against Jerusalem. 
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ELEPHANTS AND ELEPHANT HUNTING. 



Elephants axe extraordinary animals. When we see them in a cage, 
tamed, and walking about the streets, we naturally wonder how they 
are caught; and this I am now going to explain to my young readers. 

The country from the Ganges, eastward, to the Mug Mountains, 
and from Chittagong, on the Bay of Bengal, northwards, to the 
Mountains of Anain, is remarkable for the humidity of its climate, and 
the luxuriance of its vegetation. It lies in the line of both monsoons, 
and the greater part of it consists of rich forests, with tangled under- 
growth, and is, in every respect, the country of elephants. 

In this country the herd of elephants is taken wholesale, by being 
driven down into a series of enclosures, called keddahs. They in 
general consist of three enclosures, formed of very strong blockades, 
on the outside of deep ditches ; the third, or innermost enclosure, 
being, usually, the strongest of the three. It requires to be ele- 
phant-proof, because, when the animals get in, and find that they 
cannot get out, they become very furious. 

Previously to an elephant hunt, some of the natives who know the 
woods, go forward to discover the herd. They sometimes proceed a 
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long way : when they are discovered, the keddah is constructed at a 
considerable distance, in front of them, but in the line of their ad- 
vance, and, all things being made ready, they proceed to tlie capture. 

About three hundred people now surround the herd. They divide 
themselves into parties, consisting generally of three men each, at 
the distance of about twenty or thirty yards from each other, and 
form an irregular circle, in which the elephants are enclosed ; each 
party lighting a fire and clearing a footpath to the station that is 
next to him. The first circle being thus formed, the remainder of 
the day and night is spent in keeping watch by turns. Early next 
morning one man is detached from each station, to form another 
circle, in the direction in which they wish the elephants to advance. 

When this is finished, the people stationed nearest to the new 
circle put out their fires, and file off to the right and left, to form 
the advanced party, leaving an opening for the herd to pass 
through, and by this movement both the old and new circles are 
joined, and form an oblong. 

The people from behind now begin shouting, and making a noise 
with their rattles, drums, gongs, and trumpets, which causes the ele- 
phants to advance ; and as soon as they are got within the new circle, 
the people close up, take their proper stations, and pass the remaining 
part of the day and night as before. 

In the morning the same process is repeated ; and in this manner 
the herd advances slowly in that direction in which they find them- 
selves the least impeded by the noise and clamour of the hunters. 
To this clamour fires are added, which are made at various distances ; 
and these the elephants always avoid. 

As soon as the elephants have all entered the gateway of the 
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keddah, fires are lighted behind them, to prevent them from returning, 
as well as around the enclosure. By the same means they are urged 
into the second enclosure ; but it is a more diflficult task to get them 
into the third. This is accomplished by means of lighting enormous 
fires, and making hideous noises with drums and fire-arms, till at 
last, the poor animals finding no means of escape but in one direc- 
tion, that of the snare, they enter it, and are what is called caught; 
that is, safe in the centre or last enclosure. 

When the herd has continued a few days in the keddah, the door 
of the outlet is opened, into which some one of the elephants is en- 
ticed to enter, by having food first thrown before him, and then 
gradually drawn on further into the passage, till the elephant has ad- 
vanced far enough to admit of the gates being shut. Above this wicker 
gate two men are stationed on a small scaffold, who throw down the 
food. When the elephant has passed beyond the floor, they give the 
signal to a man who from without shuts it by pulling a string, and 
then secures it by throwing two bars across each other, in the form 
of a letter X, and then two similar bars are thrown across others 
behind the door next to the keddah, so that the door is in the centre. 
For further security, horizontal bars are pushed across the outlet 
through the openings in the palisades, both before and behind these 
crosses, to prevent the possibility of the door being broken. 

The outlet is so narrow, that an elephant cannot turn in it ; but as 
soon as he heare the noise made by shutting the gate, he retreats 
biickwards, and endeavours to force it; but this is useless, as it is 
strongly fastened. He now waxes savage, and beats his head against 
the bai^s, and stamps with rage. After he has fatigued himself in 
this manner, strong ropes with running nooses are laid down, and as 
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soon as he puts a foot within the noose, it is immediately drawn tight, 
and fastened to the palisade. When all his feet have been made 
fast, two men place themselves behind some bars that run across the 
passage, to prevent his kicking them, and, with great caution, tie his 
legs together, bj passing a cord alternately from one to the other, 
like the figure 8, and then fastening these turns in the middle. A 
strong rope is now put twice round his body, close to his fore legs, 
like a girth, and tied behind his shoulders ; then the long end is 
carried back close to his tail, and there fastened, after a couple 
more turns have been made round his. body. Another cord is then 
fastened to the girth, and from thence carried under his tail, like a 
crupper, and brought forward and fastened by a turn or two to each 
of the girths, by which the whole is connected ; and each turn of the 
cord seems to keep the rest in their places. After this, a strong 
rope is put round his back, and made fast on each side to the girth 
and crupper, so as to confine the motion of his thi^s, and prevent his 
taking a full step. These smaller ropes being adjusted, a couple of 
large cables, with running nooses, are tied to the ropes on each side, 
and thus the elephant is secured. 

After this, he is placed, in a half-bound position, between two 
elephants trained for the purpose ; they soothe him, and play with 
him, and do everything in their power to reconcile him to his lot. 
When he has been under their tuition for a certain time, he is gradu- 
ally liberated, and then becomes the slave of man. 

Elephants are very sagacious, and thousands of anecdotes may be 
related of them. The cut represents an elephant in a curious position. 
This was an elephant of Delhi, who, passing by a tailor*s shop, put 
his trunk in ; the tailor pricked it with the point of his needle. The 
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beast passed on. But, in coming to the next dir^ pool of water, he 
filled his trunk nith it, and returned, apparently in great wrath, back 
to the shop; where, upon arriving, he discharged the (vhole of the 
contents in the face of the poor Knight of the Needle. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE SWAN- 
WHITE AND BLACK. 



Between the Bridge of Eichmond and Twickenhara Ait swans 
abound in all their glory. Before the beautiful town of little Marble 
Hill you may ait and admire them; My friend John Holmes — unlike 
tl)ose protective gentlemen, who write up on boards, at various parts 
. <ii the river, " You are requested not to land and diiie on the grass" 
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as if all men were oases, and lived upon fodder — ^not only oSen no 
obstruction, but has proTided seats in front of his delightiiil n 



for the accommodation of those who, in search of fish, or the pic- 
turesque, would make a. brief sojourn in one of the sweetest spots In 
the world. Here, then, my 3^ung friends, is the place for swans. 
Here, morning, noon, and night, we see them sailing on the smooth 
surface of the water, or sometimes making their aerial flight to and 
bo ; and I could adrise nothing better than to take a trip by the 
railroad, and go to see them. 

Swans belong to the sub-genus Amu. The form of &em is well 
known. They live upon seeds, roots, and Tarions plants which grow 
in the water ; they are very hardy and long-lived animals, and their 
down, or under-plumage, so close and fine, that they are well adapted 
for remaining on the water for the great«r part of their time. They 
build their nests upon the little islands in the middle of the hver, 
above high-water mark, lay five or six ^gs, and sit five or 9V( weeks. 

The cygnets, or young swans, are gr^, and do not acquire their 
full plumage till the second year ; and till then they nsually keep in 
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oompaay with each other, and nith the old birda, and may be seen 
swimming, in long single files, behind them. 

No birds are more, or, indeed, so much at home, on the surEace of 
the water, as swans. Their size, and the closeness, and, at the same 
time, the I^htness of their plimiage, enables them to ride out during 
gusts and gales, in nliich few other birds can keep &o surfitce ; and 
the pure whiteness of their colour, together with the abundance and 
fineness of their down, render them veiy independent of the changes 
of temperature. One of their most ooospicuouB advantages is the 



extent with which they use their wings in sailing along. The hand 
jKirtion of the wing, that is, the portion from the wrist-joint, is that 
which they use upon these occasions ; and as the wings are large, and 
concaye, and the quills etrot^, they can go at a rapid pace before the 
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wind, without any exertion of their feet; and thus the wings of 
the swans, for going hefore the wind, are much more effective than 
any ship's sails can he. 

So much for the common white swans ; hut there are also Hack 
swans — *Wara avis in terra" They are natives of Australia, and 
several may he seen in the Zoological Gardens, quite happy and con- 
tented ; hut the black swan is much more a tyrant in the water than 
the white swan. The whole plumage of this bird is black, with the 
exception of the first six quills, which are white. The bill, and a 
naked space round the eyes, are red. In this countiy the young are 
produced about the same time as those of the white swan : they are of a 
blackish aahen grey. As a curiosity, the black swan is all very well, 
the more especially that it was for such a length of time implicitly 
looked upon as the impossible bird, which was nowhere to be met 
with : but it has none of the beauty and grace of the white swan, 
which is the favourite bird of our ornamental rivers, and especially of 
the Thames. The black swans are those — alas ! by no means rare 
birds — ^who croak from mom till night, "you sha'n't look on wy 
garden — ^you sha*n*t smell my flowers — ^you sha*n*t walk on my grass 
— you sha'n't touch my railings — ^you sha'n't hear my birds sing — 
that you 8ha^n% you shaWt Hiss, hiss-ss, quack, quack, quack, 
hiss, hiss-ss." 
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THE CHILD AND THE HERMIT. 



The next morning the chUd met the hermit coming tliron^ the 
hedgea and bulrushes bj the side of the river; and the old man 
looked upon the child with a emile. " Oh father! " said the child, 
"how pretty all things are about us; here are vnter-pknts and 
beautiful flies ; do teU me eomething about them." 

"Yoa knov," aaid the hermit, "we talked about the great and 
good Being who mode all these things." 

" Yea, I know we did," said the boy; " and I want to hear more 
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aboat the good Spirit. Does He know all about little birds and 
Bveiy other creature ? Doea He always know where we are ? " 

" Yes, he knows where yon are every mommt, little boy; and it is 
He who makes you bo happy." 

" Does He know hew pleasant this beautiful air is to me ? " asked 
the child. 

" He has made you capable of receiring pleasure from the balmy 
air, and he knows how much you love it The good Spirit, that is, 
God, loves all he has made; He loves and takes care of all birds, 
insects, and flowera. He continually watches over every creature. 



and blesses it. Ood is evetywhere throughout creation ; no spot is 
without his presence. You cannot breathe, or walk, or run, or speak, 
but He knows it still. Look at yon sea; every ship in it is under 
his oare." 
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'* But where is this great and good Spirit," asked the child. 

" You cannot see Him, because He is a Spirit, any more than you 
can see the scent in the air ; but still He is everywhere, and it is 
because He is eveiywhere that the flowers bloom and the birds fly. 
If the good God should go away and leave this world, no little bird 
or any other creature could live ; they could not take care of them- 
selves, or each other, as He can. Only the good God can take care 
of all, and cause all things to be so glorious and pleasant" 

" I see a great many roses on the spreading bushes,'* said the child ; 
" does He cause them to bloom, and give them such delicate colours?" 

" Yes," said the hermit, '* these roses are all the work of the good 
Spirit. Should he go away and take no more care of them, they 
would cease to bloom — they would droop and die." 

" Gould not little girls, whom I see so often watering the roses, 
cause them to bloom ? " 

*' Oh no ! little girls could never do this ; only the good God can. 
He takes care of little girls also ; and even they could not live a single 
moment without his care, any more than birds and flowers. The 
good Spirit is love. Do not you see yon shining insect, and the 
beautiful lamb at your side ; He is the love and gentleness of the 
lamb, the glory in the sun, the beauty in the flower; all that you 
see, or ever can see, are the work of the good God, and He always 
watches over them and cares for their comfort." 

" And does He love my mother, too ? " inquired the little boy, for 
he often thought of his mother, 

" Yes," replied the hermit, " He loves her also. Do you not see 
He has surrounded her with blessings? — your happy cot, your garden, 
your food. But her greatest joy is loving you. He is constantly 
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vith her to give her thia J07. He watches over her soul, which she 
cannot see, and He knows all that she thinks." 



" Does the good Spirit know what mother thinks when she doee 
not Bpeak?" asked the child. 

" Yes, He cert^nly knows ever; thought of her mind ; He needs 
not that she should utter them, for He knows ever; one as soon as 
it rises. If this good Spirit should leave her and take no more care 
of her, her mind would be all dark ; she would have no glad thoughts. 
As tihe delicate flower, when there is no dew or gentle rckin to nourish 
it, iades and dries up, so also she would droop and die." 

" Oh how much love there should bo towards this good God, who 
shows so much love to us." 

■■Alas!" said the hermit; "there is not in this world a return of 
love for love. Man too oftei. returns the love of Crod by hatred ; be 
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hates his brother, he hates all things about him, and neither cares 
for nor puts his trust in the true God. God sees and knows this, 
and, instead of destroying wicked men and the whole world, for the 
wickedness that is in it, He bears with their wickedness from day to 
day — ^returns love and redemption for it.'* 

*' What is redemption ?" said the child. 

"When the world was wickedest, God's love was greatest; and 
He sent his only Bon into the world to be a sacrifice for the sins of 
mankind, by which God might be reconciled to them. In the ful- 
ness of time Christ appeared. He took upon Him the form of man 
— was bom in a stable— -was an outcast and fugitive in his infency — 
had not where to lay his head in his manhood, — and yet He went 
about doing good — ^healing the sick — giving sight to the blind — 
hearing to the deaf — ^feeding the poor — ^preaching the truth — ^raising 
the dead." 

" Then He was like God," said the child. 

"The Father and He were one," replied the hermit; "and yet 
mankind received EEim not. They believed not his word nor his 
works — ^they persecuted Him — one of his own disciples betrayed Him 
— another denied Him — ^He was scourged — ^buffeted and spit upon — 
crowned with thorns — ^taken from prison to judgment— brought back 
as a male&ctor and crucified, by being nailed to the cross till He 
died,— -<md while on the cross He prayed for his murderers. Here 
is the emblem of his death," said the hermit, raising the cross, which 
he held in his hand; "and by the sacrifice of his death we are 
saved." 

" But what must a little child do ?" asked the boy. 

" Jesus said, * Suffer little children to come unto me ;* and He took 
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tbem up in his arma and blessed them. He calls little childreai to 
Him, to believe in Him, to have &ith in his name, and to keep his 



"What are his eommandmmits?" inquired the child. 

" To love one another as God for Christ^s sake loveth you," replied 
the hermit " Everything resolves itself mto love and feith." 

" But why should man not love God? Why do they not? How 
is it th^ cannot love the Being who is so good." 

" Because," replied the hermit, " there is an Evil One who dwells 
within the heart of man, who is at enmity with good. Evil is in the 
heart continually. This most be subdued : self-will, self-sufficiency, 
self-love, all must be taken away by Ood'a Holy Spirit before we can 
love God." 

" How shall I get my heart fit for Ood to dwell in it." 

" Pray;" said the hermit, " follow me to my cell, and we will prayr 
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my child. All thiDgs that are evil flee before prayer. Even the 
Evil One himself fiies away at it. Come and piaj, my child, to the 
Father of all mercies, in the name of his Son, and ne shall have all 
that we desire." 
So saying, Urn hermit led the child into bis cell. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 



The serpents are a large family, both in natural histoir and in 
aociety. With those in Bocie^ I would wish my young friends to 
have as little to do as possible ; with those of natural hietor; I would 
say a few words. 

The boas are a genus of serpents which have no poison-fangs or 
other Tonomous apparatus, but who, neverthelesa, are very powerful 
and crushing serpents, as they can very rapidly coil round you and 
give you a squeeze, so thatJ yonr body and bones are crushed to 
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death. like all serpents, they do not chew or masticate their food ; 
consequently, their jaws are capable of great distension, by which 
they are enabled to take it whole into the stomach. These formid- 
able reptiles are found only in those parts of the world where the 
climate is hot and the vegetation rich and damp. The Malay Penin- 
sula, the Oriental Isles, Brazil, Guinea, and tropical America, are 
the places for them. Here they are most abundant, and also the 
most to be found, for here they have all their nature in the highest 
perfection. The boa of the Zoological Gardens is a very different 
animal than he of the swamp and the desert, I can tell you. 

When hungry or otherwise excited, these animals are very formid- 
able; their motions are so quick, and their strength in crushing so 
great, that it is very hazardous to approach them ; but when overcome 
by a fiill meal, a naked savage may, with impunity, go in on the most 
powerful, and knock him on the head with a club. 

The way in which boa-constrictors seize their prey is as follows : — 
They generally lie in wait, coiled round the thick trunk of some high 
tree, by the side of the passage through a wood or swamp. When 
an unwary man or beast approaches, it suddenly darts forward, coils 
itself once or twice round its victim, and then, by the constringent 
power of its muscles, crushes it to death. The ribs, the backbone, 
and those of the shoulders and hips, form one mixed mass. The 
reptile then slavers its dead prey over with a slime proceeding from 
its mouth, and having licked it into a compact shape, slowly swallows 
it. The man lies for some time an undigested lump, in the crea- 
ture's stomach, during which time it remains in a torpid state ; this 
gradually subsides, and in a few weeks the boa-constrictor is ready 
for another meaL 
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The timea of the gieat«8t activity of the boas, ia after the rains, 
and during the subsidence of the floods, a season at vhich the places 
which are left bare are peculiarly pestilent : at these times thej rage 
in all their strength, and death is the portion of the animal who 
comes within the line of their course. Here they are found, as I 
before said, with their long tails coiled round a tree, hj the side of a 
pool or stream ; at other times they are stretched ronnd the sides of 
the lake, or on the water, where they look like floating trees. In 
these wastes, they are, however, useful in the economy of nature ; 
and the philosopher sees, even in these, the goodness and providence 
of Almigh^ God. 
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THE MONKEY. 



Monkey I — ^little merry fellow — 
Thou art nature's panchineUo. 
Look now at his odd grimaces ; — 
Saw you e*er such comic faces ? 

How you leaped and frisked about, 
When upon the tree turned out ; 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Rosy apples on the earth. 

Then you sat, like judge sedate. 
Looking quite a shallow pate. 
Then asleep upon his bed, 
With his arms beneath his head. 



Yet he is not half asleep ; 
See, he takes a sidelong peep. 
Monkey, though your eyes are shut. 
You can see this little nut. 



THE MONKEY. 

Yoa )hall have it, pigwj' brolh«r. 
Whit 1 tnotber and anoiher 1 
No, jour cheeks ire like ■ buA ; 
Sit down and begin to eriek. 

Here the little ancient man 
Cricke as fait m erack be can. 

Now, good-bje, 70a merry fellow. 
Nature's primest punchinello. 
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TO 'LILLY/ A VERY LITTLE CHILD. 



WBTTTEN FOB PABLET's MAGAZINE. 



Mt little laughing, winsome thing, 
Why dost thou make the valley ring, 
And let thy voice, thus lightsome, fling 

Thy soul away ? 
Sure, if thou had'st a single wing, 

Thou'dst quickly stray. 

Whence hast thou stol'n that rosy hue. 
Those slight arched brows and eyes so blue, 
That golden hair, which backward flew 

When thou didst run } 
Sure Hope herself did thus endue 

Thee, little one. 

Thy merry laugh 1 love to hear— 
'Tis music to my listening ear— 
'Tls Nature's self, without the fear 

That 'twill offend. 
Come laugh again ; because I'm here 

Let it not end. 

He** 



THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 
(Concluded from p. 330 J 



Haviho given you a view of the exterior of the Temple Church u 
page S31, I here preBent jou with the intenor view, as latoly re 
stored, exhibiting the magnificent tombs of the Templare. I nov 
purpose conduding the aecouat of that famous siege of Jerusalem. 
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The sufferings of the people of Jerusalem now became terrible ; — 
hemmed in on every side, with no postern which could give them 
exit to attack the enemy in the field, all that they could hope, was 
to defend the walls to the best of their power. But the very next 
day after this change of plan had taken place, twelve great machines 
were playing against the city; and early in the morning the army of 
the Turks advanced to the assault in three columns, bearing banners 
before them, with the miners and men-at-arms in front, while the 
archers followed, commencing the attack by flights of arrows so 
thick, that not a man dared to remain on the walls. The abbot of 
Coggeshal was here struck by an arrow in the face ; and though the 
wood was withdrawn, the iron point of the weapon was buried in his 
face for life. The knights held a council over empty platters, and 
in a famished state. 

In two days fifteen towers of the wall were mined, and it became 
clear that a practicable breach would soon be made, so that, there 
being no hope of succour from without, the place could not be con- 
sidered as tenable. A hasty and anxious consultation of the chief 
persons of the city was again held, when all the knights, the men-at- 
arms, and even the citizens, agreed that it would be better to issue 
forth during the night and attack the camp of Saladin, sword in 
hand, than either to surrender the city or to await the attack of the 
infidels within the walls. 

The patriai'ch Heraclius, however, represented to the inhabitants 
that, though they might die gloriously in such a daring enterprise, 
their wives and children would fall victims to Mahomedan cruelty ; 
and that, while they gave up life for the cross of Christ, those they 
loved best in this world would become slaves to the infidel, and fol- 
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lowers of Mahomed. At the same time he told them that there 
was treachery in the city among the Greek Christians, who had en- 
tered into a treaty with Saladin to deliver it into his hands, and even 
to aid in their massacre. 



Nothing was then left but to capitulate, and no time was to he 
lost. A deputation was immediately sent to Saladin, asking what 
terms he would grant ; but the sultan fiercely rephed : " I will act 
towards the Christians as the Christians did towards the Mussulmans, 
when they took the Holy City. I will put the men to the sword, 
and of the rest I will make slaves ; I will give them evil for evil." 
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This answer struck terror into the emissaries; but after Balian 
of Ibelin had endeavoured to move Saladin with prayers and entrea- 
ties without avail, the gallant knight adopted another tone, and ad- 
dressed the Mahomedan conqueror in a speech every way remarkable, 
which has been preserved by the Arabian historians. 

" Enow, O Sultan," he said, " that within these walls the number 
is so infinite, that God alone can calculate it. The inhabitants wish 
not to wage a useless war, and they would not resist you, because you 
have exercised clemency to those who have submitted. They fear 
death and ding to life ; but if death is inevitable, I swear by God 
who hears us, that we will kill our wives and our children, and bum 
up our wealth, not leaving you a bezant. You will find no women 
to bring into slavery — ^no men to cast into irons. We will destroy 
the holy places — we will slaughter the five thousand Mussulmans we 
have in our hands — and we will not leave a single living thing in the 
place besides ourselves. We will then go forth against you — ^we will 
fight as those who fight for life alone — ^and for one of us who perishes 
many of yours shall fall. We will die free, or we wiU triumph glo- 
riously.*' 

Saladin was struck with surprise, and, after a short consulation 
with his emirs, he consented to treat for the capitulation of the city. 
The terms were soon arranged. For all the ordinary classes of 
citizens, whether rich or poor, a ransom was agreed upon at the rate 
of ten pieces of gold for each man, five for each woman, and two for 
each child. Every one who could discharge the fixed sum for his 
ransom, was to go whithersoever he would. But forty days were left 
for the remainder to procure the money, and those who could not do 
so at the expiration of that term were to become prisoners. Eighteen 
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thousand souls, however, were exempted from tbeee conditions, as 
the moat noted poor of the city; and, for the redemption of these, 
Balian of Ibelin generously offered himself to pay thirty thousand 
pieces of gold. 
These conditions being arranged, and the tre&ty signed, the gates 



of Jerusalem were thrown open to the sultan, and the Crescent was 
planted on the walls on the 3d October, IIST. Joy spread through 
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the whole of Islamism at the news. The sultan afterwards turned 
his arms against the few places which held out in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and to the conquest of the other Christian principalities 
in Syria ; hut the fall of Jerusalem is the event which gave rise to 
another effort of Christian Europe at the succession of Richard I. to 
the throne of England. 



THE BOY KING. 



Mt young readers will not be surprised to know that there has been 
in EDgland, once at least, a '' boy king," and that boy king was, if 
not the very best of all the kings, at least, one of the very best. 
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THE BOY KING. 



I am sorry to say that kings in general, have not been particular 
instances of extreme goodness, but rather of extreme wickedness. 
Thanks be to God we have a good and virtuous queen now, and have 
great reason to be thankful, not only for our good queen, but also 
for good laws and good rulers. 

Edward VI. was, at his accession, little more than nine years old. 
He was the son of Heniy VIII., and his mother was Jane Seymour. 
His disposition was very docile ; he was sweet tempered, gentle and 
forgiving ; was given to study, and fond of the learning of ancient 
times ; above all things, he had a rooted regard to the Protestant 
religion, which he encouraged in every way he could. He read and 
studied the Holy Scriptures daily, and promised his council that he 
would make God's holy word the rule of his life and conduct. 

In those days the people of England were sorely divided in reli- 
gious matters, and, what was worse than even this, diverse was the 
means each party of religionists, both Protestant and Catholic, made 
use of, to convince each other of their errors. Would you believe it, 
my young friends, that in those times, when men knew a very great 
deal, and when learning flourished to a considerable degree, and when 
printing and information was vddely distributed among the better 
class of persons, and notwithstanding the light of the gospel, which 
many had, and the light of science and learning, — ^it was thought the 
best way to confute the errors of the mind by burning the body. 

So a great number of persons, both in the reign of this young 
prince, and in that of his father and successors, were burnt at the 
stake for not pretending to believe what they could not believe. I do 
not know which party was worst in their wicked doings, but I suppose 
those who considered themselves to have the best right. 
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We ouglit to thank God every day that we have no burnings now, 
except on the fifth of November, or when we go to the Zoological 
Gardens to see the wild beasts ; which, ferocious as many of them 
are, are not, and never were, so ferocious as bigoted men and women. 



The old chamber in which many of the consultations of the ' Burn- 
ing Committees' were held, is given in the above woodcut. There it 
was that 'proud prelates,' zealous enthusiasts, and wicked expedi- 
enters, if I may coin a word, met, to devise ways for doing what never 
will be done, and never can be done — that is, make everybody think 
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alike. The time of burning is now past; but the zeal and the bigotr}'^ 
are not yet dead ; the snake is scotched, not killed, and every one 
should be on his guard. 

In the reign of this young king, the people, who had been for so 
many ages kept from the light of the Scriptures, were delighted at 
finding them now made free for all to study. But as the publishing 
of them was still expensive, numerous expedients were devised, by 
which all might read the word of God. Frequently, bodies of persons 
met together, and, having appointed a reader, sat down by him, and 
anxiously listened to the glad tidings of salvation ; in a number of 
churches, the Bible was affixed by a chain to a desk in the church 
porch, and here numbers flocked to become acquainted with the 
charter of their salvation; especially at St. Paul's, large crowds 
gathered daily, and the great truths of religion were set forth in the 
words of Scripture by powerful voices, while the populace stood and 
rejoiced as well as wondered — all were eager to drink of the water of 
eternal life, and thousands were ready to lay down their blood in 
testimony of the truth. Let us not be beguiled again, my young 
friends, and never let us forget that the Bible is the foundation of the 
religion of Protestants ; and, while we encourage peace and love with . 
all men, never forget what we owe to the reign of the boy king, and of 
those martyrs who laid down their lives to deliver us from error and 
superstition and spiritual tyranny. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE SIKHS. 



The engraving represents the meeting of the Governor- General and 
Goulaub Sing, after the battle of Feroshabeg. I am not about to give 
my young readers an account of the terrible war which has been car- 
ried on by this country against the Sikhs, as such would be only a 
repetition of bloodshed, massacre, and death, but to say a few words 
about the country, and of the people among whom the war has been 
carried on. 

The Sikhs, or Seiks, are a religious sect in Hindostan, who pro- 
fess the purest deism, and is chiefly distinguished from the religion 
of the Hindoos by worshipping " One God," invisible and eternal. 
The sect was founded by Nanac Shah, of the caste of Cshalrijas and 
the Hindoo tribe of the Vedis, who was bom in 1469. He enjoined 
to his followers universal philanthropy and love to God and mankind ; 
and he used to say, "Hundreds and thousands of Mahomedans, and 
millions of Brahmins and Vishnoos, stand before the throne of the 
Almighty. He only is a good Hindoo, who is just, and a good Maho 
medan, whose life is pure." Nanac died about 1540, at a place called 
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Kirtipur, where he lies buried, on the banks of the Eavee; hence 
Kirtipur is deemed a sacred plax;e by the Sikhs, and a relic of Nanac's 
dress is preserved in his temple there. 

As a governor and priest, he exercised, during his life, a spiritual 
and temporal dominion over his disciples. At his death, he trans- 
ferred his power, not to his sons, but to a favourite disciple, named 
Lehana, whom he had himself initiated into his doctrines, and dressed 
in the sacred garb of a fakir. 

He was succeeded in the government of the Sikhs, by Arzun, who 
published the writings of Nanac, which drew upon him the resent- 
ment of the Mahomedans, and he was barbarously put to death. 
Har Govind, his son and successor, eager to revenge his father's 
murder, transformed the Sikhs from peaceful believers into valiant 
warriors ; and under his reign and that of his posterity, the most 
bloody wars have been waged against the Mahomedans. On the 
Sutlej, he established the state of the Sikhs, destroying among 
them the Hindoo distinction of castes, and giving equal right to the 
lowest Soodau and the highest Brahmin. 

Let us hope that the war, now closed in this part of the world, 
will lead to the establishment of permanent peace ; for Peter Parley 
does not think that it is at all a good way of exhibiting " Christian 
love," to blow poor creatures to atoms, or to shoot them by thousands 
on the banks of a river, when they are trying to get away. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE FOX. 



The fox {Vulpes), seeminglj unlike the dc^ in fonu, mtmuer of life, 
&c., sdll resemblea it eo much, that sdentihc men have placed it 
m the same cIrss. {Canit.') 

Foxea are found in each of the continents, although changing veij 
much in appearance aa we pass into Africa or America. Of the com- 
mon, or European fox, much can be said. It is noted for its cunning, 
often stealing unperceived into a fiirmjard, and carrying off the 
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poultry. For this it is chased by the proprietor ; but aa the fox is 
considered the proper^' of the lord of the manor and the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, he ia always protected, to the great detriment 



of the farmer. The reason why he ia so protected, is, that he may 
become the " sport " of these gentlemen, as the hunting of him is con- 
sidered superior to that of the hare, it being a little more hazardous ; 
and he is so cunning in his turns to elude the hunters, that it 
has become a saying — 

" As sly BS B foi " 
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This sport is no sport, however, to the poor fox, who adopts exery 
e>:pedient to elude his eDemieB, until at last, he becomes so bafQed, 
that he is compelled to give in. 



The fox of Europe is of a red colour, but it is to be found of 
almost every other colour, as in the white or Arctic fox. (Fuipe* 
Lagopus.) 

This animal is almost entirely nhite during the winter, with very 
long fur ; but in the summer its white coat (alls off, and is replaced 
by a brown one, the fur of which is much shorter. It is very unlike 
the common fox in its habits, being extremely cleanly, never soiling 
its habitation, and having no unpleasant smell. It lives principally 
on eggs, }'oung birds, blubber, and other carnon, not forgetting the 
beautiful little leming, which often falls a prey to it, and, indeed, is 
its principal food. It is also very unsuspicious, and is easily taken 
in traps, eveu if they be baited in its presence. 

A variety of the Arctic fo.x is of a blue or sooty colour, and is found 
in the same region. 
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Of the African foxes, the smallest example is the caama, and is 
found very plentifully, towards the south, especially in the country 
of the Bechuanas. The caama, like other foxes, is fond of eggs, and 
is said to hreak them hy rolling them against a stone. 

There is another African fox called a fennec, which stands as a 
kind of link between the fox and the dog, so much so that naturalists 
disagree as to which class it belongs ; it is, however, but two- thirds 
of the size of the common fox. A specimen of the skull of one was 
sent to Mr. Yarrell, who describes it as agreeing both in teeth and 
general appearance with the terrier. 

The fox has also been found in a fossil state, among the gypsum 
of Paris, a specimen of which is in the possession of Mr. Murchison. 




PARLEY'S RAILWAY TRIPS. 



TRIP AMONG THE LAKES. 

Of my laat railway trip this eeaaon I am now about to say a hi 
words. Having determined upon a scamper throv^h the English 
Lakes, I Btnrt«d overnight, by the nine o'clock train, from Euston 
Square to Lancaster, at tvbich place I arrived at seven tlie next mom- 
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ing, spending the intermediate time in varioas *yain endeavours to 
go to sleep. Lancaster is a very poor place ; its castle is, however, 
well worth a visit ; so, obtaining an order from a magistrate, I en- 
tered the place, and, having proceeded through the several wards 
of the prison, in which all seems comfort and cleanliness, I was con- 
ducted to the prison yard, in which the treadmill was in full operation, 
and witnessed the labours of the prisoners, who seemed to go through 
their tasks with cheerful faces and apparent ease. The criminals 
looked as happy as could well be imagined: not so, however, with the 
poor debtors, who are confined in the same building, they seemed to 
suffer deeply, and for those I had, certainly, a sigh of pity; but as for 
the others, strong, fiEit, well clothed, happy-looking housebreakers, horse- 
stealers, and robbers, I must say that I thought them a great deal 
better off than half the honest hard-working labourers of our agricul- 
tural districts. 

I then left Lancaster, and next morning pursued my way, by 
coach, towards Newby Bridge, at the foot of Windermere Lake, and a 
most delightful drive it was. The mountains, on one side, being 
covered almost to their tops with the most beautiful furze, in full 
blossom, and in such profusion as to make the mountains seem like 
masses of gold, and the descending sun touching their rugged crags, 
added a fresh beauty. At the foot of this lake is a pretty inn ; and here 
a steam-boat awaited our arrival for some hours, but had departed, 
owing to our detention by the breaking down of the coach; so we 
proceeded to Bowness by a car, and were lucky enough to procure 
lodgings. 

After wandering about the country to the east and west of Bowness 
for a few days, we departed by the steamer for Ambleside, and after 
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half an hour reached it. It is a small village of nearly a thousand 
inhabitants, and is intersected by the River Rothay. It lies imme- 
diately among the mountains ; and one of the chief attractions of the 
spot is a fine waterfal called Stock Force, about half a mile from the 
town The water makes four faUs, altogether seventy feet in height ; 
and each of them is very pretty. From these we continued our walk, 
and ascended a mountain called Wansfell Pike, about 15Q0 feet high. 
From this elevation we obtained a splendid view on all sides : — ^Win- 
dermere seemed like a little pond before us, strangely diminished in 
size ; and afar to the north-west Langdale Pikes gloomed dimly in 
the rays of the descending sun, and a dark and deep misty haze 
stood upon the sides of the intervening mountains, imparting to them 
a grandeur not to be described. 

Another beautiful ramble was over Loughrigg Fell ; a rocky hill, 
which rises, on the west of Ambleside, to an elevation of more than 
a thousand feet above the level of Windermere. Here the lake 
appears in all its beauty, as every object on the whole lake confesses 
cultivation, and may be compared to a mirror of enormous size 
and rude shape, set in a huge frame of grotesque figure, adorned 
with the grandest carvings and lace work, wdth a variety of the richest 
colours, and altogether bearing a negligent air of nature's original 
workmanship. 

Enchanted by this view, I proceeded onwards towards Langdale 
Pikes, vending under the craggy heights of Loughrigg Fell, on the 
banks of the Brathay; and sweeter stream scenery is nowhere to be 
found. Langdale Pikes have a very striking appearance ; and close to 
my road, proceeding from a town high up the mountain, foamed a 
beautiful cascade seventy feet high, called Cohvith Force. Passing 
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the town, and ascending between the mountains, I came to another 
solitary pool of water, called Blea Tarn. 

" Urn -like it was in shapci deep as an urn, 
With rocks encompassed." — Wordsworth. 

And passing this, the track soon brought me to another waterfal, 
called Dungeon GUI Force, formed by a stream which cuts through a 
fissure in the mountain side. A natural arch has been made by a 
large stone having rolled from a higher part of the mountain and 
become wedged in between the cheeks of the rock. It is thus cele- 
brated by Wordsworth : — 

" There is a spot, which yoa may see. 
If ever you to Langdale go, 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fairn and made a bridge of rock. 
The gulf is deep below. 
And in a l)asin, black and small. 
Receives a lofty waterfal." 

In the same vicinity, in a recess on the flank of Loughrigg Fell, 
is Loughrigg Tarn, a lonely spot. The view from Langdale Pikes 
is sublime on all sides. 

Betuming to Ambleside, the next day was set apart to visit the 
" great poet of the age," Wordsworth ; and old Peter Parley's heart beat 
high as he took the road to Rydal Mount. The walk of about a mile 
is delightful, and soon brought me to the poet's dwelling. It stands 
upon the projection of a hill called Knab Scar. It is a house of fair 
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dimensions, almost covered with roses and climbing plants of various 
kinds, and surrounded by foliage. Before the door is a little open 
space, and beyond it some steps, picturesquely broken and orna- 
mented by small heather ferns, and vnld flowers springing from be- 
tween their fissures. This leads to a little lawn which is upon the 
Mount, — whence the name of the spot, and from which you catch a 
glimpse of Windermere. Opposite are Loughrigg Fells, rich in ver- 
dure, and nearer, a newly-built church. Behind Knab Scar, and to 
the right, Rydal-water is seen through the trees. Within the house 
sat the poet himself, green and glorious in his old age, putting me 
immediately in mind of the passage in the first psaJm. — ** He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season, whose leaf shall not wither." And when I compared 
his latter days with the fate of the **scomer," I could not but manel 
at the sure word of the prophecy. We conversed largely, and I 
found that neither the light of his eye nor the fire of his heart had 
decayed; that his deep and holy care for little children was as strong 
as ever ; that he still thought that their training was '' big with the 
fate of empires; " and that mothers were their best teachers. Would 
that all my readers studied his works; for in them is to be found **all 
love, all goodness, all majesty, and truth." * 

Close by Wordsworth's house is Rydal Hall, the seat of Lady le 
Fleming ; and in the grounds two beautiful waterfals, which I had the 
privilege to visit. One is at a little distance from the house : it is a 
considerable stream, tumbling in one unbroken sheet from a rock of 



* A new edition of these, complete in one volume, beautifully printed, has 
lately been published by Mr. Moxon, Dover Street, London. 
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great height into a basin below. The other is a small waterfaJ, seen 
through the ^vindow of a summer-house, and is beautiful beyond de- 
scription : it tumbles, in various little breaks, through its rocky chan- 
nels decked with thickets, till it arrives at the edge of the precipice 
before the window, whence it rushes into a basin formed by nature 
in the rock. 

After some few day's sojourn, I wended my way towards Keswick, 
passing Rydal-water, to Grasraere. The village stands among the flat 
meadows at the head of the lake, and is a sweet little place ; the lake 
itself is hollowed into small bars, and embosomed in trees and 
mountains, below Helm Crag, like a wedge from the valley; and here, 
in the words of Wordsworth, — 

" Lives a land for ever green." 

Passing onwards on our way towards Keswick, we at last came 
to the base of Helvellin; and having determined to ascend it, we 
passed along a hill to the east, so narrow that you might sit across 
many parts of the ridge. When we got to the top, the view was fine 
beyond description — mountains towering among the hills as if they 
were parents of numerous families, and Helvellin in the centre of 
them ; Skiddaw was below us to the north ; Old Man just in sight ; 
Place Fell cuts off a branch of Ulleswater, and makes the shape of the 
lake resemble a pair of breeches inlaid with pasturage. Having en- 
joyed this view for a time, we descended the mountain, and soon found 
ourselves at Keswick. 

Keswick is a dull town. We did not stay there long ; and, after 
visiting Southey's house and Skiddaw, we determined upon passing 
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through Derwentwater, Borrowdale, Buttermere and Crummock-water, 
to Cockermouth. Derwentwater is half-a-mile to the south-west of 
Keswick; it is ten miles in circumference, and about four miles long; 
the water transpsu'ent as crystal and shining as a mirror, over whose 
surface five islands are dispersed. Both the eastern and western sides 
are beautiful. We went down the centre in a boat, and looking aroimd 
us, beheld the mountains on all sides, stupendous and gloomy, as 
they stood covered with clouds. There Skiddaw raised his head 
with a peaked brow ; and, close to it. Saddleback and Causey Pike, 
together with a chain of mountains stretching far away towards the 
north-east ; and the whole reflected in the lake as in a mirror. The 
water-lily spread its broad leaves over the surface, and here and 
there showed its little milk-white bells. We were landed on a plain 
of meadow ground, and on it stood a large cannon ; a large party were 
about to have it fired, and the report was tremendous, echoing from 
mountain to mountain, up the pass of Borrowdale, and from Skiddaw 
and Causey Pike, in a multiplication of reports. Behind the inn at 
this spot, are the celebrated Falls of Lodpre ; unfortunately, the water 
was scarce, and in this fall I was disappointed. 

We next reached Buttermere, where some kind friends insisted 
upon my partaking of luncheon ; and after a very merry hour, and 
many expressions of gratitude on my part for civility not to be for- 
gotten, I took my fiarewell for Crummock-water, which is in length about 
four miles, its waters clear and deep, and its western banks bordered 
by lofty mountains. The rugged and pointed mountains on each side 
are truly picturesque ; some naked, others crowded to their bases ; 
some verdant, some rocky, some heathy, and some covered with red 
thyme, which gives a rich tinge to the landscape. 
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At Crummockwater ended mj lake tour. I soon found m; way to 
Cockermouth; tbrougb the lovely vale of Lorton, and thence to White- 
haven ; and on b; eteanier to Liverpool ; not delighted more by the 
scenery, than by the RoharUonkm kindness and hospitality I expe- 
rienced in the Pass of Borrowdale, the Vale of Buttermere, and at 
the Mount of Rydal. 
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